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Edinburgh  Revirw.  appellation  of’the  “  Demon  of  the  South,” 

DON  CARLOS  AND  PHILIP  IL*  is,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  capable  of  be- 

THE  DEMON  OF  THE  SOUTH.  iiig  considiTably  increased  by  a  ti'ue  cx- 

TiiE  KOMANCE  OF  TRAGEDY.  planation  of  tlic  history  of  Don  Carlos, 

The  arrest  and  death  of  Don  Carlos,  f‘»d  the  motives  of  his  unnatural  father, 
the  source  of  stupefaction  and  of  a  thou-  This  dark  story  has  now  been  elicited  by 
sand  wild  surmises  to  contemporaries,  the  scrupulous  activity  and  enterprise- of 
Lave  ever  since  remained  one  of  the  mys-  Cachard,  from  a  mass  of  state  papers, 
terious  problems  of  history.  The  tragic  reports  of  ambassadors,  and  other  docu- 
destiny  of  the  youthful  heir  of  the  im-  nients  reposing  hitherto  unexamined  in 
mense  monarchy  of  Spain,  the  son  of  ^1^  archives  of  almost  every  country  in 
Philip  II.,  the  grandson  of  Charles  V^.,  Kurope.  It  cannot  be  said  that  no  uncer- 
and  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Bold,  tainty  remains  as  to  what  was  the  veri- 
has  assumed  a  romantic  form  when  view-  table  character  of  the  unhappy  prince; 
ed  through  the  tr.insforming  medium  of  perhaps  his  weaknesses  might  have  been 
poetry  ;  but  the  purposes  of  history  can  corrected,  his  capacity  improved,  and 
only  be  served  by  the  sober  reality  of  his  moral  nature  elev.ated  by  the  influence 
evidence;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  ofproper  education  and  mild  and  salutary 
character  of  the  mysterious  monarch,  discipline,  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
who  enveloped  himself  in  the  darkness  sympathy  and  affection ;  but  at  least 
of  counsels  inscrutable  to  the  wisest  of  f^e  labors  of  ]M.  Gachard  the  veil 
his  time,  who  exercised  so  terrible  an  of  mystery  is  completely  raised  from  his 
influence  on  the  course  of  hum.nn  affairs,  short  and  hapless  life,  lire  archives  of 
and  earned  for  himself  in  the  North  the  Simancas,  of  Paris,  of  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Vienna,  of  Turin,  of  the  Vatican, 
the  State  Paper  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum,  have  all  been  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 


•  Don  Carlo*  tt  Philippe  II.  Par  M.  Gachard, 
de  I’Acadetnie  Royal«  cies  Sciences,  des  Lettres, 
et  dcs  Beaux  Arts  de  Belgique,  &c.  2Dde  Edition. 
Paris:  18S7. 
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volume.  From  the  arcliives  of  Vienna 
e.-^pecially  the  letter.*;  of  the  Baron  von 
Dietriehstein,  the  iini»eri.*il  envoy  at  the 
cmrt  of  Madrid,  forma  most  trustwortliy 
addition  to  the  documentary  sources  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  since  the 
Em|K.*ror  and  Empress  of  Germany  had 
a  more  lively  interest  than  any  of  their 
contem|K>rary  sovereigns  in  being  kept 
accurately  informed  of  the  truth  respect¬ 
ing  Don  Carlos,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
Archduchess  Anne,  their  own  daughter. 

The  mother  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
was  Doha  Maria,  an  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
daughter  of  John  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Aastria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  Her 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  Charles  V.  w;is 
an  .alliance  dictated  by  iK)licy,  which  t''  ! 
correspondence  of  age  and  of  personal 
qualities  in  bride  and  bridegroom  ren¬ 
dered  of  more  haj)py  augury  than  is  usual 
in  such  unions.  The  Spaniards  regarded 
with  pleasure  this  renewed  tie  between 
the  two  monarchies  of  the  Iberian  pe¬ 
ninsula.  Philip  was  si.\teen  and  a  half 
years  of  .age,  while  Doha  Maria  was  but 
a  few’  months  younger.  Tlie  Prince  of 
the  Asturias  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  heirs  of  royalty  of  his 
time,  and  his  person.al  aj)i»earance  was 
good  and  remarkable.  ^laria  of  Portu¬ 
gal  was  possessed  likewise  of  a  graceful 
pereon  and  an  agreeable  face,  with  a 
captivating  smile.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  at  Salamanc.a,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1543,  and  Don  Carlos  was 
bora  nearly  two  years  after,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1545,  at  Valladolid,  where  Philip 
had  fixed  his  residence.  The  news  of 
the  birth  of  .an  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  received  wdth  rapture,  both  by  the 
nation  and  Charles  V.,  who  w.as  then 
holding  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms. 
This  joy,  however,  was  speedily  changed 
into  univei’sal  mourning  over  the  un¬ 
timely  fate  of  the  youthful  mother,  who 
died  four  d.ays  .atter  her  delivery.  Philip 
was  afflicted  with  profound  grief,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  complete  privacy  at  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Albrojo,  whence  he  oidy  returned 
to  Vall.adolid  two  days  after  the  child 
Don  Carlos  had  undergone  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  in  that  city. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  report  which 
Paolo  TiejK>lo,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
made  eighteen  years  later  to  the  senate, 
Don  Carlos  from  his  very  birth  mani¬ 
fested  savage  instincts,  and  began  by 


biting  the  breast  of  his  nurse.  Three 
nurses,  we  are  told,  received  such  injuries 
from  tlie  infant  month  of  the  Prince,  that 
they  nearly  died  of  their  effects.  But 
it  is  clear  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  such  scraits  of  tittle-tattle  picked  up 
in  the  antecnambers  of  the  palace  at 
Madrid  long  after  th(*y  are  said  to  have 
hapiKjned.  M.  Gachard  h.os  not  siitllcient- 
ly  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
the  loose  andind  iscriminato  statements 
which  tell  .against  Don  Carlos,  in  the 
rejKu  ts  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and 
others,  based  }irinci]>allv  on  information 
obtained  from  the  courtiers  of  Pliilip  II., 
when  the  sure  way  to  the  King’s  favor 
was  to  speak  ill  of  the  son.  Pp,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  time  of  tlie  termination  of  a 
nearly  fatal  illness  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip 
seems  to  have  fulfilled,  as  lar  as  was 
compatible  with  his  nature  and  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  the  part  of  a  not  unnat¬ 
ural  father.  He  gave  the  infant  a  gov- 
ernes.s.  Dona  Leonor  de  ilascarena-s,  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  high  birth,  and  re- 
que.sted  her  to  treat  the  child  as  a  mother. 
He  placed  him  nn  ler  the  protection  of 
his  aunts,  Doha  Maria  and  Doha  Jnana, 
sisters  of  the  King,  who  lived  at  Alcali 
de  Henares,  from  whence  the  chiM  was 
brought  to  Valladolid,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Doha  Maria  with  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  in  the  same  city,  an 
event  which  left  Don  Carlos  under  the 
sole  guardianship  of  Doha  Jnana.  Both 
these  princesses  exhibited  the  liveliest 
.affection  ami  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  their  nejihew  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
wept  over  Ids  lamentable  fate  with  <leep 
affliction.  As  the  batter  was  subsequently 
eager  to  marry  him  herself,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  was  equally  eager  to  see  him  married 
to  her  daughter,  it  i'liot  probable  that  ho 
was  so  incorrigible  a  madman  or  so  great 
a  monster  as  Philip  and  his  courtiers  en¬ 
deavored  to  iiersuaile  the  world.  When 
Don  Carlos  was  six  years  of  age  he  was 
deprived  likewise  of  his  aunt  Doha  .1 li¬ 
ana,  who  married  Don  Juan,  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
The  prince  showed,  at  this  early  age, 
that  craving  for  sympathy  and  affection 
which  was  his  characteristic  through  life. 
He  wept  bitterly  for  three  days  saying, 
“  What  will  become  of  the  child  {ehiiHo, 
as  he  c.alleil  himself),  all  alone  here,  with¬ 
out  father  or  mother,  my  grandfather 
being  in  Genuany  and  my  father  in 
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]Sron3!on  ?*  And  the  boy  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Don  Louis  Sanniento, 
one  of  his  attendants  (who  had  orders 
to  accompany  the  princess),  and  prayed 
for  his  spi-edy  return.  Philip  saw  very 
little  of  his  infant  son,  as  he  ])assed  most 
of  his  time  in  Flanders,  hut  he  pave  him 
a  u;overnor  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  a 
tutor  at  the  age  of  eight.  The  tutor 
a])pointed  was  Ilononato  Juan,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  lieen  a  tnan  of  considerable 
learning  in  the  classical  languages  and 
in  mathematics,  and  to  have  fultilled  his 
charge  with  diligence,  although,  from  the 
blame  which  was  subsequently  thrown 
on  the  early  education  of  Don  Carlos,  it 
is  |trobable  that  the  duties  of  the  early 
iliscipline  and  moral  government  of  the 
Prince  were  not  j»erforme»l  with  proper 
jmlgment  and  vigilance.  The  early  j»ro- 
gress  of  the  Prince  in  his  studies  was, 
however,  satisfactory.  Doth  the  Km])er- 
or  and  Phili))  gave  directions  about  their 
conduct,  and  appear  to  have  expressed 
satisfaction  in  tlie  result.  The  Kmfieror 
shortly  afterwards  had  himself  an  oje 
}»ortunity  of  forming  his  own  judgment 
of  his  grandson,  when  he  passed  through 
V.alladolid  on  his  way  to  the  retreat 
at  Ynste,  when  he  h.a<i  taken  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resolution  of  laying  .aside  the 
im|K‘rial  crown,  and  passing  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  lonely  monastery  of  Estremadura. 
The  young  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was 
then  once  more  living  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  aunt,  the  Dona  Juana,  who 
ha<l  become  a  wi<low  after  a  brief  mar¬ 
riage  with  Don  Juan  of  Portugal  and 
was  fulfilling  the  ollice  of  Kegent  of  Spain 
in  the  absence  of  Philij*.  Don  Carlos 
had,  indeed,occnj)ied  the  royal  seat  at  the 
great  ceremony  .at  Valladolid,  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  Philip  had  taken 
jiossessiou  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  lie 
sat  undir  a  dal's  of  rich  brocatle,  with 
the  ambassador  of  Portugal  on  his  right, 
the  prelates,  the  grandees,  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  tlie  court  and  council 
grouped  around  him,  and  the  heralds-at- 
arms  in  fr*  lit.  When  the  corre>/i<lor  and 
the  ayuitUtmietito  of  the  town  brought 
the  standard  of  Castille,  Don  Carlos  rose, 
took  it  in  his  hands,  and  waving  it  with 
the  aid  of  his  governor,  Don  Antonio  de 
Rojas,  cried  aloud,  “  Castille  !  Castille  ! 


*  A  Binall  town  of  Aragon,  where  tlio  Cortes 
were  assembled. 


for  the  King,  Don  Philip,  our  Lord.” 
On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  his  grand- 
sire,  Don  Carlos  showed  the  liveliest 
symptoms  of  joy,  and  desired  to  go  to 
meet  him.  He  was  persuaded,  however, 
to  send  merely  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
and  await  the  Emperor’s  pleasure. 
Charles  appointed  to  meet  his  gramlson 
at  the  village  Caliezon,  two  leagues  from 
Valladolid,  and  during  his  stay  of  two 
weeks  at  that  city  passeil  much  of  his  time 
with  the  future  heir  of  the  monarchy. 
We  are  left  in  doubt  ns  to  what  was  the 
real  impression  made  on  his  mind  by'  his 
intercourse  with  his  grandson.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  almoner  of  the  Prince — Osorio 
— Charles  was  so  delighted  with  Don 
Carlos  that  he  desired  him  tohaveaplaee 
at  the  council-board  when  important 
matters  were  discussed.  According  to 
others,  he  said  to  the  dowager-qneen,  El¬ 
eanor,  the  widow  of  Francis  I.,  “  It  seems 
to  me  he  is  very  turbulent.  His  man¬ 
ner  and  disposition  do  not  please  me.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  may  not  become  some 
day.”  And  Cabrera*  relates  that  Charles 
even  reprimanded  the  boy  for  the  little 
respect  he  showed  to  his  aunt.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  probable  than  that  Dona 
Jnana,  who  was  still  a  young  and  pleas¬ 
ing  person,  and  who,  indeed,  later  wished 
to  m.arry  Don  Carlos  herself,  should  have 
jiettcd  the  youth,  and  made  of  him  a 
spoiled  child.  The  little  difference  in 
tlieir  ages  remlered  her  an  unlit  ting 
guardian  for  a  boy  who  needed,  above 
all  things,  a  severe  discipline  to  sulalue 
a  stubborn  and  wilful  nature.  Two 
examples  of  the  obstin.acy  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  had  indeed  struck  the  attention  of 
Charles  V.  himself.  One  of  these  excited 
the  Emj)eror’8  laughter,  and  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  not  of  bad  augury;  the  other 
would  hardly'  bear  a  good  interpret.ation. 

The  lirst  instance  occurred  Avhile 
Charles  was  narrating  to  his  grandson 
the  circumstances  of  his  flight  trom  the 
Elector  Maurice — for  the  boy  was  never 
weary  of  questioning  his  grandlather 
about  the  wais  in  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged.  Don  Carlos  exclaimed  with  pas¬ 
sion  that  he  would  never  have  fled ;  and 


•  The  testimony  of  Cabrera  should  l)e  received 
with  some  suspicion,  when  it  tells  uguinst  Dun  Car¬ 
los.  M  Gachard  has  shown  that  many  of  his  state¬ 
ments  are  not  truthful.  If  must  t)e  remeniWred 
that  he  wnde  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  puuialiment  and  death  of  Don  Cariue. 
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on  the  Emperor  attempting  to  prove  to 
him  that  flight  was  inevitable  in  some 
cases,  he  replied  that  he  would  never  he 
induced  to  fly,  and  with  such  a  mien  of 
exasperation  as  roused  the  mirth  of  all 
his  hearers.  In  the  other  case,  he  had 
set  his  desires  on  possessing  a  stove 
which  the  Emperor  had  brought  from 
Flanders  for  his  personal  use,  and  only 
desisted  from  his  imimrtunate  requests 
by  the  assurance  of  Charles  that  he 
should  have  it  after  his  own  decease. 

Not  long  after  the  Emperor  had  settletl 
himself  down  in  his  monastic  retreat  in 
Estremadura,  it  appears  that  the  l*rince 
gave  less  satisfaction  in  his  studies,  which 
made  so  little  progress,  that  both  his 
governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  and 
Doha  .Tuana,  his  aunt,  besought  ('harles 
to  have  his  grandson  with  him  at  Yuste  in 
order  that  his  authority  might  exercise  a 
check  upon  the  boy’s  unruly  disposition ; 
but  the  imperhil  hennit,  who  had  gone 
into  retirement  with  a  fixed  intention  of 
leading  as  easy  a  life  as  was  compatible 
with  his  constant  fits  of  gout,  was  not 
anxious  to  .assume  the  supervision  of  an 
Intractable  grandson,  .and  turned  a  deaf 
car  to  the  suggestion. 

Statements  of  the  cruelty  of  his  nature 
at  this  early  age,  and  the  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  and  obstinacy  of  his  disjiosition, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  Badoer, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  accre<lited  to 
Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Countries.  But 
8it)ce  Badoer  never  was  in  Spain,  no  great 
reliance  can  be  given  to  his  st.atements. 
To  this  ambass.ador  are  attributed  stories 
that  D(m  Carlos  roasted  hares  alive  and 
bit  off  tbe  head  of  a  large  asp.  If  such 
things  really  happened,  the  education 
and  guardianship  of  the  Prince  must  have 
been  shamefully  conducted.  Other  marks 
of  character  recorded  by  Badoer,  such 
as  his  great  eagerness  for  stories  abtiut 
war,  excessive  pride  exhibited  in  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  st.and  cap  iii  hand  before  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  a  fondness 
for  rich  dresses,  may  Itave  been  true 
enough,  but  were  no  signs  of  a  bad  and 
incorrigible  disjKisition.  However,  with 
the  horrible  spt*ctacles  of  autos  da  ft 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  necessity  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  young  Prince  of  behold¬ 
ing  them,  it  would  have  been  but  natural 
that  he  should  acquire  a  taste  for  cruel 
^orts.  On  the  21st  <if  May,  1550,  Don 
Carlos,  with  Doha  Juana  and  all  the 


Court,  was  present  at  one  of  these 
abominable  holocausts  on  the  Plam  itui- 
yor  of  Valladolid.  This  detestable  ex¬ 
hibition  Lasted  for  twelve  hours,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night. 
Seven  victims  were  bunit  alive ;  a  dozen 
others  having  recanted  their  heresies 
were  strangled  with  the  garrote  and 
their  corpses  then  delivered  to  the  flames; 
a  score  of  others  were  admitted  to  re¬ 
conciliation  and  consigned  again  to  a 
prison  which  was  for  the  most  part  their 
tomb.  After  the  sentences  had  been 
read,  and  the  sermon  called  the  sermon  of 
faith  iireached,  the  inquisitor  of  Val¬ 
ladolid  advanced  to  the  royal  platform 
and  demanded  that  the  young  Prince  and 
Dona  Juana,  the  gobernadorn^  should 
swear  to  maintain  the  Holy  Office  and 
reveal  every  word  and  deed  which 
should  come  to  their  knowledge  against 
the  Catholic  Faith.  On  the  8th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  same  year  another  exhibition 
of  these  human  s.»crifice8  took  place  on 
the  Plaza  mayor  of  Madrid,  and  at  that 
also  Don  Carlos  xvas  present  se.ated  by 
the  side  of  his  father,  who  h.ad  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Flanders.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Philip  made  the  horrible 
speech  c.alled  the  famosa  stuteucia  by 
his  Catholic  pauegyrist.s.  As  one  of  the 
victims  was  l»eing  led  to  the  quemadero^ 
he  reproached  the  King  with  the  crueltv 
of  his  fate,  when  Philip  rejJied  that  if 
his  son  should  offend  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  himself  would  bear  the  fag¬ 
gots  for  his  burning.  Familiarized  with 
such  s|)Octacles,  it  w  ere  little  wonder  in¬ 
deed  if  the  I’rince,  as  Badoer  relates,  did 
really  .amuse  himself  with  the  burning  of 
living  aniin.als.  Don  Carlos  would  but 
have  practised  on  dumb  creatures  the 
same  cruelties  as  Philip  perpetrated  upon 
human  beings. 

From  henceforward  Philip  continued 
to  reside  in  Spain.  His  retui-n  to  his 
native  country  had  been  welcomed  with 
the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  national 
joy.  From  the  time  th.at  by  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  nation.al  dynasty  the  crown 
of  Spain  had  p.assed  into  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  kingdom  had  suffered  lament- 
.ably  from  the  continued  absence  of  the 
sovereign.  During  his  reign  of  forty 
years  Charles  V.  had  barely  passed  fifteen 
or  sixteen  summers  in  the  chief  seat  of 
his  dominions.  Philip  h.ad  been  absent 
ever  since  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor. 
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Tl\e  prolonged  aLsenee  of  the  chief  au- 
tlioritv  had  thrown  tlie  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom  into  tlie  greatest  disorder.  Tlie 
gravest  questions  remaine<l  unsettled ; 
the  obedience  of  the  chief  nobles,  the 
diligence  of  the  chief  officers  of  st.ate, 
were  relaxed  ;  and  the  Ministers  distri- 
bute<l  offices  and  favors  according  to 
their  own  caprices  and  private  interests, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  discontent  of  the  nation, 
which  was  exhausted  by  the  excessive 
supplies  of  money  and  men  exacted  Irom 
it  year  after  year  to  sustain  the  authority 
of  their  princes  in  foreign  countries. 
Philip  II.,  who  w.as  a  true  Spaniard  at 
heart  and  enjoyed  resilience  in  no  country 
but  Spain,  ac<iuiesced  willingly  in  the 
national  desire  for  his  return,  and  not 
only  for  the  remaining  thirty-nine  years 
of  his  life  never  quitted  the  country,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  never 
intended  to  do  so. 

The  victories  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Gravelines,  after  which  he  had  concluded 
the  advantageous  peace  of  GAteau  Cain- 
bresis  with  France,  enabled  him  to  come 
back  to  Spain  at  this  period.  This  treaty 
has  an  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
Don  Carlos,  since  it  was  arranged  by 
that  convention  that  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias  should  marry  Klirjibeth  de  Va¬ 
lois,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  the  course  of  whose  destiny  indeed 
forms  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  Don 
Carlos  although  romance  has  entirely 
transfigured  the  character  of  their  re¬ 
lations. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  that 
treaty  Mary  Tudor  was  living;  but  in 
the  following  year  the  death  of  the  En¬ 
glish  (Jueen  made  Philiii  a  widower,  and 
the  monarch  determined  to  take  the  place 
of  I  >on  Carlos  in  the  arrangements  of  C&- 
teau  Cambresis,  and  thus  immediately  se¬ 
cure  all  the  advantages  of  the  French  alli¬ 
ance.  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  called  subse¬ 
quently  IsafnUa  della  Paz  by  the  Span¬ 
iards,  by  whom  she  was  extremely  belov¬ 
ed,  was  the  grandniece  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Francis  I.  Henry 
VIII.  was  her  godfather,  atul  from  him 
she  received  the  name  Elizabeth.  She 
is  declared  by  Brantbme  to  have  been 
the  very  best  princess  of  her  time,  and 
to  have  been  loved  by  all  the  world.  She 
was  not  only  adorned  with  the  utmost 


grace  of  mind  and  person,  with  expres¬ 
sive  black  eyes  and  abundant  hair  of  the 
same  color,  but  was  of  an  extremely 
amiable  and  sensitive  nature.  Elizabeth 
had  received  her  education  in  company 
with  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Latin  themes 
of  the  tW’O  princesses  and  their  correspon¬ 
dence  in  Latin  are  still  extant,  and  afford 
an  interesting  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  royal  families  w'as  then  conducted.  At 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Philip  she 
was  fourteen  and  Philip  thirty-two  years 
of  age.  She  ajipears  to  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  prospect  of  a  life  with  Philip 
with  dismay,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
temling  her  entry  were  not  of  happy  au¬ 
gury.  On  taking  leave  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who  comlucted  her  to  the  fron¬ 
tier,  she  fitinted  in  his  arms ;  and  she 
entered  Spain  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1500,  iluring  a  terrible  snow-storm,  the 
worst  known  for  thirty  years.  Her  first 
resting-place  was  the  monastery  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  At  that  place  she  was  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  the  representatives  of  Philip 
and  the  ceremomotis  rigor  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  difficulties  of  etiquette,  and 
the  jealousy  of  French  and  Spanish  at¬ 
tendants — which  alwaj's  attended  the  in¬ 
termarriages  of  France  and  Sp.ain — join¬ 
ed  with  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
did  nothing  to  allay  the  forebodings  of 
the  young  primness.  The  arrogance  and 
despotic  airs  of  the  eaaierera  laat/or,  the 
Countess  d’Urcigna,  were  inflexible  dur¬ 
ing  the  journey.  Her  first  meeting  with 
Philip  took  place  on  the  30th  of  January, 
at  Guadalajara,  but  the  bridegroom  was 
stern  and  unamiable,  for  as  the  fright¬ 
ened  child  looked  anxiously  at  the 
features  of  her  future  husband,  he 
said  :  “  What  are  you  -staring  at  ? — 
to  see  if  I  have  gray  hairs”  miraiaf 
si  tenejo  caMs)  ?  They  room  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  morrow,  and  on  the  12th 
of  February  the  Queen  entered  Toledo 
in  a  solemn  procession  which  lasted 
six  hours,  from  one  to  seven  in  the 
evening.  Elizabeth  was  received  at 
the  palace  by  Don  Carlos,  accompanied 
by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  his  uncle,  and 
Alexander  Farnese,  both  of  whom  were 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Prince,  and  edu¬ 
cated  wMth  him,  and  both  of  whom  were 
destined  to  ])lay  so  prominent  a  part  in 
history.  Don  Carlos  had  just  recovered 
from  one  of  the  fevers  which  ravaged  his 
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youth,  for  he  was  naturally  of  a  sickly 
constitiition,  wliich  was  iucrea.se(l  by  ilie 
little  care  he  took  of  his  diet.  The  in¬ 
terview  of  the  new  Queen  of  Spain  with 
the  heir  apparent,  to  whom  she  originally 
had  been  betrothed,  must  naturally  have 
excited  curiosity  on  both  sides ;  hut  there 
is  no  reason  for  believinj;  th:rt  the  voting 
an«l  graceful  princess  couhl  jxissibly  he 
struck  with  a  sudden  passion  for  a  sallow¬ 
faced  sickly  lK)y  of  fifteen,  and  the  intttr- 
est  she  allerwards  disjilayed  in  him 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  sympathy 
excited  by  his  delicate  health  and  his 
misfortunes. 

Ten  days  after  her  entry  into  Toledo, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  received  the  oath 
of  all(‘giance  to  the  C’ortc's.  The  pro¬ 
cession  with  which  he  passed  through 
the  streets  to  the  portal  of  the  cathedral 
w.as  one  of  great  magnificence.  Tlie 
young  Prince*,  in  a  splendid  costume, 
rode  a  white  horse  nobly  caparisoned, 
beside  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  while  before 
him  were  marshalled  Alexander  Farnese 
and  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
Spain.  He  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  suitable  dignity,  and,  on  the 
Duke  of  Alva  omitting  to  kiss  his  hand, 
according  to  the  eticjuette  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  he  rebuked  him  with  a  look  of 
authority  which  made  the  Duke  apolo¬ 
gize  for  his  neglect.  Nevertheless  the 
fever  which  consumed  him  still  held  its 
course,  and  not  long  after  he  w.as  sent, 
for  the  benefit  of  purer  air,  once  more 
to  Alc-alk  de  llenarfss,  about  six  leagues 
from  Madrid,  to  jiursue  his  studies  in 
company  with  Don  .Tuan  and  Alexander 
F'arnese  in  the  residence  built  for  the 
archbishops  of  Toledo.  While  here  a 
calamitous  accident  threatened  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  its  eftc*cts  proba¬ 
bly  had  an  enduring  influence  on  his  dis- 
osition.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1562, 
e  had  made  an  assignation  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  pahace  with  a  pretty  girl,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  door-keepers 
of  the  place.  Immediately  after  an 
early  repast  he  hurried  ofl’  with  jirecipi- 
tation  to  keep  his  appointment.  Eager 
to  escape  observation,  and  with  thought¬ 
less  haste,  he  descended  the  winding 
8tcj)s  of  a  steep  back  staircase,  missed 
nis  footing,  and  fell  headlong  against  a 
door  at  the  bottom  which  had  been  pur¬ 
posely  closed  to  put  a  stoji  to  these' 
secret  meetings.  His  cries  brought  his 
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atti'udants  to  the  snot,  and  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  his  room.  It  was  found  that  he 
had  a  wound  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  cut  was  dressed,  the  operation 
causing  grc.at  pain,  and  he  was  put  to 
bed.  He  |H*rspired  profusely  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  he  t<K»k  medicine,  and 
eight  ounces  of  bloo<l  were  tak(*n  from 
him.  On  the  news  of  his  son’s  ai*cidcnt, 
Philij*  displayed  every  sign  of  emotion, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  illness 
he  watche<l  over  him  with  paternal  so¬ 
licitude.  He  des|»atched  his  own  physi¬ 
cians  to  attend  the  Prince.  Hut  their 
skill  w  as  of  no  avail.  Don  Cailos  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  consumc<l  with  a  violent 
fever,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
head,  the  neck,  and  in  his  right  leg, 
and  oil  the  eleventh  day  after  the  wound 
he  was  considcied-iii  such  a  critical  st.ate 
that  a  bulletin  was  despatched  to  the 
King.  Philip  H.  w  as  engaged  in  an  au¬ 
dience  with  the  ambassador  of  France 
when  two  gentlemen  came  close  one 
upon  the  other  with  news  of  his  son’s  in¬ 
creasing  illness,  .and  of  the  decision  which 
the  ]ihysicians  had  come  to  that  the 
skull  of  the  young  Prince  ought  to  be 
laid  o|>eu  and  e.xamined.  The  King 
started  off  the  same  night  for  Alcala,  and 
took  with  him  Andre  Vesale,  the  great 
anatomist  then  attached  to  his  person. 
The  young  Prince  got  rapidly  worse;  he 
suftered  in  turns  from  fever,  head-ache, 
vomiting,  sleeplessness,  inflammation  of 
the  face,  defective  vision,  paralysis  of  the 
right  leg,  extreme  prostration,  and  de¬ 
lirium,  and  his  lips  looked  like  the  lips 
of  a  corpse.  Philiji  ordered  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  for  his  recovery  in 
the  churches,  and  he  himself  jiassed 
hours  on  his  knees  in  supplication  for 
the  life  of  his  only  child.  Happy  indeed 
had  it  been  both  for  father  and  son  if  the 
prayer  had  been  ineflectual.  The  King 
was  unremitting  in  his  attendance  at  his 
son’s  sick  bed  ;  he  was  pre.sent  at  all  the 
consultations,  some  of  which  lasted  six 
hours ;  he  was  (diserved  by  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  have  his  eyes  full  of  tears  as  he 
watched  thedeathly  pallor  of  the  prince’s 
features,  and  his  sorrow  e.xcited  univer¬ 
sal  compassion.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  Luis  Quijada, 
Ilonorato  Juan,  .and  .all  the  attendants  of 
the  Prince,  rivalled  each  other  in  unceas¬ 
ing  ze:d  ;  and  all  Spain  took  part  in  the 
King’s  affliction. 
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The  churches  wore  crowded  with  sup¬ 
plicants.  At  Mailrid  there  were  proces¬ 
sions  day  and  nijjjht — crowds  suhjected 
themselves  to  penitential  discipline.  At 
Toledo  they  counted  three  thousand  live 
]mndrc<]  of  such  iietiitcnts.  The  Queen, 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  and  Dona  Juana, 
passed  nights  in  prayer  before  an  iinatte 
of  the  Virgin:  Dona  Juana  even  went 
barefoot  on  pilorima^e  to  the  Segovi:in 
monastery  of  N  uestni  Senora  «Ie  la  C’on- 
solacion.  Nine  physicians  and  siirtteons 
were  congregated  round  the  sick  boy’s 
conch  ;  they  exansted  all  the  remetlies  of 
such  .art  as  they  possesscal ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  .May  declared  the  Prince  had  but 
three  or  four  hours  to  live.  Tlie  King 
was  besought  to  spare  himself  the  pain 
of  the  young  Prince’s  last  agonv  ;  and  he 
departed  from  Alcaic  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  and  tempestuous  night,  in  unspeak¬ 
able  grief,  ill  himself  with  a  fever,  the 
result  of  the  severe  trial  of  body  and 
mind  through  which  he  had  passed,  and 
leaving  behind  him  instructions  for  the 
pertbrinance  of  the  obsequies  of  his  son. 

After  the  departure  of  the  King, 
Andre  Vesjile  and  the  doctors  held 
another  consultation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  they  resolved  to  trepan  the 
skull.  The  operation  was  performed. 
Shortly  after,  in  accordance  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  time,  the  body  of  a 
monk,  Priiy  Diego,  who  had  dieil  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity,  was  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  the  Prince,  and  the  ])atient 
was  requested  to  touch  it.  It  is  said 
that  he  immediately  felt  relieved,  and 
that  a  vision  of  the  monk  api)eare<l  to 
him  the  same  evening.  The  state  of  the 
I’rince  improved  from  that  hour,  and  the 
amelioration  was  ascribed,  not  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  trepanning,  but  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Fray  Diego.  A  Morocco  doc¬ 
tor  was  also  called  from  Valence,  at  the 
request  of  the  King,  and  his  ointments 
were  applied  to  the  wound  ;  and  after 
various  other  chirurgical  expedients,  the 
life  of  the  Prince  was,  on  or  about  the 
Kith  of  May,  declared  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger. 

The  King  returned  to  Alcala  soon 
after  the  first  news  of  the  favorable 
change,  and  remaine<l  another  week  by 
his  son’s  side,  who  was  not,  however, 
able  to  le.ave  his  bed  before  the  14th  of 
.Tune.  The  wound  was  entirely  heale*! 
before  the  first  of  July,  when  he  quitted 


Alc.ala  to  join  the  royal  family  at  Madrid, 
and  wiis  received  in  triumph  by  the 
people  and  the  grandees  of  Spain. 

During  this  illness  Don  Carlos  was  the 
object  of  universal  care  and  afiection, 
from  the  King  down  to  the  King’s  low¬ 
est  subject ;  and  it  w:is,  consequently,  in 
this  sense  the  most  interesting  jieriod  of 
his  brief  existence,  for  not  l«>ng  after 
his  recovery  diseonl  between  the  father 
and  son  arose  and  became  constant,  till 
it  degeiierateil  on  both  sides  into  fixed 
and  inextinguishable  contempt  .and  ha¬ 
tred.  After  his  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall,  the  young  Prince  was 
again  attacked  by  the  lever,  which  never 
lett  him  except  at  rare  intervals.  Its  in¬ 
tensity  was  aggravated  by  the  ex»;esses 
of  the  table  to  which  he  abandmied 
himself.  Nothing  could  l>e  more  re])ul- 
sive  to  the  sober  and  precise  Philip  II. 
than  such  gluttonous  ext ravag.ance ;  and 
he  reprimanded  his  son  severely,  who 
submitted  to  his  rebuke  in  anger  and 
Hiillenness.  The  Prince  was  the  less  in- 
clinerl  to  receive  kindly  his  father’s  ad¬ 
monitions  in  this  respect,  as  he  nourish¬ 
ed  an  ill-conceaUal  rancor  .against  his 
larent  for  not  having  already  admitted 
lini  to  a  participation  in  some  of  the 
great  oflic.es  of  state,  and  for  not  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
some  of  the  provinces.  Philij)  at  an 
earlier  age,  had  been  loade<l  bjr  his  fath¬ 
er  with  dignities  of  the  most  important 
character,  and  Don  Carlos  chafed  and 
raged  in  <le>|»eration  from  a  sense  of  ne¬ 
glect  and  insigniflcmice.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  however,  Philip  II.  atlmitted 
him  to  a  seat  at  the  council  of  state,  and 
reorganized  the  establishment  of  his 
household  on  a  more  princely  footing; 
but  these  favors  were  nure  than  coun- 
terb.alanced  in  the  eyes  of  thePiinoe  by 
the  appointment  of  Uiiy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
the  Prince  of  Eboli,  the  great  contid.ant 
of  Philip  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  the 
charge  of  ayo  and  Grand  Ma.ster  of  the 
heir-apparent.  To  liny  Gomez,  Don 
Carlos  had  ever  shown  a  violent  antipa¬ 
thy  ;  he  always  accounted  him  through 
life  liis  greatest  enemy,  juid  he  behaved 
towards  him  with  great  violence  on  seve¬ 
ral  occasions,  and  used  men.ices  of  future 
vengeance,  which  were  carried  to  the 
ears  of  Philip,  who  had  placed  his  early 
associates  and  most  devoted  attentlants 
about  the  person  of  Don  Carlos  expi'ess- 
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ly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  closer  from  her  pertinacity  till  Philip  TI.  him- 
watch  on  his  actions.  The  young  Prince  self  was  obliged  to  inform  her  that  his 
W'as  ])erfeotly  sensible  that  he  was  sul>-  engagements  would  not  pennit  him  to 
jected  to  a  system  of  espionage,  but  so  encourage  her  hopes  any  longer.  The 
far  from  emleavoring  to  conceal  his  ill-  subtle  monarch  had  ac.quired  all  the 
humor,  he  broke  loose  on  all  occasions  l>enetits  he  could  possibly  acquire  from  a 
with  increasing  bitterness  against  the  French  alliance  by  his  own  marriage 
treatment  of  his  father  and  the  w’ant  of  with  a  daughter  of  Fr.ance,  and  w'as  not 
consideration  which  was  given  to  his  po-  to  be  seduced  by  any  representations  of 
sition  as  heir-apparent.  the  charms  of  Marguerite  de  Valois. 

The  portraits  given  of  him  by  various  The  alliance  of  Mary  Qtieen  of  Scots 
ambassadors  at  this  period  agree  with  was  one  he  regarded  with  greater  favor, 
each  other  in  representing  him  as  of  and  he  allowed  negotiations  to  be  set  on 
somewhat  low  stature,  wdth  one  leg  foot,  which  were  conducted  with  all  the 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  shouhlcr  duplicity  and  procrastinating  artifices 
higher  than  its  fellow ;  he  had  a  slight  in  which  this  great  master  of  dissimula- 
Immp  upon  his  back ;  his  chest  was  hoi-  tion  was  so  perfect  an  adept.  Mary 
low,  his  forehead  low,  his  eyes  gray,  his  Stuart  was  two  years  and  a  half  ohler 
beard  small,  his  hair  brown;  his  voice  than  Don  Carlos,  endowed  not  only  with 
was  squeaking,  and  he  articulated  with  charms  of  mind  and  person,  celebrated 
difficulty,  especially  the  letters  I  and  r;  in  every  tongue  from  that  time  to  this, 
he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  jtiactice  of  but  with  a  reversionary  right  to  the 
arms,  or  riding,  or  in  the  exercist‘8  com-  Crown  of  Kngland.  In  the  hope  of 
mon  to  the  youth  of  his  time;  he  was  uniting  England  with  the  Sjianish  mon- 
obstinate  in  his  opinions;  his  manners  archy  and  of  recovering  the  island  from 
were  rouah  to  all  the  world;  and  he  the  dominion  of  heretics,  Philip  had  nine 
showed  himself  especially  hostile  to  the  years  previously  espoused  Mary  Tudor, 
attendants  his  father  ])laced  about  him.  many  years  older  than  himself,  without 

Such  are  the  strange  anomalies  at-  charms  of  person,  manners,  or  intelli- 
tached  to  royal  birth,  that  this  eccentric  gence.  After  the  death  of  his  melan- 
cripple,  whose  life  had.  been  despaired  choly  English  queen,  he  had  for  the  same 
of  at  the  age  at  fourteen,  and  who  w’as  re.a8on  sought  the  hand  of  her  Protestant 
destined  to  leave  a  name  of  gloom  and  sister  in  spite  of  the  very  jirobable 
terror  as  the  victim  of  his  own  passions  chance  of  a  refusal  calculated  to  lower 
and  of  his  father’s  severity,  w'as  an  object  his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ; 
of  intrigue  to  nearly  all  the  crowmed  and  now  it  seemed  possible  to  secure  for 
he.ads  of  hhiropi*.  Not  a  single  court,  his  son  the  alliance  of  the  most  accom- 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Elizalieth  plished  princess  of  her  time,  with  graces 
of  England,  who  herself  in  a  jesting  w’ay  of  jierson  rivalling  tho.se  of  her  mind, 
complained  that  they  )iad  not  married  who  would  bring  into  his  family  not  oidy 
her  to  Don  Carlos,  but  wanted  to  give  a  prospective  rights  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
wife  to  this  sickly,  passionate  youtli,  and  land,  but  would  place  immediately  u|K)n 
not  a  single  princess  but  would  have  his  head  the  crown  of  Scotland.  If  he 
been  proud  to  accm>t  his  hand.  As  long  neglected  to  seize  this  aus|)icious  occa- 
as  there  was  any  no|>e  left,  the  negoti.i-  sion,  Austria  was  not  unwilling,  and 
tions  were  incessjint.  Among  the  priii-  Fnince  would  certainly  make  every 
cesses  to  whom  it  was  proposcnl  to  marry  effort  to  profit  by  his  neglect  and  secure 
him,  were  Marguerite  de  Valois,  after-  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Scotlaml  for 
wards  the  wife  of  Henri’ IV.,  Mary  one  of  their  own  royal  family.  llis|)er- 
Queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt  Dona  Juana,  and  plexity  w.as  great,  and  with  his  usual 
the  Archduchess  Anne  of  Austria.  The  habit  of  jirocrastination,  he  was  unable 
wily  Catherine  de  Meilicis,  liesides  trying  for  some  time  to  take  any  decided  steps, 
every  diplomatic  mameuvre  through  her  Two  other  marriages  seemed  to  him  to 
ambassadors,  wrote  tlie  most  pressing  ofl’er  equal  if  not  superior  advantages, 
letters  to  her  daughter  EliKibeth  to  use  and  he  had  in  some  measure  engaged 
all  her  influence  to  bring  almul  the  mar-  himself  in  both  cases, 
riage  of  Don  Carlos  with  her  only  uu-  •  In  the  first  place,  Dona  Juana,  the 
married  daughter,  and  uever  desisted  sister  of  Philip  II.,  the  early  guardian 
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of  her  nephew,  Avho  had  been  left  a 
widow  at  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
infant  Don  .Jnan,  the  heir  of  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  put  forward  her  own  claims 
to  the  hatid  of  Don  Carlos.  She  WiW  at 
that  time  ten  year’s  older  than  the 
prince ;  but  she  was  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
women  of  all  Castille ;  and  after  her 
marriage  of  barely  two  years’  duration 
with  Don  Juan,  on  her  return  to  Spain, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Philip  II.,  she  had 
not  only  taken  charge  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
monarchy  in  a  manner  which  had  gained 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  her  brother 
and  his  subjects. 

•  The  crown  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
seemed  alone  capable  of  replacing  that 
which  she  had  lost  by  the  death  of  the 
Infante  of  Portugal,  and  the  Coites  of 
Castille,  in  a  solemn  address  to  Philip, 
earnestly  recommended  the  marriage ;  to 
which  recommendation  he  had  re[)lie<l  in 
favorable  terms.  But  Don  Carlos  was 
not  in  a  humor  to  accept  for  princess  a 
wife  out  of  complaisance  to  his  father  or 
as  a  matter  of  state,  lie  broke  out  into 
terms  of  violence  and  repugnance  at  the 
mere  mention  of  a  union  witli  his  aunt, 
and  had  alreaily  resolved  with  all  the 
obstinacy  of  his  nature  on  another  niar- 
.  riage,  wliich  had  be»m  recommen<Ied  on 
his  death-bed  by  the  Kmperor  Charles  V. 
The  princess  in  question  was  the  Arch- 
ducliess  Anne  of  Austria,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian,  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Dona  Maria,  Philip’s  sis¬ 
ter,  .and  one  of  the  former  guardians  of 
Don  Carlos.  Philip  and  Maximilian  inul, 
in  spite  of  much  early  antip.athy,  seen 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  family 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain,  anti 
the  sons  of  Maximilian,  the  Archdukes 
Uodolph  and  Ernest,  had  been  sent  to 
Spain  to  receive  their  etlucation.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  father  of 
Maximilian,  had  maile  overtures  to  the 
ambassatlor  of  Philip  f*)r  the  marriage 
of  his  granddaughter  with  Don  Carlos. 
The  Spanish  King  was  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  the  alliance.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  state  of  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  and  the  indomitable  obstinacy  of 
the  heretical  party  who  fostered  it,  the 
danger  of  an  alliance  between  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  the  House  of  Valois,  and 


between  the  Houses  of  Valois  and 
Austriit,  were  strong  arguments  for 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
became  disabused  of  the  notion  that  it 
was  possible  to  secure  the  annexation 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  or  to  hope  for  the  extinction 
of  Protestantism  in  those  countries,  he 
receded  more  and  more  from  the  project 
of  a  marriage  with  Mary  Stuart.  On 
the  other  hainl,  Don  Carlos  had  con- 
ceive<l  a  strong  .attachment  for  his  cou¬ 
sin  ;  he  had  seen  her  portrait  and  found 
her  features  ,a>id  her  person  eminently 
j)Ieasing ;  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  marry  any  other  person ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  riding  in  tlie  park  at 
Segovia  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
being  asked  by  his  young  mother-in-law, 
after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  where  his 
thoughts  were,  he  replied  they  were  at 
two  hundred  leagues  from  there ;  and  on 
being  presse<l  again,  replied  th.at  they 
were  with  his  cousin.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  all  these  considerations,  Philip 
proceeded  so  far  that  when  Catherine  de 
Medicis  once  more  m.ade  propositions 
about  the  marriage  with  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  he  was  obliged  to  say  that,  as 
regarded  the  in.arri.agc  of  his  son,  he  h.ad 
contracted  engagements  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  b.ack. 

At  the  siimo  time  the  antip.athy  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son  incre.ased  daily, 
and  the  delay  with  which  Philip  thought 
it  necess.ary  to  prolong  the  negotiations 
for  the  Austrian  marriage  did  no  little 
towards  incre.asing  it.  Philip  and  Don 
Carlos  were  both  well  aware  that  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  sindi  a  marriage 
would  be  that  the  latter  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  some  great  office  of  state,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  for  which  he  had  been  designated 
from  his  early  youth,  could  no  longer  bo 
refused  him. 

The  Spanish  education  of  Philip  had 
resulted  in  giving  him  a  nature  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  great  Emperor, 
who  remained  always  a  Fleming  in  his 
tastes,  in  his  frankness  and  his  good 
humor,  his  conviviality  and  his  friendly 
ca>urtesy  towards  his  nobles  and  attend- 
anta  Philip,  with  the  blond  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  outward  appearance  of  a  Flem¬ 
ing,  became  more  Spanish  than  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  His  haughtiness 
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liis  pride,  Ins  reserve,  his  imperturbable 
a>pect,  his  abstinence  from  every  show 
of  emotion,  tiic  uncliani^eable  tottiego 
W’hiclt  characterized  his  life  and  conduct, 
resunieil  in  a  complete  manner  the  pt*CH- 
liarities  which  distinguished  the  Spanish 
gnindees  of  his  time.  Charles  V.  could 
talk  duently  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe;  but  Philip  would  use  no  tongue 
but  the  Spanish.  Charles  would  admit 
freely  to  his  table  princes,  counsellors, 
and  nobles ;  but  Philip  dined  always 
alone.  Nobody  was  considered  worthy 
of  sitting  at  meat  with  him.  Even  his 
queen  and  his  son  and  his  sister  were 
only  allowed  to  partake  of  that  honor 
from  time  to  time,  after  intervals  of 
many  months'  duration.  Charles  V., 
when  he  was  escorted  home  to  his 
palace,  turned  back  and  coiirteously  sji- 
luled  his  nobles ;  he  esteenK*d  himself 
but  the  tirst  among  them.  Philij)  went 
straight  into  his  apartments,  neither 
looking  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  Charles 
was  fond  of  all  manly  exercises,  and  was 
inqiassioned  lor  the  chase,  lie  was  es¬ 
teemed  the  best  horseman  and  jouster 
of  his  time  ;  he  had  killed  a  bull  in  the 
arena ;  he  was  incessant  in  travel ;  in 
active  life  he  lived  in  the  public  gaze ; 
he  never  avoided  war,  and  exposed  his 
person  fearles-^ly  on  all  occasions  in  ener¬ 
getic  action;  he  was  rapid  in  decision. 
Philip  <letested  physical  activity;  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  turmoil  of  the  battle-lield ;  he 
hated  travel ;  he  loved  solitude  and  st*- 
clusion ;  he  ex}>ended  all  his  activity  in 
the  silent  recesses  of  his  cabinet,  eter¬ 
nally  scrawling  marginal  notes  on  des¬ 
patches  ;  with  an  obstinate  and  imperious 
nature,  he  was  never  able  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  on  any  matter,  so  that  he  was 
called  the  very  “father  of  indecision,” 
and  it  is  s:ii<l  he  was  decided  in 
nothing  but  in  remaining  undecide<l. 
Charles  V.,  though  not  intemjKjrate, 
loved  good  cheer  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
Fleming,  and  would  not  abstain  i'rom  his 
game,  his  trout,  his  Flemish  sausages, 
his  highly-spiced  dishes,  and  his  beer, 
however  imminent  was  the  risk  of  a  fit 
of  gout.  Philip  was  as  reserved  in  the 
use  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  as  in  all 
other  things,  and  at  dinner  drank  but 
twice  out  of  a  crystal  goblet  of  small 
size.  The  only  resemblance  in  his  way 
of  living  to  his  father  was  in  his  amours, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


faithful  to  any  of  the  four  wives  who 
successively  shared  the  rigor  of  his 
sombre  existence.  In  his  dress  he  was 
remarkably  neat  and  precise,  though 
never  arraying  himself  like  Charles  V. 
in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  but 
always  in  black  velvet  and  satin,  with 
shoes  likewise  of  velvet.  He  never 
betrayed  his  inward  emotions  or  change 
of  feeling,  and  was  most  courteous  and 
smiling  to  those  on  whose  destruction 
he  was  inflexibly  resolved — so  that  it 
was  said,  “  From  his  smile  to  his  knife 
there  was  but  the  thickness  of  the  blade.” 
Every  expression  of  his  face,  and  every 
word  of  his  mouth,  were  framed  upon 
calculation.  He  was  familiar  with  no 
one  during  his  whole  life,  and  ]>re8erved 
ever  a  severe  and  im{»erturbable  gravity, 
exhibiting  in  this  a  great  contrast  with 
Charles  V.,  who  was  never  unwilling  to 
joke  with  his  attendants,  and  found  ple.a- 
sure  in  a  humorous  reply.  If  his  iSIinis- 
ters  once  incurred  his  disfavor,  they 
never  recovered  it.  He  govemed  Sjiain 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  a  simple  ta|>  on 
the  shoulder  from  the  rod  of  one  of  his 
olguazih  was  suflicient  to  make  the 
greatest  grandee  surrender  at  dis«.-retion. 
In  justice  he  was  inflexible,  and  never 
was  known  to  pardon  a  ciiminal.  He 
never  forgot  an  injury,  and  if  his  ven¬ 
geance  was  slow  it  was  implacable. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
dis|>osition,  he  hated  noise,  scandal,  and 
ail  manifestations  of  an  ill-governe<l  na¬ 
ture.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
o«lious  to  such  a  disposition,  how  discord¬ 
ant  with  such  habits,  were  the  outbreaks 
and  eccentricities  of  his  son  Don  Carlos, 
who  concealed  nothing,  whose  word,  it 
was  said,  was  as  rapid  as  his  thought,  and 
whose  ill-balanced  and  grotesque  nature 
exploded  in  daily  acts  of  unseemly  vio¬ 
lence  and  brutality.  Every  extr.avagant 
and  eccentric  incident  was  immediate¬ 
ly  carried  to  the  King's  ear,  who  bl  ood¬ 
ed  in  quiet  on  the  strange  nature  of 
his  son,  and  reflected  on  the  evil  which 
he  might  bring  on  his  government,  and 
the  detriment  which  he  must  cause  to 
his  authority.  The  virtues  his  son  pos¬ 
sessed — generosity,  truthfulness,  incapa¬ 
city  of  dissimulation,  and  oj>en-hearted 
dealings  with  those  he  esteemed  as  friends 
and  foes,  were  juecisely  the  <}ualities 
which  Philip  held  in  suspicion  and  dis- 
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like.  Wliile  the  excesses  of  footl,  the 
outbreaks  ()f  temper,  the  outm^es  and 
ill-treatment  to  which  Don  Carlos  sub¬ 
jected  the  objects  of  his  aversion,  and 
the  Kcamlal  of  his  disorderly  coinluet  in 
public,  w<‘re  vices  which  he  deemed 
worse  than  crimes,  bccranse  they  were  not 
only  disgraceful,  but  useless  and  j)re- 
judieial  to  his  own  dignity.  The  vexa¬ 
tion  of  Don  Carlos,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
the  neglect  of  his  father,  and  his  own 
political  insignificance,  found  vent  in  an- 

ffry  speeches,  and  at  no  interview  could 
ic  conceal  his  ill-lmmor.  Ilis  place  in 
the  (treat  Council  was  a  mere  mockery, 
since  affairs  of  real  importance  were  rare¬ 
ly  submitted  to  that  hody.  Such  dis¬ 
content,  increased  by  the  i>rocrastinating 
manner  in  which  Philip  carried  on  the 
negotiations  for  his  marriage,  at  last  dis- 
])layed  itself  in  disrespectful  jests  and 
sarcasms,  which  were  [)recisely  calcu¬ 
lated  t(»  wound  the  pride  of  the  King  in 
its  most  sensitive  ])art — his  conceit  of 
his  own  kingly  dignity — by  casting  ridi¬ 
cule  on  his  se<lentarv  ami  secluded  habits 
of  government,  and  his  antipathy  to  an 
active  life. 

The  discontent  on  both  sides  took  at 
last  the  character  of  aversion,  and  the 
Prince  extended  this  feeling  to  all  the 
ministers  and  attei;dants,  and  to  every 
one  whom  ]’hili|)  honored  with  his  favor 
and  coiifitlence,  and  showed  itself  in  acts 
of  extreme  violence.  It  is  said  that  he 
jmt  his  hand  on  his  dagger  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  life  of  Don  Diego  d’Espinosa, 
the  presitlent  of  the  Council  of  Castille, 
for  ])revcnting  a  comedian,  Cineros,  from 
jdaying  before  him,  and  that  he  only  de¬ 
sisted  from  extremities  when  the  ])re8i- 
dent  fell  down  upon  his  knees.  Another 
still  more  significant  act  of  violence  of 
the  Prince  is  recorded,  and  gives  a  re¬ 
newed  proof  of  the  chagrin  and  anger 
which  he  felt  at  being  excluded  from  the 
councils  of  the  King.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  when  Philip  had  shut  himself  up 
in  council  with  some  of  his  Ministers, 
Don  Carlos  arrived  and  listened  at  the 
key-hole,  in  the  sight  of  the  ladies  of 
honor  of  the  Queen  and  the  pages  of 
the  court.  Don  Diego  d’Acuna,  one  of 
his  gentlemen,  ventured  to  suggest  how 
unpleasant  a  scene  would  follow  if  the 
King  were  to  come  out  suddeidy.  Don 
Carlos  nursed  a  deep  resentment  for  his 
interference,  and  on  a  subsequent  oc¬ 


casion  struck  him  with  his  fist,  which 
drew’  down  on  the  Prince  a  severe  re¬ 
primand  from  his  father,  who  allowed 
Don  Diego  to  withdraw  from  the  service 
of  the  Prince,  and  promoted  him  to  a 
richer  benefice  about  the  court. 

Tlie  intractable  nature  of  Don  Carlos 
only  became  pliant  beneath  the  un¬ 
wearying  kindness  and  solicitude  of  Eliz- 
alH'th.  He  who  coidd  place  no  bounds 
to  his  imperiousness  and  arrogance  in 
the  case  of  others,  whom  all  approached 
with  fear  and  trembling,  showed  himself 
full  of  respect  and  submission  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  (ineen,  and  obeyed  her 
slightest  cornniands.  He  sought  every 
means  of  giving  her  pleasure,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  on  all  occasions  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  in  her  hours  of  trial  and  difiiculty  ; 
and  in  his  account-books  there  are  many 
records  of  expenses  incurred  for  presents 
to  Elizjibeth  and  her  ladies  of  honor, 
with  which  he  sought  to  show  his  sense 
of  her  compassionate  consideration.  The 
few  other  friends  whom  Don  Carlos  pos¬ 
sessed — his  grandmother  the  Queen-dow¬ 
ager  of  Portugal,  his  old  preceptor  I  lono- 
rato  .Tuan,  bishop  of  Osuna,  w’hom  he  al¬ 
ways  treated  with  respect  and  aliection 
— usetl  every  effort  to  change  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  Don  Carlos  for  Philip  ;  and  it 
may  be  surmised  from  the  grateful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  responded  to  their  remon¬ 
strances,  as  well  as  to  the  attentions  of 
the  (iueen,  that  with  a  kind  and  consid¬ 
erate  treatment  much  of  the  rudeness 
and  asperity  of  his  nature  might  have 
been  subdued. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  w’hen 
the  troubles  of  the  Low’  Countries,  on 
the  government  of  which  Don  Carlos 
had  fixed  an  obstinate  hope,  w’cre  des¬ 
tined  to  exercise  a  pow’erful  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Prince.  Philip 
II.  on  quitting  these  provinces  in  1559, 
had  left  behind  him  a  vast  amount  of  dis¬ 
content,  ])rincipally  owing  to  an  infringe-” 
ment  of  their  liberties  by  placing  garri¬ 
sons  of  Spanish  troops  in  their  strong 
places  ami  frontier-tow’iis.  The  free- 
spirited  Flemings  were  not  disposed  to 
become  enslaved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  duchy  of  Milan 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Kai)Ies  and  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,and  Philij),with  much  ill-will, 
had  been  constrained  at  last  to  yield  to 
the  national  wish,  and  remove  his  troops. 

But  the  great  causes  of  grievance  were 
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the  rigorous  execution  of  the  flaear^* 
(as  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign  were 
usually  styled  in  the  Netherlands)  which 
had  been  promulgated  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Papal  Inquisition. 
Both  these  innovations  had  been  intro- 
duc'ed  by  Charles  V.  The  pl^icard*  were 
of  Dominican  severity.  People  were 
made  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  for 
even  having  an  heretical  liook  in  their 
possession,  and  for  attending  a  Calvin- 
istic  sermon.  Men  were  to  In?  executed 
with  the  sword,  women  were  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be 
burnt.  During  the  life  of  Charles  V.  these 
dreadful  edicts  had  excite<l  less  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  leniency  with  which  they 
were  carried  out.  But  Philip  II.  was  re¬ 
solved  to  have  them  executed  without 
mercy,  ordered  his  Ministers  to  proceed 
upon  them  with  the  extremest  rigor,  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons,  and  issues!  an  or¬ 
dinance  enjoining  a  scrupulous  and  cruel 
severity  in  the  persecution  of  all  persons 
suspected  of  heresy ;  he  declared  repeat¬ 
edly  that  he  was  prepared  rather  to  lose 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  alto¬ 
gether  than  make  any  concessions  to  the 
bold  remonstrances  of  the  Netherlanders, 
or  to  innovators  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  free  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
resolutely  resisted  the  infraction  of  their 
privileges,  and  ideas  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  took  such  strong  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  nobles  and  burgesses  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  representatives  of 
Philip  and  the  Inquisition,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  assumerl  rajndly  a 
more  perilous  aspect,  llie  people  pub¬ 
licly  assailed  the  oflicei-s  of  justice  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  delivered 
by  force  from  jjrison  the  victims  who 
were  destined  to  the  flames.  The  mag¬ 
istrates  themselves  declined  to  carry  out 
the  merciless  requisitions  of  the  pla¬ 
cards,  and  not  only  refused  their  aid  to 
the  servitors  of  the  Inquisition,  but 
ordered  some  of  its  functionaries  to  be 
imprisoned.  The  leading  nobles  of  the 
Council  of  State  declared  for  religious 
toleration  ;  and  even  in  the  private  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  King’s  sister,  Margaret  of 
Paima,  Ministers  recommended  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  persecution  of  heretics. 

Emigration  of  fugitives  oij  a  large 
scale  from  the  terrors  of  Philip’s  govern¬ 
ment  dejKjpulated  the  country — twenty 
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thousand  Flemings  settled  in  London, 
Sandwich,  and  their  neighborhoods. 
The  state  of  the  finances  in  the  midst 
of  such  confusion  was  deplorable;  and 
tt-ith  an  empty  treasury  and  a  hostile 
population  who  refused  all  votes  of  siq,- 
plies,  Margaret  of  Parma  determined  at 
last  to  send  the  Count  of  Kgmont,  the 
victor  of  Saint  Q'l^'idin  and  of  (irave- 
lines,  to  Spain,  to  lay  before  the  King 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  jxdicy  and 
of  immediate  assistance  to  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlamls.  The  recejuion  of  Kgmont 
by  Philip  and  by  the  court  of  Ma<lrid 
w:i8  of  a  highly  flattering  mature;  the 
King  loaded  him  with  personal  favors, 
and  listened  to  his  remonstrances  with 
the  most  gracious  condescension ;  but 
he  change*!  his  policy  in  nothing; 
and  the  Flemish  nobleman,  one  of  the 
most  accornjdished  cavaliers  of  his  time, 
departe*!  from  Madrid  without  effecting 
any  change  in  the  intolerant  resolves  of 
Philip,  who  signified  the  result  of  his 
deliberations  on  the  subject  of  the  appeal 
made  to  him,  in  letters  dated  the  17th 
and  20th  of  October,  1565,  reiterating 
commands  for  the  strict  observance  of 
the  jdacards,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Inquisition  in  all  its  authority.  “Sans 
la  religion,”  he  declared  in  a  French  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  sister,  “mes  pays  de  delA 
ne  vauhlriont  rien.”  The  news  of  the 
inflexible  resolutions  of  the  King  roused 
up  the  hid*len  fires  of  revolt  throughotit 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  excessive 
dearness  of  corn,  and  the  destitution  of 
the  people  caused  by  the  stagnation  of 
industry  and  commerce,  added  to  the 
fermentation  of  the  i>ublic  mind,  while 
the  government  could  not  rely  on  the 
fidelity  of  their  troops,  who  had  remain¬ 
ed  tw'enty-seven  months  without  pay. 
The  nobility  of  the  country  were  irritated 
in  an  extreme  degree ;  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  declared  that  they  would 
not  lend  the  slightest  assistance  to  the 
burning  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  demanded  to  be 
replaced  in  his  public  functions.  The 
Marquis  de  Berghes,  who  had  fiequent- 
ly  made  a  similar  request,  solicited  his 
dismissal  from  office,  and  the  Count  of 
Kgmont  followed  his  example.  The 
chief  towns  of  Barbant  presented  strong 
remonstances  against  the  King’s  orders. 
News  reached  the  Regent  of  a  confed- 
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erution  Htnonji;  the  nobility  similar  to 
such  ns  liad  taken  place  in  France ;  and 
in  the  extremity  of  despair  she  aj^ain 
determined  to  ap{>eal  to  Philip,  and 
selected  the  Marquis  de  Berghes  and 
the  Baron  dc  Montigny  fur  a  mis-Mun  to 
Spain,  to  solicit  concessi(»n.s  from  the 
King  which  c.ouId  not  be  refu.'^e*!  without 
rousing  a  general  conflagration  through¬ 
out  the  Xetherlands. 

An  accident  whicii  confined  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Berghes  to  his  bed  prevented  his 
(leparture  at  the  same  time  as  Montigny, 
who  arrived  at  Madrid  alone.  K:ich  of 
these  noblemen  was  an  object  of  extreme 
dislike  to  l^hilip,  who  had  been  kept  well 
infonned  of  their  conduct  and  exjiressed 
oi)inions.  He  regarded  both  as  detest- 
al)le  Catholics.  Montigny'  had  publicly 
e.aten  meat  in  the  Holy  M  eek;  both  ha<l 
declared  that  there  was  no  justification 
— human  or  divine — for  shedding  bUnxl 
in  the  cau.se  of  reli^itm;  and  both,  with 
the  frankness  of  Flemings,  had  s|K)ken 
in  severe  terms  of  the  duplicity  and  in¬ 
tolerance  of  Philip.  Berghes  had  even 
gone  further.  He  had  a.sked  the  dean 
of  Sainte  (tudule  to  show  him  a  passage 
of  Holy  Writ  which  justified  the  burning 
of  heretics,  and  siiid  that  the  King,  if  he 
would  ]»reserve  the  Low  Countries,  must 
be  content  to  be  served  by  heretics,  un- 
le.ss  he  could  bring  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  down  from  heaven  to  his 
assistance.  Montigny  rendered  himself 
still  more  suspected  by  visiting,  on  his 
way  through  France,  the  great  Hugue¬ 
not  family  of  the  Chatillon.s,  to  whom 
he  was  related  and  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  intercourse. 

Philip,  however,  with  his  usual  j)owers 
of  dissimulation,  concealed  his  animosity, 
and  captivated  the  free  Flemish  noble¬ 
man  by  an  affected  aftability,  and  by  the 
j)atience  with  which  he  listened  to  his 
representations.  Philip,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  had  already  resolved 
to  put  to  death  both  Montigny  and  Ber¬ 
ghes  ;  but  as  Berghes  was  not  yet  in  his 
power,  he  continued  his  game  of  decep¬ 
tion  until  he  should  entice  him  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  be  able  to  throw  off  the  mask 
with  advanU>gc.  Berghes,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  of  the  uselessness  of  his 
journey,  only  undertook  the  mission  at 
the  urgent  persua.sion  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  and  Egmont  and  Montignpr.  Still 
suffering  from  his  woiflid,  he  arrived  at 


Lusignan,  near  Poitiers,  when  he  w’as 
unable  to  proceed  from  the  weakneas  of 
his  health,  and  despatched  his  majordo- 
mo  Aguilera  to  Montigny,  to  request 
permis.-.ion  to  return  home.  But  Philip, 
with  eveiy  expression  of  interest  and 
concern  at  the  state  of  the  health  of  the 
M:irquis,  lured  him,  with  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand,  into  his  clutches,  from 
which  the  doomed  man  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  escaiHJ.  Berghes,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Spanish  Court,  was  receive<l  by 
the  King  with  the  same  cordiality  as 
Molitign^;  but  there  was  one  fatal  sign 
— the  chief  noblemen  of  the  Court  omit¬ 
ted  to  visit  him,  a  mark  of  courtesy 
which  they  had  juiid  to  the  fellow-envoy. 
The  King's  resolution  lieing  irrevocably 
taken,  he  amused  the  Flemish  nobleinen 
with  every  mark  of  condescension  and 
kindness,  till  the  moment  should  arrive 
at  which  he  could  dispose  of  them  in 
secresy  and  with  advantage.  The  news 
of  the  destruction  of  the  churches  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  ha«l  been  carried  out 
in  imit.ation  of  the  violences  of  the 
French  Calvinists  in  1501  and  1502, 
served  still  further  to  exasperate  the 
Spanish  King,  and  make  him  more 
obstinate  in  his  cruel  re.solves.  The 
signs  of  inward  agitation  were  more 
manifest  in  him  th.an  at  any  other  time 
of  his  life,  ami  this  was  evidently  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  of  his  existence. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this 
great  Kuropean  movement  is  how  far 
the  destiny  of  Don  Carlos  was  attected 
by  it,  it  was  believed  in  the  Low 
Countries  that  Don  Carlos  entered  into 
relation  with  the  Flemish  deputies,  and 
had  either  partly  engaged  or  made  over¬ 
tures  for  engaging  in  a  con.spiracy 
.against  his  father  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  also  declared  to 
Alava,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  she 
had  a  similar  account  from  Coliguy,  who 
was  a  relative  of  Montigny;  and  C.a- 
brera,  the  historian  of  Philip  II.,  confirms 
the  statement.  M.  Gachard  rejects,  but 
on  insufficient  grounds,  all  notion  of 
any  relation  of  the  Prince  either  with 
Egmont,  Berghes,  or  Montigny. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Don  Carlos,  with  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Low  Countries  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Archduchess  Anne  were 
fixed  ideas,  w’hose  hatred  of  his  father 
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and  dwontent  with  1114  position  at 
]\Iadrid  were  daily  crrowiii"  in  intensity, 
should  not  haA'e  put  himself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  those  Flemish  noblemen. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  nothincr  can 
be  more  likely  than  that  Philip,  with  his 
suspicions  character  and  his  habits  of 
secresy,  should  have  suppress«*d  all 
record  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  denied 
continually  all  e.xislence  of  any  such 
intention  in  the  brain  of  Don  Carlos. 
Few'  things  could  be  more  injurious  to 
his  position  in  the  Low'  Countries  than  a 
belief  in  the  jniblic  th.at  they  had  an  ally 
in  the  I*rince  of  the  .\stnrias,  the  heir- 
presnmiitive  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  that  subsequently  he  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  sympathies  with  his  father’s  re¬ 
volted  snbje<’ts.  As  rej^rds  lierohes 
and  Montifrny,  Philip  had  resolved  never 
to  allow  tliem  to  leave  Spain,  either  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid  of  their  divnljjrinjj 
the  d.aiifrerous  knowledge  which  they 
had  acqtiired  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
or  because  he  was  .afraid  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  eontin- 
uetl  to  show  them  a  d(H*eitful  face  of 
favor,  and  while  pretending  to  listen 
favorably  to  all  their  proposals  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Flemish  <lominions, 
wrote  desp, itches  to  the  Kegent  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  same  unchangeable  line  of  policy. 
Such  slight  concessions  as  he  was  induced 
to  grant  w’ith  the  pen  he,  with  the  usual 
casuistry  of  his  .lesuitical  conscience,  re¬ 
voked  inwardly  in  his  mind,  and  made  a 
written  declai‘atif)n  l>efore  his  coniessor, 
that  his  slight  show  of  leniency  was 
adopted  tnerely  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  to  avoi<t  worse  acts  for  a  time.  Ib-r- 
ghes  and  Montigny,  convince<l  of  the 
hojK'lessness  of  their  mis.sion,  demanded 
urgently  permission  to  return  to  Flan¬ 
ders.  lie  tenqmrizecl  with  them  .as  long 
as  tempoi  ization  was  jMissible.  But  his 
implacable  sjnrit  had  resolved  oil  their 
speedy  destruction.  He  w.as  saved  the 
crime  of  putting  to  death  the  ^Marquis 
de  Berghi'S,  w  ho  was  seizeal  with  a  fatal 
attack  of  the  malady  which  had  long 
consumed  him.  When  Philip  was  in- 
formccl  that  he  had  not  many  hours  to 
live,  he  sent  him  the  pt>rmission  to  leave 
Spain  which  he  had  so  long  demanded  in 
vain,  and  after  his  decease,  had  magniti- 
cent  obst-quies  celebrated  for  the  victim 
he  was  about  to  immolate,  in  order — to 
use  his  own  words — to  show  the  esteem 
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in  w'hich  he  .and  his  Ministers  held  the 
nobles  of  the  Low  Countries.  With 
Montigny  he  used  less  ceremony.  On 
the  d.ay  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Cotints  Kgmont  and 
Horn,  he  threw’  oflT  the  mask.  The  Flem¬ 
ish  envoy  w’as  seized  and  shut  n]>  in  the 
Alcazar  of  Segovia,  whence  ho  was  taken 
to  the  castle  of  Simancas,  sccn  tly  str.an- 
gled  there  on  the  Kith  of  October,  1570, 
and  buried  by  night  without  ceremony. 

In  the  presence,  however,  <»f  the  great 
difticulties  which  beset  him  in  the  S"cth- 
erlands,  Philip  had  convoked  the  Cortes 
of  Castille,  and  opened  them  in  great 
state  on  the  11th  of  December,  1500.  at 
his  palace  at  Madrid,  surrotmded  by  the 
great  officers  of  his  household,  w  ith  the 
Prince  his  son  by  his  side,  scatcil  under 
the  chair  of  state.  The  King’s  address 
was  read  by  his  secretary  of  state,  b'ran- 
eisco  de  Kras.so.  He  laid  before  them  the 
necessity  of  combating  the  Turks  and  the 
Algerines ;  the  troubleil  state  of  the  Low 
Countries,  owing  to  the  new  doctrines 
in  religion,  ami  the  consequent  commo¬ 
tions  of  w  hich  they  inid  been  the  e.ansc ; 
his  need  of  supplies  to  meet  the  large 
expenditure  of  the  great  work  of  paeifi- 
e<ation  which  he  had  in  hand  ;  and  his  in¬ 
tention  of  going  in  jn-rson  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance  to  superintend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  remedial  measures  w  liieh  the 
state  of  affairs  rendered  necessary.  He 
eoneluded  by  declaring  the  necessitous 
condition  of  his  treasury,  the  encumbered 
situation  of  the  royal  patrimony,  by 
reason  of  the  wars  of  hisow  ti  ami  thepre- 
cetling  reign,  and  the  impossibility,  w  ith¬ 
out  assistance,  of  fulfilling  the  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  possessor  of  the  crown. 
Cristobal  de  Miranda  of  Burgos,  one  of 
the  ]tn>riiro(lorcs  or  deputies,  replied  in 
the  name  of  the  assembly,  in  grandilo¬ 
quent  Castilian  style,  recognizing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  combating  at  the  same  time  the 
Turk,  the  great  enemy  of  the  ('hiistian 
name,  ami  the  errors  an<l  evil  doctrines 
w  hich  were  being  disseminatetl  through¬ 
out  Christemlom.  He  acknowledged  the 
perilous  comlition  of  the  Low  Cttuntries, 
which  in  })art,  tit  least,  hail  separatetl 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
C'atholic  Church,  and  abjured  at  once  the 
obedience  tlm*  to  (lod  and  their  lawful 
sovereign.  He  admitted  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  King  in  tluit  part  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  seemed  necessary,  but  insinuated  how’ 
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pratofnl  it  wouM  be  to  bis  subjects  of 
Castillo  could  be  manage  affairs  without 
poing  there,  anil  added  a  magnificent  eu¬ 
logy  ofthe  niauy  holy  virtues  of  the  King, 
and  of  the  fi-licity  and  prosjterity  of  his 
stibjects.  The  orator  concluded  by  an 
adulatory  supidoinent  on  the  virtues  of 
Don  (Darios,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  a]»i>roaching  tragic  destiny  ofthe  ill- 
fated  youth,  reduces  to  strange  insignifi¬ 
cance  the  vahie  ofthe  high-flown  language 
he  had  just  bestowed  upon  Philip.  “And 
this  felicity  and  ]>rosperity  is  the  greater 
as  it  perpetuates  itself  in  the  verv  noble 
and  very  powerful  Prince  our  )ord,  in 
whom  admirably  shine  forth  the  grand¬ 
eur,  clemency,  maffuanimity,  and  mag- 
uificeiice,  and  other  great  virtues  of 
your  Majesty,  in  most  fortunate  imita¬ 
tion.” 

To  make  still  more  flaarant  the  vanity 
of  this  extravagant  adulation,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prince  committed,  before  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  Cortes,  the  greatest  act  of  pub¬ 
lic  scandal  of  which  he  had  yet  been  guil¬ 
ty,  and  that  in  the  presence  ofthe  Cortes 
themselves.  The  deputies  deliberated 
upon  the  position  of  afiairs,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government  to  be  established 
in  the  King’s  absence.  The  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  of  the 
.\sturias  should  remain  at  Madrid  as  the 
lieutenant-general  of  his  father,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  position  as  Philip  had  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  absence  ofCharles  V".  Don 
Cbu’los  l>ecame  acquainted  with  the  tenor 
of  their  propositions;  but  he  had  sworn 
to  .accompany  the  King  to  Flanders,  and 
had  begun  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  the  early  and  constant  object  of 
Ids  desires.  Philip  quitted  ^ladrid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  custom,  at  the  epoch  ofthe 
great  religions  festivals,  to  pass  Christ¬ 
mas  at  the  Kscurial.  Don  Carlos  profit- 
e<l  by  his  absence  to  go  alone  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Cortes,  and,  after  having 
assured  himself  that  all  i\\c  procuradoreit 
w’ere  present,  addressed  them  in  a  violent 
8]>eecii,  declaring  his  fixed  intention  to 
go  to  Flanders  with  the  King,  reproach¬ 
ing  them  with  having  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  marry  with  his  aunt — since 
he  found  it  strange  that  they  shoidd 
meddle  with  the  afiairs  of  his  marriage 
at  all — and  threatening  with  his  impl.a- 
cable  vengeance  alt  who  should  venture 
to  inleiTere  in  these  matters  in  any  way. 
After  w’hich  he  turned  his  back  on  the 


procurof/oreK,  stupefied  at  this  unexpect, 
ed  display  of  violence. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  injunctions  of  the 
Prince  to  sccrc'sy,  the  words  which  ho 
had  uttered  became  known  all  over  Ma¬ 
drid.  Don  Carlos  from  this  time  laid 
aside  all  care  for  public  opinion,  and  be¬ 
haved  in  so  reckless  and  violent  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  offered  some  excuse  to  Piiilip 
for  the  acts  of  severity  which  cut  short 
his  eccentric  career.  Indeed,  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  his  subsequent  conduct  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  strong  vein  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  his  nature  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  accident  to  the  head, 
which  we  have  related,  and  the  o|)cration 
of  trepanning  the  skull,  performed  on 
Don  ('arlos,  may  have  caused  some  j>er- 
manent  lesion  of  the  brain  and  afiected 
his  mental  faculties  in  after  life.  It  is  im- 
jiossible  to  say  how  far  this  tendency  was 
brought,  out  and  developed  by  the  liarsh 
treatment  of  his  father,  the  uncongenial 
atmo'iphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
absence  of  any  occupation  for  a  spirit  anx¬ 
ious  for  era [tloy merit  ami  a  ]>osition  be¬ 
coming  his  rank ;  but  that  his  wild  follies 
and  disorders  arose  in  great  part  from 
these  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  He  gave  blows  to  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendant  gentlemen,  called  another  by 
opprobrious  names,  drew  his  dagger  n|v 
on  another,  caused  children  to  be  beaten, 
and,  according  to  the  historian  Cabrera, 
wanted  to  burn  a  house  down,  because 
some  water  had  fallen  upon  him  from  one 
ofthe  windows.  His  violence  extended 
itself  even  to  animals ;  he  maimed  the 
horses  in  his  own  stables,  and  so  ill- 
treated  one  which  his  father  held  in  par¬ 
ticular  afiection  that  the  unfortunate  an¬ 
imal  died  in  a  few  days  At  the  same 
time,  these  cruelties  and  eccentricities 
were  not  unaccompanied  with  generous 
actions ;  for  among  the  list  of  his  expen¬ 
ses  may  be  found  proofs  t4i.at  he  paid  the 
charges  of  the  education  of  children 
thrown  upon  the  world  without  re¬ 
sources,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  at 
this  time  much  embarrassed  with  debt. 

^loreover,  ho  allowed  the  few  whom  he 
held  in  afiection  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  The  Doctor 
llernan  Suarez  de  Toledo,  the  olcade 
de  eusd  y  vorte,  the  master  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  from  early  times  had  succteded  in 
winning  his  confidence,  and  responded 
to  the  goodwill  of  the  Prince  with  uii- 
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remitting  devotion.  Letters  of  the  most 
urgent  chanioter  are  extant  in  which 
Suarez  appealed  pathetically  to  his 
young  Prince  to  change  his  habits  and 
his  conduct,  and  from  these  we  learn 
that  D<tn  Carlos  had  ceased  to  make  regu¬ 
lar  confession,  and  that  there  were  “  ter¬ 
rible  things,”  terribles'^  which, 

if  discovered,  and  in  the  case  of  another 
person,  would  place  his  young  master  in 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  know  if  he 
w’cre  Christian  or  no — jntra  ttabtr  si  era 
cristiano  d  wo.  These  letters,  as  bold  in 
substance  as  they  were  res|>t*etful  in  form, 
did  not  diminish  the  affection  of  Don 
Carlos  for  the  writer ;  since  he  subse¬ 
quently  signed  a  bond  j>romising  Suarez 
10,000  ducats  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughters,  and  styled  him  therein  his 
very  great  friend,  “  mi  yrandlsimo  ami- 
^o,”  but  he  did  not  change  his  conduct 
m  the  slightest  degree. 

On  the  contrary,  he  began  now  to 
behave  as  insolently  to  the  highest  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  st.ate  as  he  had  behaved  to 
his  own  attendants.  Whether  Philip 
ever  really  intended  to  go  to  Flanders 
cannot  now'  be  determined ;  all  the  im¬ 
mense  expenditure  to  which  he  put  him¬ 
self  and  the  country  by  way  of  preparing 
for  it  may  have  Wen,  in  his  very  double¬ 
dealing  nature,  merely  a  blind  to  mislead 
public  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
erplexity  about  his  journey  must  have 
een  increased  by  the  rebellious  nature 
of  his  son.  If  Philip  went  in  company 
with  Don  Carlos,  the  Prince  would  be  a 
mark  for  the  intrigues  of  heretics  and 
rebels,  and  might  add  to  the  ditticullies 
in  that  quarter.  If  he  left  him  behind  in 
Spain,  he  might  be  the  source  of  endless 
embarrassment  to  the  home  government. 
For  the  time  at  leJist  he  decided  to  re¬ 
main  in  Spain,  and  to  scuid  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  his  ]ilace  on  that  mission  of  mas¬ 
sacre  and  teiTor  which  has  made  his 
name  infamous  for  all  time.  The  Duke 
went  to  take  his  leave  of  Phllij)  at  Aran- 
juez ;  and  as  the  I’l  ince  was  also  there 
he  could  not  dispense  with  the  visit  of 
ceremony  w'hich  was  his  due.  Don  Car¬ 
los  immediately  on  his  entrance  Hew  into 
a  fit  of  violent  fury ;  he  declared  that  he 
alone,  Don  Carlos,  ought  to  have  the 
mission  to  Flanders,  and  threatened  to 
kill  the  Duke  if  he  took  his  place.  Alva 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the 
Prince  with  every  argument  in  his  power 


and  every  show  of  respect,  but  in  vain. 
Don  Carlos  drew  his  dagger  u|»on  him 
and  made  two  attemptsto  stab  his  visitor, 
from  which  he  was  only  prevented  by 
the  superior  strength  ot  liis  antagonist. 
After  this  scene  of  violence,  Philip,  either 
from  (lissimulation  or  from  a  wish  to  see 
if  better  treatment  would  moderate  the 
violent  nature  of  his  son,  conferred  u|X)n 
Don  Carlos  several  marks  of  favor — he 
named  him  Presiilent  of  the  Council  of 
State  and  of  War ;  gave  him  comjdete 
jurisdiction  in  several  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment,  increased  his  ])ension  from  sixty 
thousan«l  to  a  hundred  thousand  ducats; 
and  made  hiin  a  formal  promise  to 
take  him  to  the  Netherlands.  For 
some  time  the  relations  between  father 
.and  son  improved,  and  Don  Carlos  ful¬ 
filled  the  duties  of  his  new'  functions  with 
industry  and  regularity.  But  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  King’s  confessor 
made  to  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  this 
improvement  was  of  short  duration  ;  and 
the  Prince,  in  spite  of  his  increase  of  pen¬ 
sion,  continued  to  contract  debts  to  a 
very  large  amount ;  he  threatened  the 
life  of  a  Genoese  banker  w'hohad  refused 
to  advance  him  100,000  crowns,  and 
bought  jewels  of  immense  value  when  he 
had  not  a  ducat  of  his  own  to  p.ay  for  them. 

After  endless  tergiversation  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  long-winded  letters  to  the  I’ope 
and  to  the  Emfieror,  Philip  finally  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  not  to  go 
himself  to  the  Netherlands,  and  this 
resolution  deranged  all  the  projects  and 
expectations  of  Don  Carlos,  liis  estab- 
lisinnent  in  the  Netherlands  was  far¬ 
ther  off  than  ever,  his  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess  Anno,  the  subject  of  never- 
ending  negotiations  and  of  incessant 
appeals  to  the  indexible  Philip,  both  from 
himselt  and  the  Kmperor  Maximilian, 
who  )H‘rsisted  in  desiring  the  union,  in 
spite  of  lull  knowledge  of  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  violence  of  Don  Carlos,  was  in¬ 
definitely  postponed,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Madrid,  subject  to  the 
espionage  and  authority ofa  father  whom 
be  hated  and  despiseil.  liis  detestation 
of  the  King  increasi‘d  to  matlness  in¬ 
capable  of  control,  and  he  began  now  to 
entertain  the  project  of  a  secret  fiight 
from  Spain,  and  to  make  all  preparations 
for  putting  it  into  execution.  The  idea 
was  no  new  one  ,with  him.  Such  an 
escape  from  an  intolerable  state  of  exist- 
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ence  bad  been  frequently  the  subject  of 
his  deliberations.  To  put  his  plan  into 
execution  he  had  need  of  a  larj^e  sum  of 
money,  and  he  had  none.  At  Madrid 
his  credit  was  exhausted ;  but  he  sent 
two  of  his  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Toledo,  to  Medina  del  Canipo,  to  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  to  Burgos  to  endeavor  to 
raise  funds;  but  some  few  thousands  of 
ducats  u'ere  all  they  were  able  to  collect, 
and  six  hundred  thousand,  according  to 
his  cahailation,  were  at  least  necessary 
for  his  journey.  lie  sent  anew  to  Seville 
one  of  his  confidants,  with  twelve  letters 
of  credit  in  blank,  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  and  with  strict  injunctions  to 
secrecy  and  caution ;  but  this  mission 
likewise  seems  to  have  been  without 
much  result,  lie  next  sent  letters  of 
invitation  to  several  of  the  leading 
grandees,  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey 
of  great  importance,  h'our  replied  affirm¬ 
atively,  but  the  rest  either  in  an  evasive 
manner,  or  by  sending  his  letters  to  the 
King.  He  prepared  likewise  a  number 
of  other  letters  addressed  to  the  King, 
to  the  Pope,  and  all  the  chief  princes  of 
Euro[»e,  and  to  the  jrrincipal  officers  of 
state  and  the  chief  men  of  SjKiin,  to  be 
despatched  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
started  from  Madrid,  explaining  the 
reason  of  his  meditated  flight,  giving  a 
history  of  his  ill-treatment,  and  setting 
forth  all  causes  of  grievance  against  his 
father.  With  a  character  so  imprudent 
and  wild  as  that  of  the  Prince,  it  was 
impossible  that  any  of  these  me.asures 
could  have  Ireen  taken  without  the 
knowledge  of  Philip.  The  preparations 
of  Don  Carlos  lasted  for  several  months, 
and  that  Philip  made  no  attempt,  as  a 
kind  and  considenate  father,  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  his  son  increases  our  ojunion 
of  the  harshness  and  insensibility  of  his 
character.  With  his  usual  duplicity,  he 
gave  no  signs  of  displeasure  when  he  met 
the  Prince  in  public  or  private.  On  the 
contrary,  he  showed  him  such  a  smiling 
countcn.ance  as  he  was  wont  to  show  to 
those  whom  he  was  about  to  destroy. 
And  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  he  purposely  let  him  go  to  ruin  his 
own  way. 

But  another  prince  was  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  tragic  catastrophe, 
whose  conduct  one  could  w'ish  to  judge 
with  less  severity.  The  g.allant  and 
romantic  nature  of  Don  J uan  of  Austria, 
Niw  Seriks— Vol.  VIL,  No.  6. 


his  splendid  achievements,  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  both  from  history  and  art  with  his 
noble  form  and  bearing,  and  the  interest 
excited  by  his  premature  end,  excite 
regret  that  any  suspicion  should  exist 
of  his  having  played  false  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  having  conspired  to  betray  the  un- 
hapny  youth’s  follies  and  rashness  to  his 
inquacable  father.  Don  Carlos  w'a.s,  wo 
have  seen,  brought  up  as  a  youth  W’ith 
his  uncle  Don  Juan,  as  a  companion  in 
his  studies  and  his  8])orts.  Indeed,  since 
1559  they  had  rarely  quitted  each  other. 
He  had  given  all  his  aflVvtion  and  his 
confidence  to  the  future  victor  of  Lepanto, 
and  always  8.aid  that  Don  .Tuan  was  his 
best  friend  in  the  world.  They  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy. 
In  the  account-books  of  Don  Carlos  the 
list  of  expenses  incurred  for  presents 
made  by  tlie  Prince  to  Don  .Tuan  form 
no  mean  item  ;  and  when  the  King,  in 
the  very  previous  month  of  October,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Don  .luan  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  navy,  Don  Carlos 
had,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  his  father, 
made  a  journey  to  the  Escurial,  for  the 
express  jmrpose  of  giving  thanks  for  the 
promotion  of  his  fellow-student  and  com¬ 
rade. 

Don  Carlos  counted  then  on  the  as- 
sistanee  of  Don  Juan  in  his  flight,  since 
he  had  «lettrniined  to  embark  in  a  ship 
at  Cartliagena,  which  was  naturally 
under  the  orders  of  the  new  “general  de 
la  mar.”  Accordingly,  on  Christmas-eve, 
1567,  he  sent  for  Don  Juan,  and  explain¬ 
ing  to  him  his  intentions,  dem.anded  his 
aid,  asd  asked  him,  with  magnificent 
promises,  to  attach  himself  to  his  for¬ 
tunes.  Don  Juan,  who  was  prudent  as 
well  as  ambitions,  ami  had  been  treated 
with  great  favor  by  Philip,  was  natu¬ 
rally  not  rc.ady  to  attach  himself  to  the 
fortunes  of  so  wild  and  strange  a  char¬ 
acter  as  his  nephew.  He  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  projects  by 
exposing  their  difficulties  and  perils. 
But  as  Don  Carlos  refused  to  listen  to 
his  reason.s,  he  asked  for  twenty-four 
hours  for  reflection.  He  departed,  .and 
on  the  morrow,  alter  writing  to  Don 
Carlos,  and  causing  the  report  to  be 
sprea<l  about  Madrid  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  to  the  Escurial  on  aflairs 
of  state,  went  and  narrated  the  whole 
interview  to  the  King.  I’hilip  allowed 
no  expression  in  his  outward  demeanor 
36 
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to  notify  the  peri)lexity  he  was  in  or  the 
nature  of  tlie  resolve  Ite  had  taken,  lie 
made  no  change  in  the  performance  of 
the  public  ceremonies  he  had  fixed  for 
the  ensuing  festival,  although  a  new  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  convinced  him 
further,  if  he  still  wanted  convincing,  of 
the  implacable  enmity  in  which  his  son 
now  held  him.  It  was  necessary  that 
Don  Carlos  should  publicly  take  the  sac¬ 
rament  at  Christmas,  and  should  accord¬ 
ingly  obtain  previous  absolution.  Doti 
Carlos  had,  in  the  course  of  confession  to 
one  of  his  spiritu.al  advisers,  declared 
that  he  nourished  a  deadly  hate  against 
a  person  whose  name  he  conce.aled,  and 
the  monk  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
refused  him  absolution,  and  advLsed  hi  a 
to  consult  some  theologians.  The  Prince 
apiMjaled  to  a  body  of  fourteen  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Atocha  and  two 
others,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his 
confessor.  He  argued  the  matter  with 
them  in  vain,  and  demanded  at  last  that 
he  might  receive  an  unconsocrated  wafer 
in  public,  so  that  he  might  appear  to 
have  gone  through  the  rite  of  commu¬ 
nion  and  avoid  scandal.  Ilis  theological 
council  cried  out  that  he  requested  them 
to  sanction  an  act  of  sacrilege.  The 
debate,  nevertheless,  lasted  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  at  the  close  of 
which  the  prior  of  Atocha  was  able,  by 
adroit  and  wily  interrogation,  to  get 
from  the  Prince  the  name  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  revealed  to  the 
King.  Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
King  made  no  sign.  On  the  contrary, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid  Don  Carjos  and 
his  father  met  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen.  The  Prince  treated  Philip  with 
all  due  respect,  and  the  King  showed  no 
sign  of  the  slightest  discontent.  On 
quitting,  how’ever,  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen,  Don  Carlos  took  Don  Juan,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  the  King,  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  shut  the  door. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  interview 
between  them  cannot  be  known ;  but 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ac¬ 
count,  Don  Carlos  informed  Don  Juan 
that  his  preparations  for  flight  were  all 
made,  that  ])ost  horses  had  been  ordered 
all  along  the  road  to  Carthagena,  and 
insisted  on  having  the  despatches  neces¬ 
sary  for  hid  embarkation  l>efore  midnight 
on  that  very  evening.  Don  Juan  tried 
to  gain  time.  He  treacherously  per¬ 


suaded  the  Prince  to  put  off  his  journey 
till  the  morrow,  and  promised  to  return 
at  mid-day,  and  make  all  due  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  proposed  evasion.  With 
this  promise,  the  Prince  allowed  Don 
Juan  to  leave  his  apartment,  upon 
which  the  latter  w'cnt  straight  to  the 
King  and  informed  him  of  what  had  just 
taken  place. 

This  interview  with  Don  Juan  was  on 
Saturd.ay  the  17th  of  January.  Philip 
had  resolved  to  have  the  Prince  arrested 
on  the  night  of  the  Sunday ;  but  he  al¬ 
lowed  not  a  trace  of  trouble  or  perplex¬ 
ity  to  appear  in  his  outward  bearing. 
He  receive<l  ambassadors,  attended  imiss 
with  the  Prince  in  his  suite,  and  not  a 
person  present  could  remember  a  sign 
that  anything  unusual  was  about  to 
happen.  Only  some  of  the  j>ersons  of 
the  Court  remarked  that  frequent  mes¬ 
sages  p.assed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  King  and  the  President  of 
his  Council,  Espinosa — him  whom  Dt)n 
Carlos  had  once  threatened  with  his 
d.agger.  Don  Carlos  expected  Don  J nan 
on  the  morrow,  according  to  his  promise ; 
but  received  an  evasive  note,  putting  off 
his  visit  till  the  following  Wednesday. 
Then,  indee<l,  the  Prince  seems  to  have 
suspected  that  the  King  know  all.  He 
took  to  his  bed,  on  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  avoid  being  sent  for.  At  six 
in  the  evening  he  rose,  and  at  half-past 
eight  supped  on  a  boiled  chicken,  the 
only  food  he  had  taken  during  the  day, 
aiul  went  to  bed  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  Philip  kept  himself  informed 
from  minute  to  minute  of  the  way  in 
which  his  son  passed  his  time  throughout 
the  day.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  bed  he  began  to  complete  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  arrest  of  the  Prince, 
and  procee<l  to  immediate  execution. 
At  eleven  at  night  he  sent  for  Ruy 
Gomez,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  the  prior  Don 
Antonio,  and  Luis  Quijada.  The  King 
had  a  helmet  on  his  head,  armor  under 
his  clothes,  and  a  sword  under  his  arm. 
After  a  slun-t  address  from  Philip,  the 
whole  party  descended  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Prince ;  two  gentlemen-in- 
waiting,  two  of  the  domestics  of  the  royal 
chamber,  carrying  hammers  and  nails 
for  fastening  up  the  Prince’s  windows, 
followed  them,  as  well  as  a  lieutenant 
and  twelve  men  of  the  King’s  body¬ 
guard.  Feria  marched  first  with  a  light 
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in  his  hand,  and  the  party  proceeded 
through  the  dark  corridors  of  the  palace 
to  the  apartment  of  the  Prince,  who 
had  fondly  dreamed  of  gaining,  on  this 
very  day,  a  liberty  he  had  never  known. 
Don  Carlos  was  asleej*,  still  in  a  sort  of 
fancied  security,  for  he  hjul  caused  a 
French  clockmaker,  De  Foix,  in  the 
service  of  Philip,  to  execute  a  contri¬ 
vance  for  barricading  his  door  in  the  in¬ 
side,  in  such  a  way  that,  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys,  he  might  be  able  to 
open  it  while  in  bed ;  but  Philip  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  getting  De  Foix 
to  make  such  alterations,  unknown  to  the 
Prince,  as  rendered  the  arrangement 
useless.  He  slept,  moreover,  with  a 
sword  and  <1  agger,  and  a  loaded  arque- 
buse  under  his  pillow ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  had  he  not  been  surju'ised, 
he  would  either  have  made  a  desperate 
resistance  or  w'otdd  have  destroyed  him¬ 
self.  I’hilip’s  minister  entered  Hrst,  and 
found  no  tlifficulty  in  coming  suddenly 
uj)on  the  sleeping  youth,  and  seizing  his 
arms.  The  noise  and  the  light  awoke 
the  Prince,  who  starte<l  up,  crying, 
“Who  is  there?”  The  “Council  of 
State  ”  was  the  reply.  Don  Carlos  made 
a  rush  from  his  bed  to  get  at  other 
weapons,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
room,  when  the  Kin^  appeared.  “What 
does  this  mean  ?”  said  the  Prince.  “Will 
your  Majesty  kill  me?”  The  King 
exhorted  him  to  return  to  his  bed,  ami 
to  remain  quiet;  saying  that  he  woiiM 
soon  know  his  determination  ;  that  there 
was  no  question  of  doing  him  harm,  hut 
that  all  was  for  his  good,  and  his  soul’s 
welfare.  IJe  orderefl  his  chamber-at¬ 
tendants  to  nail  up  the  window’s  of  the 
Prince,  to  take  away’  every’  weapon  and 
])iece  of  iron  from  the  room,  even  the 
tire-dogs  from  the  chimmey,  and  ju  esided 
over  a  search  he  ordered  to  be  made  for 
his  son’s  papers,  which  were  found  in  a 
box  ami  carried  to  the  King’s  cabinet.* 
All  the  money  found  in  the  room  was 
likewise  removed.  In  the  extremity  of 
anguish  and  despair,  the  young  Prince 
threw  himstdf  .at  the  knees  of  his  father, 
ami  said,  “  Let  your  M.ajesty  kill  me,  and 
not  arrest  me ;  for  it  will  be  a  great 
scandal  for  these  kingdoms.  If  your 

*  Among  Ilia  papers  were  found  lists  of  Iiis 
friends  and  his  ctieiuies;  among  tlie  Ibnner  was 
written  the  Queen.  , 


Majesty  does  not  kill  me,  I  will  kill  my¬ 
self”  The  King  replied,  “If  you  kill 
yourself,  it  will  prove  that  you  are  mad.” 

“  I  am  not  mad,”  replied  the  Prince,“  but 
driven  to  desp.air  by  the  ill-treatment  of 
y’our  Majesty.”  The  rebelliotis  spirit  of 
the  unhappy  Prince  broke  down  in  the 
extremity  of  his  situation  and  despair. 
He  burst  into  sobs  of  grief  and  inarticu¬ 
late  words,  in  w’hich  reproaches  against 
his  father  for  his  tyranny  and  his  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  w’ere  alone  intelligible. 

“  I  will  no  longer  treat  you  as  father,” 
said  Philip,  “  but  as  King.” 

The  hopeless  and  friendless  youth 
took  silently  .again  to  his  bed,  and  Philip 
gave  orders  for  his  being  kept  in  so  sure 
a  guard  that  the  Prince  was  from  hence¬ 
forward  as  much  cut  off  from  the  world 
as  though  he  had  already  been  interred 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Escun.al.  The  Duke 
of  Feria  was  to  keep  person.al  watch 
over  him,  assisted  by  Kuy  Gomez,  the 
ju  ior  Don  Antonio,  and  Luis  Quijada,  so 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  never 
to  leave  the  Prince  day  or  night.  The 
Count  de  Lerma  and  Don  Kodrigo  de 
Memloza  were  to  be  in  attendance  on 
the  ])i  isoner  ;  but  were  not  to  allow’  him 
to  have  verbal  or  w’ritten  intercourse 
with  a  single  human  being,  and  were  to 
observe  and  m.ake  rejmrt  of  every  action. 
“  I  count,”  said  the  King  to  these  six 
gentlemen,  “on  the  fidelity  and  loyalty 
w  liich  you  have  sworn  to  observe.” 

Having  thus  reduced  his  son  to  the 
most  fiiiserable  of  human  conditions, 
Philip  showed  in  public  not  a  sign  of  emo¬ 
tion  in  his  imperturbable  face,  and  the 
ambassadors,  m  narrating  the  event, 
wrote  to  their  courts  with  w’onder  and 
astonishment  at  his  calm  demeanor  as 
something  quite  miraculous.  Philip, 
however,  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  giving  notice  of  this  great 
event  to  the  w’orld.  Until  his  despatch¬ 
es  were  ready  for  the  chief  courts  of 
Europe,  for  his  great  nobles,  the  great 
cities,  the  religious  orders  and  the  chief 
authorities  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  XaVarre, 
and  C.atalonia,  not  a  horseman  or  foot¬ 
man  W’as  allowe<l  to  pass  without  the 
gates  of  Madrid.  For  the  most  part  he 
gave  only’  general  reasons  of  pressing  ne¬ 
cessities  of  state  for  the  measures  he  had 
adopted.  To  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  Empress,  and  to  the  Pope  Pius 
V.  he  was,  however,  more  explicit.  Kuy 
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Gomez  gave  information  to  tlie  Ambass-  ity  to  the  Prince,  he  thought  it  str.mge 
adors  of  France,  Venice,  and  England,  that  the  King  should  deprive  him  of  his 
of  what  happened,  and  subsequently  liberty,  without  demanding  their  advice, 
communicated  to  them  such  a  version  of  For  the  rest,  in  the  words  of  the  historian 
the  King’s  reasons  for  so  acting  as  he  Cabrera,  prudent  people  in  the  streets 
chose  to  communicate.  of  Madrid,  at  mention  of  the  strange 

Such  an  event,  the  arrest  of  the  first-  event,  placed  their  finger  on  their  lips, 
born  child  and  only  son  of  the  most  pow'-  The  bolder  made  no  scruple  of  blaming 
erful  monarch  of  his  time  by  his  own  fa-  strongly  such  an  act  of  severity  ;  and 
ther,  could  not  but  excite  an  immense  among  the  common  people,  by  whom  the 
interest  and  curiosity  in  Spain  and  government  of  Philip  was  detested,  the 
throughout  Europe.  In  Spain,  the  per-  fate  of  the  young  Prince  was  deplored, 
son  who  most  lamented  his  misfortunes  Milder  treatment,  it  w.as  said,  would 
w’.as  the  gentle-hearte<l  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  cured  him  of  many  of  his  w’eakness- 
herself  destined  to  share,  within  a  very  es;  and  a  king,  it  was  argued,  who  had 
short  time,  the  premature  end  of  her  such  small  regard  for  his  children,  would 
step-son.  The  8  weet-natured  lady  mourn-  have  even  less  for  his  subjects.  At  the 
ed  over  the  misfortune  of  the  heir-  Courts,  however,  the  courtier  sj)irit 
apparent  as  though,  .as  she  herself  said,  prevailed,  and  while  in  the  garrets  of 
he  had  been  her  own  child.  She  had  the  poor  the  sad  fate  of  the  imprisoned 
herself  sufficient  experience  of  Philip’s  heir  of  the  monarchy  w-as  daily  lamented, 
insensible  nature  to  feel  that  with  such  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  as  a 
a  father  the  poor  boy  had.  been  some-  Genoese  envoy  said,  there  was,  in  a  short 
thing  worse  than  an  orphan,  and  that  it  space  of  time,  no  more  word  spoken 
was  hardly  possible  that  he  could,  with  about  the  Prince  “  than  as  if  he  were  al- 
such  a  character,  and  under  such  a  sys-  ready  among  the  dead,  where,  I  think, 
tern  of  neglect,  isolation,  and  stern  tre.at-  he  may  be  reckoned.” 
ment,  have  turned  out  other  than  he  Every  precaution,  indeed,  was  t.aken 
became.  For  nearly  two  months  after  by  Philip  to  envelop  the  W’rctched  ex- 
the  arrest  of  the  Prince,  the  sorrow  of  istence  of  his  son  in  a  silence  .and  mys- 
the  Queen  was  so  excessive  that  her  tery  as  im]K‘netrable  as  that  of  the 
health  suffered,  and  that  to  a  dangerous  tomb;  but  nevertheless  with  such  inter¬ 
degree,  since  she  was  far  advanced  in  ested  sojourners  at  the  Spanish  Court 
pregnancy.  It  was  not  indeed  a  very  as  the  Pa^).al  Nuncio  and  the  Amba8s.a- 
animating  pro8|>ect  fora  young  wife  and  doi*s  of  Venice,  Fiance,  and  Austria,  it 
mother  to  have  to  live  with,  and  bear  was  impossible  but  that  some  of  the  in¬ 
children  to,  so  inhuman  and  pitiless  an  cidents  of  his  captivity  should  transpire 
incarnation  of  tyranny.  The  Princess  abroad,  and  become  registered  for  the 
Dona  Juana  forgot  the  repugiuiiice  which  instruction  of  their  courts  and  of  pos¬ 
her  nephew  had  shown  for  a  union  with  terity.  It  is  from  the  despatches  of 
herself,  and  partook  of  the  sorrow  of  the  these  foreign  envoys  brought  to  light 
Queen.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  as  though  and  studied  in  our  own  time  that  the 
out  of  remor.se  for  the  part  he  had  play-  true  story  of  hLs  imprisonment  and  death, 
ed,  wore  mourning  in  public,  till  the  so  far  as  it  is  jiossible  to  be  told,  has  at 
King,  in  displeasure,  ordered  him  to  length  been  discovered, 
desist.  The  Duke  de  I’lnfantado,  the  The  captivity  of  Don  Carlos  lasted 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  and  other  six  months,  and  was,  as  is  known,  ter- 
grandees,  whose  politic:il  importance  had  minated  by  his  death.  That  public  ru- 
been  annihilated  during  the  two  last  mor  should  immediately  attribute  his 
reigns,  and  whose  privileges  w’ere  redu-  demise  to  a  violent  cause,  and  make 
ced  to  the  solitary  one  of  wearing  their  Philip  the  author  of  it,  could  not  be 
hats  in  the  royal  presence,  replied  to  the  otherwise  than  exfiected.  The  practice 
King’s  letter  in  terms  evidently  concerted  of  private  assiissination  not  unfamiliar 
between  them,  and  of  no  significance,  to  the  King,  the  opportune  removal  of 
The  Cond£»table  of  Castille  alone  show-  so  great  a  cause  of  perplexity  and 
ed  an  inde|»endent  spirit,  which  wound-  trouble,  and  the  dark  mystery  which 
ed  the  pricle  of  Philip,  for  he  detdared  enveloped  the  prison-chamber  oi  the  de- 
that  since  the  grandees  had  sworn  fidel-  fenceless  and  solitary  captive,  all  con- 
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spired  to  mnke  snch  a  story  credible. 
The  mass  of  tlie  people  in  Spain  would 
hear  of  no  other  version,  and  subsequent 
historians,  taking  up  the  common  ru¬ 
mor,  repeated  it  with  many  varia¬ 
tions.  lie  Tliou  declares  tliat  Philip 

imisoned  his  son  with  a  bowl  of  broth  ; 
jlorente  that  he  gave  him  a  slow  poi¬ 
son  ;  Pierre  Mathieu  that  he  had  been 
strangled ;  Brantome  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  smothered ;  and  Saint-Simon 
th.at  he  was  beheaded,  and  buried  with 
his  head  between  his  legs.  As  all  of 
these  a<-count8  could  not  be  true,  the 
probability  was  that  none  of  them  were 
so.  But  if  Philip  did  not  bring  about 
the  death  of  his  son  by  actual  violence, 
he  cannot  be  acquitte«l  of  having,  by 
cruelty  and  a  terrible  captivity,  driven 
him  to  such  a  state  of  despair  that  he 
looked  upon  death  as  the  only  est^ape 
from  his  miseries,  Don  Carlos,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  starve  himself  to 
death,  sought  for  a  release  in  a  manner 
as  unromantic  as  his  life  and  his  per¬ 
son,  and  succeeded  in  tinding  it  in  the 
end. 

The  Prince,  within  a  few  days  after 
the  period  of  his  first  arrest,  received 
intimation  that  his  habitation  was  to  be 
changerl.  The  old  medheval  i)alace  of 
the  kings  of  Spain,  enlarged  by  Charles 
V.  and  burnt  down  in  1734,  was  a  far 
different  structure  from  the  enormous 
modern  edifice  which  now  occupies  its 
phico.  The  apartment  of  Don  Carlos 
was  in  one  of  the  entresoles;  at  the  end 
of  his  apartment  was  a  tower  which  had 
a  single  window  and  but  one  entrance. 
This  confined  sjiace  was  assigned  to  him 
for  a  prison.  The  window  was  barred 
so  as  to  let  the  light  come  in  from  above 
only.  The  fire-place  was  grated  in  with 
iron  to  hinder  the  prisoner  from  throw¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  tire.  In  the  wall 
an  ojiening  u’as  made  into  the  next 
chamber,  filled  in  with  a  trellis  of  strong 
wood-work.  Through  this  he  was  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  mass,  which  was  to  be  performed  for 
him  in  the  next  room.  The  rest  of  the 
aiiartment  of  Don  Carlos  was  given  up 
to  Buy  Gomez,  who  occupied  it  with 
his  wile,  the  famous  Princess  of  Eboli, 
and  thus  the  mistre.ss  of  Philip  was  in  a 
manner  the  gaoler  of  the  Piince.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Lerma, 
not  one  of  his  old  attendants,  not  even 


Louis  Quijada,  the  old  companion  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste, 
was  to  remain  with  him.  Five  fresh 
noblemen  were,  together  with  Buy 
Gomez,  appointed  for  his  service.  There 
was  but  one  gentleman  in  his  service 
for  whom  Don  Carlos  had  real  affection 
— Don  Bodrigo  de  Mendoza,  a  young 
courtier  of  great  nobility  of  character 
and  high  intelligence.  \Yhen  the  un¬ 
happy  Prince  received  intelligence  of 
these  changes  from  Buy  (iomez,  he 
made  but  one  question,  “  And  Don  Bo¬ 
drigo  de  Mendoza,  my  friend,  does  His 
Majesty  take  him  away  likewise?” 
“  \  es,  my  Lord.”  Don  Carlos  sent  for 
Mendoza,  and,  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
said,  “  Don  Bodrigo,  I  regret  not  to 
have  shown  by  my  actions  the  love  I 
have,  and  always  shall  have,  for  you. 
May  it  please  God  that  some  day  I  may 
be  ill  a  situation  to  give  you  proof  of 
it.”  And,  w'ith  eyes  full  of  tears,  he 
embraced  him  so  passioimtcly  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  were  se^iarated, 
and  the  Prince  was  severed  from  the 
last  friendly  face  he  was  doomed  to  see. 
All  his  household  were  now  dismissed, 
the  horses  of  his  stables  divided  among 
various  persons,  of  whom  Don  Juan 
urns  one,  and  some  of  his  attendants 
pressed  into  tlie  service  of  the  King. 
l)on  Carlos  now  abandoned  himself  ut¬ 
terly  to  (lesjiair.  These  measures  left 
him  without  a  gleam  of  hope.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  had 
resolved  to  immure  him  for  life.  The 
prospect,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of  an 
existence  to  lie  passed  within  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon,  to  hear 
no  more  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice, 
and  to  be  ever  under  the  guard  and  es- 

Iiionage  of  the  great  enemy  of  his  life, 
tuy  (iomez,  seemed  intolerable.  He 
exclaimed,  that  a  prince  so  outraged 
and  dishonored  ought  not  to  live.  He 
resolved  to  die.  As  he  w'as  without  a 
single  weapon  of  any  kind,  he  endeav¬ 
ored  at  tiret  to  starve  himself.  Ho 
refused  to  eat  for  days  together ;  he 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  reduce  his  body 
to  a  ghastly  state  of  emaciation.  His 
eyes  sank  into  their  orbits,  and  his  de¬ 
bility  became  so  great  that  his  medical 
attendants  thought,  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  he  could  not  recover. 

The  King  was  informed  of  his  condi¬ 
tion,  but  he  replied,  “He  Avill  eat  as 
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Boon  as  be  is  hungry.”  Nature,  indeed, 
proved  too  strong  for  the  uniiappy 
Friuce,  and  he  again  took  food.  While 
tl>e  King,  to  sliow  how  little  he  was 
touched  by  the  despair  of  his  son,  laid 
down  anew,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  rules  for  the  surveillance  of  the 

Erisoner  of  the  most  rigorous  severity. 

>on  Carlos,  on  recovering  his  strength, 
m.'ide  another  abortive  attempt  to  kill 
himself  by  swallowing  a  diamond  ring 
which  he  carried  on  his  finger.  After 
this  he  became  for  a  while  more  resign¬ 
ed,  and  showed  signs  of  great  contrition 
and  amendment  of  character ;  and  as 
though  to  prove  that  the  reports  which 
Philip  and  his  ministers  circulated  of 
his  madness  were  untrue,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  religious  solemnities  of 
Easter  with  an  exemplary  show  of  piety. 
He  made  confession  of  his  own  accord 
to  Fray  Uiego  de  Chaves,  his  spiritual 
adviser,  and  preparetl  himself  for  the 
sacrament  with  fasting  and  prayer. 
Fray  Diego  requested  permission  of  the 
King  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
the  Prince ;  but  Philip  liesitated  to 
grant  it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  the  news  of  the  communion 
of  the  Prince  betokening  a  pious  and 
satisfactory  frame  of  mind  in  the  eyes 
of  his  confessor,  would  jiroiluce  upon 
the  world.  The  delay  wiiich  was  thus 
opposed  to  the  pious  wish  of  the  Prince 
aflected  him  with  the  deepest  grief  and 
desolation.  His  confessor  endeavored 
to  apiMJase  liim  with  various  pretexts 
till  he  received  the  requisite  permission 
from  Philip,  who,  finding  after  consult¬ 
ing  his  theological  advisers  that  he 
could  no  longer  refuse,  hastened  by  de¬ 
spatches  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
to  explain  that  such  a  proceeding  by  no 
means  indicated  a  return  to  a  sound 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  had  been  permitted  only  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  the  representations  of  his  con¬ 
fessor.  Nevertheless,  under  theiulluence 
of  religious  sentiments  and  the  clmsten- 
ing  infiuence  of  the  trials  wiiich  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  the  nature  of  Don  Carlos 
had  become  quite  changed  —  he  had 
grown  gentle  and  calm,  and  from  hence¬ 
forward  not  a  word  of  hatred  or  con¬ 
tempt  against  his  fiitlier  escaped  from 
his  li|)s.  A  reconciliation  l>etween  Phil¬ 
ip  .and  his  son  seemeil  {Kissible  to  all 
who  knew  the  change  which  had  taken 


place  in  liim,  and  many  thought  that 
three  months  of  such  severe  seclusion 
was  sufficient  punishment  for  his  follies 
and  his  faults.  No  repentance  in  Don 
Carlos,  however,  no  human  advocacy, 
would  liave  .availed  to  soften  the  impla¬ 
cable  resolve  of  Philip,  and  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  the  Prince  filled  him 
anew  amid  the  frightful  monotony  and 
gloom  .and  desolation  of  his  life,  lie 
resolved  once  more  on  self-destruction, 
and  this  time  he  chose  a  method  by 
which  he  could  more  certainly  get  rid 
of  the  burden  of  so  terrible  and  humili¬ 
ating  an  existence.  He  now  determined 
to  destroy  his  health  by  committing 
every  excess  within  his  fiower,  and  sub¬ 
jected  his  body  to  every  trial  which  he 
could  impose  upon  it;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Philip  speedily  apprehend¬ 
ed  the  intentions  of  tlie  Prince  and  lent 
himself  with  good  will  to  further  them 
as  far  as  he  could  with  prudence.  Most 
of  M'hat  we  know  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  compassed  his  end  we 
learn  from  Pliilijfs  own  desjiatches. 
From  them  Ave  gather  that  the  Prince 
passed  his  days  and  nights  entirely  with¬ 
out  clothes,  with  his  window  open.  That 
he  paced  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  pris¬ 
on  with  bare  feet  after  it  was  daily 
watered.  That  he  put  ice  in  his  beil  ; 
ate  sometimes  immoder.ately  of  all  kinds 
of  indigestible  fruits ;  .and  that  for  elev¬ 
en  days  together  he  took  nothing  but 
immense  draughts  of  iced  water,  which 
he  drank  at  all  hours.  Such  is  the 
King’s  own  account  of  the  origin  of 
Don  Carlos’s  illness,  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  prisoner  of  the  tower  under  the 
guardianship  of  Kuy  Gomez  was  so 
strict  that  no  me.ans  exists  fur  its  con¬ 
tradiction.  Only  the  ambassador  of  V eu- 
ice  was  informed  by  one  of  those  most 
intimate  with  the  secrets  of  the  palace, 
“  that  the  young  Prince  was  kept  in 
such  a  state,  that  if  he  did  not  lose  his 
reason,  it  would  be  a  jiroof  that  he  had 
already  lost  it.”  How'ever,  some  details 
of  the  days  preceding  his  death  have  es¬ 
caped  from  the  secrecy  of  his  prison- 
chamber,  which  were  consigned  in  the 
reports  of  the  ambass.adors  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  July,  a  huge  pasty  highly  sea¬ 
soned,  containing  four  (lartridgcs, 
w.as  serve*!  at  the  table  of  Don  Curios. 
Although  ho  had  already  eaten  of  sev. 
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er.ll  other  dishes,  he  devoured  the  entire 
pasty ;  and  to  appe.ise  the  violent  thirst 
which  seized  him  after  so  immoderate 
a  repast,  drank  an  immense  quantity  of 
■water  ice<l  with  snow.  His  svstem  be¬ 
ing  alre.idy  in  a  most  disorganized  state 
from  the  abuses  to  which  he  had  daily 
subjected  it,  a  violent  tit  of  indigestion, 
vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  char.icter  were  the  result.  The 
doctors  were  called  in,  but  the  Prince 
refused  to  take  any  of  tlieir  remedies. 
On  the  19th  of  July  his  condition  was 
considered  hoiwless.  The  Prince  viewed 
the  signs  of  Ids  approaching  en<l  with 
satisfaction,  while  a  transformation  took 
place  in  his  langu.ige  and  sentiments 
which  astonished  all  who  surrounded  him. 

Assured  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
his  sorrows,  he  directed  all  the  forces  of 
his  mind  toward  putting  his  soul  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  preparing  for  an¬ 
other  life,  lie  made  confession  to  Fray 
Diego  <le  Chaves  with  exemplary  devo¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  vomitings,  which  were 
unremitting,  did  not  permit  of  his  taking 
the  holy  sacrament,  he  adored  it  with 
all  marks  of  humility  and  perfect  con¬ 
trition.  He  consented  to  receive  the 
care  of  his  doctors,  and  demanded  to 
see  his  father;  but  Philip  not  only  re¬ 
fused  for  himself,  but  declined  to  let  the 
(jueen  or  Dona  Juana  visit  the  dying 
ju-nitent,  or  to  send  him  a  single  word 
of  kindness.  The  Prince  now  dictated 
anew  his  last  will,  by  which  he  provided 
for  the  pav'ment  of  some  of  his  debts, 
prayed  the  King  to  discharge  the  rest, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  officers 
of  his  household,  whom  he  acknowledged 
he  had  often  maltreated.  After  many 
gifts  to  pious  uses  and  to  his  friends,  to 
show  that  he  forgave  all  injuries,  he 
left  presetits  to  several  of  his  princijial 
enemies,  including  Huy  Gomez,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes. 

The  saint  to  whom  be  paid  especi.il  de¬ 
votion  was  Saint  James  of  Comj)Ostella, 
whose  feast  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  July.  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
die  on  the  eve  of  that  day,  but  he  found 
his  strength  decrease  so  rapidly  that  he 
feared  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it. 
He  died  at  one  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  He  continued  to  the  last  moment 
in  his  sentiments  of  resignation  to  Divine 
mercy,  and  expressed  forgiveness  for  his 


father,  for  Huy  Gomez,  and  all  concerned 
in  his  detention.  He  adored  to  the  last 
moment  a  crucifix,  which  he  caused  to 
be  placed  on  his  breast,  and  a  short  time 
l>efore  he  gave  up  his  last  breath  took, 
in  example  of  Charles  V.,  a  taper  into 
his  hand  ;  and  invited  those  by  his  bed¬ 
side  to  repeat  the  prayer  the  Emperor 
himself  had  used  on  th.it  occa.sion,  and 
pronounced  himself  words  among  which 
were  distinguished,  “  Dens prnpititia  esto 
tnihi peemtori.'"  A  few  minutes  before 
his  end  the  gown  of  a  Franciscan  friar 
and  the  hood  of  a  Dominican  were  laid 
upon  his  bed,  and  in  these,  according  to 
his  desire,  his  corpse  was  laid  out  and 
buried. 

Huy  Gomez,  as  the  grand  master  of 
the  Prince,  conducted  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  the  same  evening,  in  royal 
state ;  the  mockery  of  funereal  pomp, 
heraldic  blazonry,  and  the  mourning 
mantles  of  nobles  and  princes  were  never 
more  unmeaningly  display’ed.  The  body 
was  tem])orarily  pl.iced  at  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Dominic  to  await  its  final  journey 
to  the  Escurial.  A  long  line  of  monks 
and  friars  led  the  procession.  The  body 
was  carried  by  the  Dukes  of  Infnntado, 
of  Medina  de  Rioseco,  by  the  Prince  of 
Eboli,  the  Prior  Antonio  of  Toledo,  the 
Constable  of  Castille,  the  Marquises  of 
Sarria  and  Aquilar,  the  Counts  Olivarez, 
Chinchon,  Lerm.i,  Orgaz,  andtheV’iceroy 
ofPeru.  The  Bishop  of  l’am|>eluna  walk¬ 
ed  behind  the  body  a8.si8ted  by  his  chap¬ 
lains,  in  capes  of  black  brocade.  Then 
came  on  the  right  the  Nuncio  in  the 
middle  of  the  ambass.idor.s,  on  the  left 
the  Councils  of  State  and  the  C'ourt, 
.ind,  l.istly,  the  Archdukes  Hodolph  and 
Ernest.  The  King  saw  the  procession 
pass  from  a  window  of  the  palace. 

The  death  of  Don  Carlos  caused  in 
Spain  universal  grief.  His  end  was  l,i- 
niented  both  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  nobility,  whose  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  reduced  to  the  empty 
privileges  of  waiting  in  the  antechamber 
and  figuring  in  state  ceremony,  and  who 
felt  their  insignificance  the  more  from 
the  gloomy  austerity  and  haughty  seclu¬ 
sion  of  a  ^Ionarch,  shrouding  his  councils 
and  his  throne  from  their  sight  in  a  cloud 
of  imi»enetrable  <larknes8,  hoped  that  the 
frank  and  generous  qualities  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  existed  in  the  nature  of  Don 
Carlos  would,  when  he  mounted  the 
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throne,  find  pleasure  in  giving  the  inon- 
archy  its  old  aspc‘ct,  and  in  adinilting  the 
nobility  to  their  ancient  share  in  its 
adiuiiiistration.  llie  people  likewise  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  a  change  of  government 
of  a  more  liberal  and  huiuatie  aspect,  and 
a  deliverance  from  the  oppressive  terror 
and  gloom  wliich  weighed  heavily  on  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  the  fervency  of  such 
hopes  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  time — the  most  uiuleniable 
testimony  of  national  feeling.  Hut  per¬ 
haps  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  nature  of  Don  Carlos  was  not  so  in¬ 
corrigible  as  Philip  and  his  courtiers  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  it  represented,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  despatch  of  the  Haron  von 
Dietrichstein,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  conversation  which  he  held  a 
short  time  before  the  deathof  Don  Carlos 
with  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  the  confes¬ 
sor  of  the  Prince ;  and  who,  from  having 
been  placed  in  that  jmsition  by  Philip 
himself,  may  naturally  be  supposed  not 
to  have  been  hostile  to  the  King.  The 
confessor  assured  Dietrichstein  that  the 
Prince  was  .'is  good  a  Catholic,  and  had 
as  firm  a  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion,  as 
W'as  possible.  That  not  only  had  he  never 
entertained  the  notion  of  attemj)ting  the 
lile  of  his  father,  but  such  an  idea  had 
never  entered  his  head,  lie  said  that 
Doir  Carlos  had  many  defects  which  he 
would  neither  «leny  nor  excuse,  but  add¬ 
ed,  that  in  his  opinion,  these  were  to  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  defects  of  his 
education  .and  to  the  stubbornness  of 
nature  wdiich  characterized  him,  than  to 
any  want  of  reason  ;  that  he  trusted  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  would 
serve  as  .a  correctiomormn^aw^  teach  him 
to  know  himself ;  and  that  in  time,  if  that 
were  realized,  as  he.  Fray  Diego  de  Cha¬ 
ves,  believed,  he  was  persnadetl  that  Don 
Carlos  would  become  a  good  and  virtuous 
prince,  for  that  really  good  qualities  were 
to  be  observed  in  him  by  the  side  of  his 
vices. 

The  opinion  of  Brantdme,  who  had 
know'll  the  prince,  coincides  with  that  of 
the  confessor.  “  I  believe,”  he  wrote, 
“  that  after  the  Prince  had  c.a8t  aw.ay  his 
wild  passions,  like  the  young  colts,  and 
had  passed  the  great  heats  of  his  first 
youth,  he  would  have  become  a  very  great 
prince,  and  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.” 

The  Emi)eror  Maximilian  likewise  per¬ 
severed,  as  long  as  the  Prince  was  alive. 


m  entertaining  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
Don  Carlos  to  liberty  and  of  the  |ierma- 
nent  reformation  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  continued  to  reiterate  siippliciitions 
to  the  King  in  behalf  of  his  uiifortun.ate 
nephew,  and  never  abandoned  the  idea 
that  the  engagement  to  the  Archduchess 
Anne  was  still  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  de- 
clineil  all  consideration  of  a  French  pro- 
]K>sal  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who 
lierself  became  seriously  indisj*osed  from 
sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  her 
betrothed  Prince.  Finding  that  his  pray¬ 
ers  by  letter  were  of  no  avail  to  change 
the  jiurpose  of  Philip,  he  resolved,  first 
to  go  himself  to  Madrid  and  use  his 
personal  entreaty  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  but  the  affairs  of  Germany  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  Vicniui,  he 
determined  to  despatch  his  brother  the 
Archduke  Charles  with  an  autograph 
letter.  The  departure  of  the  Archduke 
was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  September,  but 
a  short  time  before  that  date,  news  of  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  reached  Vienna. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Germany, 
and  the  ex.aspenited  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  tirbitrary  .acts  and  the 
sanguinary  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries,  still  rendered  the 
journey  of  the  Archduke  Charles  desira¬ 
ble,  who  accordingly  started  from  Vien¬ 
na  on  the  2‘2nd  of  October,  and  reached 
Madrid  on  the  10  th  of  December;  while  on 
the  road,  he  had  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  gentle-he.arted  Isabella  de  la  Paz,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- three,  surviving  Don 
Carlos  not  much  more  than  two  months. 
The  Archduke  had  received  instructions 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  King  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Anne  with 
Charles  IX. ;  but  W'hen  informetl  of  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Maximilian 
changed  his  plans,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Archduchess  was  offered  to  Philip  him¬ 
self,  who  thus  became,  by  another  singu¬ 
lar  caprice  of  destiny,  for  a  second  time 
the  husband  of  a  princess  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  his  unfortunate  son. 

This,  his  fourth  wife,  Philip  also  was 
destineri  to  survive.  She  was,  however, 
the  longest-lived  of  all  his  (|ueens,  dying 
in  1580.  Their  married  life  thus  lasted 
ten  years.  Philip  had  by  her  the  son  who 
succeeded  him,  Philip  111.,  eifdowed  with 
a  gloomy  nature,  more  congenial  to  his 
ow'ti  than  the  wild  and  iin|M‘tuous  Don 
Carlos.  By  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  Philip  II. 
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had  tw'o  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Cath¬ 
erine,  married  Ciiarles  Kmanuel,  Duke 
of  Savoy ;  the  otiier,  Clara  Isahellii,  was 
his  favorite  oliild,  and  attended  him  on 
his  death-bed  ;  this  princess,  during  the 
time  of  the  Lejiguo,  w.as  put  forward  as 
a  claimant  for  the  crown  of  France  on 
the  extinction  of  the  m.alos  of  the  House 
of  Valois;  she  eventually  married  the 
Archduke  Albert,  and  became  Uugent  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Motley  relates 
that  it  was  w'ith  reference  to  her  that 
Philip  formed  the  inconceivable  design 
of  a  marriage  with  his  own  daughter. 

The  body  of  Don  Carlos  was  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Escurial ;  the  mystery  which  envel¬ 
oped  his  fate,  and  a  tradition  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  decapitated,  caused  his  colliti 
to  be  twice  violated  and  laid  open — once 
in  1795  by  a  monk  of  the  Escurial,  who 
has  left  a  written  account  of  his  exami¬ 
nation,  and  subsequently  by  (Colonel  Bory 
de  Saint- Vincent,  of  the  French  army, 
in  1812.  The  former  visitor  satisfied 
himself  that  the  head  was  unsevered 
from  the  body.  From  the  result  of  both 
investigations  it  appeared  that  Don  Car¬ 
los  when  he  died  was  in  a  very  attenu¬ 
ated  condition,  and  Colonel  Bory  found 
a  good  deal  of  the  h.air  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince  red  and  brittle  with  the  action 
of  time  .and  of  the  quick-lime  with  which 
the  coffin  was  filled  up. 

Cornbill  Mapulne. 

ERUPTIONS  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  eruption  in  progn'ss,  as  w'o  write, 
from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  numerous 
and  violent  eruptions  from  this  mountain 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  seem  to 
afford  an  answer  to  those  who  would  see 
traces  of  a  gradually  diminishing  .activity 
in  the  earth’s  internal  forces.  That  such 
a  diminution  is  taking  place  we  may 
admit,  but  that  its  rate  of  progress  is 
perceptible — tli.at  we  can  point  to  a  time 
within  the  historical  epoch,  n.ay  even 
within  tlio  limits  of  geologic.al  evidence,  .at 
which  the  earth’s  internal  forces  were  cer¬ 
tainly  more  active  than  they  are  at  the 
j)rescut  time,  may,  we  think,  be  denied 
absolutely. 

When  the  science  of  geology  w^as  but 
young,  and  its  professors  sought  to  com- 
pi'ess  within  a  few  years  (at  the  outsidel 
a  series  of  events  which  (w'e  now  know) 


must  have  occupied  many  centuries,  there 
was  room,  indeed,  for  the  supposition 
that  modern  volcanic  eruptions,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ancient  outbursts,  arc  but 
as  the  ettbrts  of  children  compared 
with  the  w'ork  ‘of  giants.  And,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  a  distinguished 
French  geologist  writing,  even  so  hate  as 
1829,  that  in  .‘incient  times  tous  les  phe* 
iiomenes  gefdogiques  se  passaient  dans 
des  dimensions  ctnUtiiie*  de  celles  qu’ils 
presentent  aujourd’hui.”  But  now  we 
have  such  certain  evidence  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  length  of  the  intervals  within  which 
volcanic  regions  assumed  their  pn^sent 
appearance ;  w'e  have  such  satisfactory 
means  of  determining  which  of  the  events 
occurring  within  those  intervals  were  or 
were  not  contemporary,  that  we  are  safe 
from  the  error  of  assuming  th.at  Nature 
at  a  single  effort  fashioned  widely  extend¬ 
ed  districts  just  as  we  now  see  them. 
And  accordingly,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
geologists,  that  there  is  no  volcanic  mass 
“  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  referable  to 
a  single  eruption,  which  can  even  rival 
in  volume  the  matter  poured  out  from 
Skaptar  Jokiil  in  1783.” 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  which  Vesu¬ 
vius  or  tSomm.a  is  the  princip.al  vent,  wo 
have  a  remark.able  instance  of  the  decep¬ 
tive  nature  of  that  state  of  rest  into 
which  some  of  the  principal  volcanoes 
frequently  fall  for  m.any  centuries  to¬ 
gether.  For  how  many  centuries  before 
tlie  Christi.an  era  Vesuvius  had  been  at 
rest,  is  not  known  ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  from  the  landing  of  the  Greek  colony 
in  Southern  It.aly,  Vesuvius  gave  no  signs 
of  internal  activity.  It  was  recognized 
by  Strabo  .as  a  volcanic  mountain,  but 
Pliny  did  not  include  it  in  the  list  of  active 
volcanoes.  In  those  days,  the  mountain 
]>resented  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  which  it  now  exhibits.  In 
place  of  the  two  peaks  now  seen,  there 
was  a  single,  somewhat  fiattish  summit, 
on  which  a  slight  depression  marked  the 
jilace  of  an  ancient  crater.  Tlie  fertile 
slopes  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
well  cultiv.ated  fields,  and  the  thriving 
cities  Herculaneum,  I’ompeii,  and  Stabise, 
stood  near  the  b.ase  of  the  sleeping  moun¬ 
tain.  So  little  did  any  thought  of  «l.anger 
suggest  itself  in  those  times,  th.at  the 
bands  of  slaves,  murderers,  and  jnrates, 
which  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Sparta- 
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cus,  fonnd  a  refuse,  to  the  number  ofmany 
thotmnds,  within  the  very  crater  itself. 

But  though  Vesuvius  was  at  rest,  the 
region  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  main 
vent  was  far  from  being  so.  The  island 
of  Pithecusa  (the  modern  Ischia)  was 
shaken  by  frequent  and  terrible  convul¬ 
sions.  It  is  even  related  that  Prochyta 
^he  modem  Procida)  wms  rent  from 
Pithecusa  in  the  course  of  a  treineiidous 
upheav'al,  though  Pliny  derives  the  name 
Prochyta  (or  “poured  forth”)  from  the 
supposed  fact  of  this  island  having  been 
poured  forth  by  an  eruption  from  Ischia. 
Far  more  probably,  Prochyta  W’as  formed 
independently  by  submarine  eru]>tion8, 
as  the  volcanic  islands  near  Santorin  have 
been  produced  in  more  recent  times. 

So  tierce  were  the  eruptions  from  Pi¬ 
thecusa,  that  several  (Ireek  colonies 
which  attempted  to  settle  on  this  island 
were  compelled  to  leave  it.  About  380 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  colonists 
under  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
built  a  fortress  on  Pithecusa,  were  driven 
away  by  an  eruption.  Nor  were  eru|v 
tions  the  sole  cause  of  danger.  Poi¬ 
sonous  exhalations,  such  as  are  emitted 
by  volcanic  craters  after  eruption,  appear 
to  have  exh.aled,  at  times,  from  extensive 
tracts  on  Pithecusa,  an<l  thus  to  have 
rendered  the  island  uninhabitable. 

Still  nearer  to  Vesuvius  lay  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lake  Avernus.  The  name  Aver- 
nus  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  word  Aornoa,  signifying  “  without 
birds,”  the  ]ioisonous  exhalations  from 
the  waters  of  the  lake  destroying  all  birds 
which  attem|)ted  to  fly  over  its  surface. 
Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  destruc¬ 
tive  properties  assigned  by  the  ancients 
to  the  vapors  ascending  from  Avernus. 
The  lake  is  now  a  healthy  and  agreeable 
neighborhood,  frequented,  says  Hum¬ 
boldt,  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  which 
suffer  no  injury  whatever  oven  when  they 
skim  the  very  surface  of  the  water.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avernus 
hides  the  outlet  of  an  extinct  volcano ; 
and  long  after  this  volcano  had  become 
inactive,  the  lake  which  conceakal  its 
site  “  may  have  deserved  the  appellation  of 
‘  atri janna  Ditis,’  emitting,  ]H*rhaps,  gases 
as  destructive  of  animal  life  as  those  suf¬ 
focating  vapors  given  out  by  Lake  Qui- 
lotoa,  in  Quito,  iu  1797,  by  which  whole 
herds  of  cattle  were  killed  on  its  shores, 
or  as  those  deleterious  emanations  which 


annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  of 
Lancerote,  one  of  the  Canaries,  in  1 730.” 

While  Ischia  was  in  full  activity,  not 
oqly  was  Vesuvius  quiescent,  but  even 
Etna  seemed  to  be  gradually  exjiiring, 
so  that  Seneca  ranks  this  volcano  among 
the  number  of  nearly  extinguished  cra¬ 
ters.  At  a  later  epoch,  iElian  asserted 
that  the  mountain  itself  was  sinking,  so 
that  seamen  lost  sight  of  the  summit  .at 
a  less  distance  across  the  seas  than  of 
old.  Yet  within  the  la.st  two  hundred 
years  there  have  been  eruptions  from 
Etna  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  in¬ 
tensity  the  convulsions  recorded  by  an¬ 
cient  historians. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  show 
that  Vesuvius  and  Etna  belong  to  the 
same  volcanic  system,  though  there  is 
reason  not  only  for  supposing  this  to  bo 
the  case,  but  for  the  belief  that  all  the 
subterranean  forces  whose  effects  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  over  the 
district  extending  from  the  Canaries  and 
Azores,  cross  the  whole  of  the^Iediter- 
ranean,  and  into  Syria  itself,  belong  to 
but  one  great  centre  of  internal  action. 
But  it  quite  certain  that  Ischia  and 
Vesuvius  are  outlets  from  a  single  source. 

While  Vesuvius  was  dormant,  resigning 
for  awhile  its  pretensions  to  be  the  j)rin- 
cipal  vent  of  the  great  Neajxditan  vol¬ 
canic  system,  Ischia,  xve  have  seen,  was 
rent  by  frequent  convulsions.  But  tbe 
time  was  approaching  when  Vesuvius 
was  to  resume  its  natural  functions,  and 
with  all  the  more  energy  that  they  had 
l)een  for  awhile  snspemled. 

In  the  year  63  (after  Christ)  there  oc¬ 
curred  a  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth 
around  Vesuvius,  during  xvhich  much 
injury  was  done  to  neighboring  cities 
and  many  lives  were  lost.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  from 
time  to  time  for  sixteen  years.  These  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  violent,  until 
it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  volcanic 
fires  were  about  to  return  to  their  main 
vent.  The  obstruction  which  had  so  long 
impeded  the  exit  of  the  confined  niatter 
was  not  however  readily  removed,  and  it 
was  only  in  August  of  the  year  79,  after 
numerous  and  violent  internal  throes, 
that  the  superincumbent  mass  was  at 
length  burled  forth.  Bocks  and  cinders, 
lava,  sand,  and  scoriie,  were  propelled 
from  the  crater  and  spread  many  miles 
on  every  side  of  Vesuvius. 
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We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
great  eruption  wliich  followed,  in  a  letter 
from  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  younger 
Tacitus.  Tile  latter  had  a.sked  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
lost  his  life  in  his  eagei*nes.s  to  obtain  a 
near  view  of  the  dreadful  ]>henomenon. 

“  He  was  at  that  time,”  says  his  nephew, 
“with  the  fleet  under  his  coininand  at  Mi- 
senuni.  On  the  24  th  of  August,  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired  him 
to  observe  a  cloud  of  very  extraordinary 
size  and  sliape.  He  had  just  returned  from 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and,  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking 
a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study. 
He  arose  at  once,  and  went  out  upon  a 
height  whence  he  might  more  distinctly 
view  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  was 
not  at  this  distance  discernible  from  what 
mountain  the  cloud  issued,  but  it  was 
found  afierwards  that  it  came  from  V esu- 
vius.  I  cannot  give  a  more  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  figure  than  by  comparing 
it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of 
branches  ;  occasioned,  I  8up])0sc,  either 
by  a  8iid<len  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  whose  force  decreased  as  it  advanced 
upwards,  or  else  the  cloud  itself,  being 
pressed  back  by  its  own  weight,  expand¬ 
ed  in  this  manner.  The  cloud  appeared 
sometimes  bright,  at  others  dark  and 
sjiotted,  as  it  was  more  or  less  im¬ 
pregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.” 

These  extraordinary  a|)pearancos  at¬ 
tracted  the  curiosity  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be  prepared, 
and  started  to  seek  a  nearer  view  of  the 
burning  mountain.  His  nepliew  declined 
to  accompany  him,  being  engaged  with 
his  studies.  As  ITiny  loti  tlie  house  he 
received  a  note  from  a  lady  whose  house, 
being  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  im¬ 
minent  ilanger  of  destruction.  He  set 
out  accordingly  with  the  design  of  ren¬ 
dering  her  a.ssistance,  and  also  of  assisting 
others,  “  for  the  villas  stood  extremely 
thick  upon  that  lovely  coast.”  He  or¬ 
dered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and 
steere'l  directly  to  the  point  of  danger, 
so  cool  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  around 
“  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  motions  and  figures  of 
that  dreadful  scene.’’  As  he  iip})roache«l 
Vesuvius,  cinders,  pumice-stones,  and 
black  fragments  of  burning-rock,  fell  on 


and  around  the  ships.  “They  were  in 
danger,  too,  of  running  aground  owing 
to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  vast 
fragments,  also,  rolled  down  from  the 
mountain  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.” 
The  pilot  aclvising  retreat,  Pliny  made 
the  noble  answer,  “  Fortune  befriends  the 
brave,’’  and  bade  him  ]>re8s  onwards  to 
Stabhe.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Pom- 
poniamis  in  great  consternation,  already 
prepared  for  embarking  and  waiting  only 
for  a  change  in  the  wind.  Exhorting 
Pomponianus  to  be  of  good  courage, 
Pliny  quietly  ordered  baths  to  be  prej)a- 
red;  and  “  having  bathed,  sat  down  to 
supper  witli  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least 
(which  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  thea})- 
])earance  of  it.”  Assuring  his  friend  that 
the  flames  which  appeared  in  several 
])laces  were  merely  burning  villages, 
Idiny  presently  retired  to  rest,  and  “  be¬ 
ing  pretty  fat,”  .says  his  nephew',  “  and 
breathing  hard,  those  who  attended  with¬ 
out  actually  heard  him  .snore.”  But  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  awaken  him,  for  tite 
court  which  led  to  his  room  w'as  now  al¬ 
most  filled  with  stones  and  ashes.  He  got 
up  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company, 
w'ho  were  consulting  on  the  propriety  of 
leaving  the  house,  now  shaken  from  side 
to  si«le  by  frequent  concussions.  Tliey 
decided  on  seeking  the  fields  for  safety, 
ami  fastening  pillows  on  their  heads  to 
protect  them  from  falling  stones,  they 
advimced  in  the  midst  of  an  olxscurity 
greater  than  that  of  the  darkset  night, — 
though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great 
cloud  it  was  already  broad  day.  When 
they  reached  the  shore  they  found  the 
w'aves  running  too  high  to  suffer  them 
siifcly  to  venture  to  put  out  to  sea.  l*liny 
“  having  drunk  a  tlraught  or  two  of  cold 
water,  lay  <low'n  on  a  cloth  that  was 
s])read  out  for  him ;  but  at  this  inoment 
tlie  flames  and  suljthureous  vapors  dis¬ 
persed  the  rest  of  the  company  and  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  rise.  Assisted  by  tw'o  of  his 
servants,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  in¬ 
stantly  fell  down  dead ;  suffocated,  I 
suppose,”  says  his  nephew,  “  by  some 
gross  and  noxious  vaj)or,  for  he  always 
had  weak  lungs  and  suflered  from  a  dif- 
ficidty  of  breathing.”  His  body  was  not 
foumi  until  the  third  day  after  his  death, 
when  for  the  first  time  it  was  light 
enough  to  search  for  him.  He  w'as 
found  as  he  had  fallen,  “  and  looking 
mure  like  a  man  asleep  thau  dead.” 
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But  pven  at  Misenum  there  was 
dan<;er,  though  Vesuvius  was  distant  no 
less  than  fiurteen  miles.  The  earth  was 
shaken  with  repeated  and  violent  shocks, 
“  insomuch,  ”  says  the  younger  Pliny, 
“that  they  threatened  our  complete  de¬ 
struction.”  When  morning  came,  the 
light  was  faint  and  glimmering;  the 
buildings  around  8t*eined  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and,  standing  on  the  open 
ground,  the  chariots  which  Pliny  hail 
ordered  were  so  agitated  backwards  and 
forwards  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  steady,  even  by  supjmrting  them 
with  large  stones.  The  sea  wa.s  rolleil 
back  upon  itself,  and  many  marine  ani¬ 
mals  w'cre  left  <lry  upon  the  shore.  On 
the  side  of  Vesuvius,  a  black  and  ominous 
cloud,  bursting  with  sulphureous  va¬ 
pors,  darted  out  long  trains  of  tire  re¬ 
sembling  flashes  of  lightning,  but  much 
larger.  Presently  the  great  cloud  spread 
over  Misenum  ami  the  island  ofCapreaj. 
Ashes  fell  around  the  fugit  ives.  On  every 
side,  “  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  ami  the 
cries ot  men;  some  were  calling  for  their 
chihlren,  others  for  their  parents,  others 
their  husbands,  .and  only  distinguishing 
each  other  by  their  voices;  one  was  la¬ 
menting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his 
family;  some  wishe<i  to  die,  that  they 
might  csc.ape  tjie  dreadful  fear  of  de.ath  ; 
but  the  greater  part  imagined  th.at  the  last 
andetern.al  night  was  dune,  which  was  to 
destroy  the  gods:indthe  world  together.” 
At  length  a  light  ap|H*are<l,  which  was 
not,,  however,  the  day,  but  the  forerunner 
of  an  outbur.st  of  flames.  These  |»resently 
disappeared,  and  .ag.ain  a  thick  darkness 
spread  over  the  scene.  Ashes  fell  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  fugitives,  so  th.at  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  crushed,  and  buried 
in  the  thick  layer  rapidly  covering  the 
whole  count  ry.  Many  hours  passetl  before 
the  dreadful  darkness  beg.an  slo  wly  to  be 
dissipated.  When  at  length  day  return¬ 
ed,  and  the  sun  even  was  seen  faintly 
shining  through  the  overh.anging  canopy 
of  .ashes,  “every  object.aeemed  changed, 
being  covered  over  with  white  ashes  as 
W'ith  a  deep  snow.” 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Pliny  makes 
no  mention  in  liis  letter  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  populous  and  import.ant 
cities,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Wo 
Lave  seen  that  at  Stabiae  a  shower  of 
ashes  fell  so  heavily  that,  several  days 


before  the  end  of  the  eruption,  the  court 
leading  to  the  elder  Pliny’s  room  was 
beginning  to  be  tilled  up.  And  when 
the  eruption  ceas-'d,  Stabiae  was  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelmed.  Far  more  sudden, 
iiowever,  w.as  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum. 

It  would  8i*em  that  the  two  cities  were 
first  shaken  violently  by  the  throes  of  the 
disturbed  mount.ain.  The  signs  of  such 
a  catastrophe  have  been  very  commonly 
assigned  to  the  earthqn.ake  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  63,  but  it  seems  far  more  likely 
that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  d.ay8 
immediately  preceding  the  great  outburst 
in  70.  “In  Pom|H*ii,”  s.ays  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  “both  public  and  private  buildings 
bear  testimony  to  the  catastrophe.  Tlie 
walls  are  rent,  ami  in  many  places  tra¬ 
versed  by  fissures  still  open.”  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  iidiabitants  were  driven 
by  these  anticipatory  throes  to  fly  from 
the  doomed  towns.  For  though  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  “  two  entire  ciUes, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were  biiriesl 
under  showers  of  ashes,  while  all  the  jieo- 
ple  were  sitting  in  the  theatre,”  yet 
“the  examination  of  the  two  cities  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  prove,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “  that 
none  t)f  thei>eople  were  destroyed  in  the 
theatres,  .and,  imleed,  that  there  were 
few  of  tlie  inhabitants  who  did  not  es- 
ca|»e  from  both  cities.  Yet,”  he  adds, 
“some  lives  ivere  lost,  ami  there  was 
ample  foundation  for  the  tale  in  all  its 
most  essential  particidars.” 

We  may  not  here,  in  ])assing,  that  the 
ac^jount  of  the  eruption  given  by  Dion 
Cassius  who  wrote  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  caatastrophe,  is  suflicient 
to  prove  how  terrible  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  from  whose  descendants  he  in  all 
proLability  obt.ained  the  materials  of  his 
manat ive.  He  writes  that,  “during  the 
eruption,  a  multitude  of  men  of  super¬ 
human  stature,  resembling  giants,  appear¬ 
ed,  sometimes  on  the  mountain,  and 
sometimes  in  the  environs ;  that  atones 
and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun 
was  hidden,  ami  then  the  giants  seemed 
to  rise  ag.ain  while  the  sounds  of  trum¬ 
pets  were  heard  ” — with  much  other 
matter  of  a  simil.ar  sort. 

In  the  great  eruption  of  70,  ^'esuvius 
poured  forth  l.apilli,  saml,  cinders,  and 
fragments  of  old  lava,  but  no  new  lava 
flowetl  from  the  crater,  ^or  does  it  ap 
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pear  th.at  any  lava-stream  was  ejected 
during  the  six  eruj)tion8  which  took 

1»l:ice  during  the  following  ten  ccnturie.s. 
n  the  year  1036,  for  the  first  time,  Vesu¬ 
vius  was  observed  to  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  molten  lava.  Tliirteen  years 
later,  another  eruption  took  pl.ace;  then 
ninety  years  passed  without  disturbance, 
and  atler  that  a  long  pause  of  168  years. 
During  this  interval,  however,  the  vol¬ 
canic  system,  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the 
main  but  not  the  only  vent,  had  been 
disturbed  twice.  For  it  is  related  that 
in  1 198  the  Solfatara  Lake  cr.ater  was  in 
eruption ;  and  in  1302,  Ischia,  dormant 
for  at  least  1,400  years,  showed  signs  of 
new  activity.  For  more  than  a  year 
earthquakes  had  convulsed  this  island 
from  time  to  lime,  and  at  length  the  dis¬ 
turbed  region  was  relieved  by  the  out¬ 
burst  of  a  lava  stream  from  a  new  vent 
on  the  south-east  of  Ischia.  The  lava 
stream  flo>ved  right  dow’ii  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  For  two  months, 
this  dreadful  outburst  continued  to  rage  ; 
many  houses  were  destroyed ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Ischia  were 
not  completely  expelled,  as  happened  of 
old  with  the  Greek  colonists,  yet  a  par¬ 
tial  etnigration  of  the  inhabitants  took 
place. 

The  next  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place  in  1306;  and  then,  until  1631, 
there  occurred  only  one  eruption,  and 
th.at  an  unimport.ant  one,  in  1500.  “It 
was  remarked,”  8.ays  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
“  that  throughout  this  long  interval  of 
rest  Etna  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activ¬ 
ity,  so  as  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may 
sometimes  serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge 
to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  that  would 
otherwise  rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania.” 

Nor  was  the  abnormal  activity  of 
Etna  the  only  sign  that  the  quiescence 
of  Vesuvius  was  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  any  evidence  of  declining  energy  in 
the  volcanic  system.  In  1538  a  new 
mountain  was  suddenly  thrown  up  in  the 
Phlegnean  Fields — a  district  including 
Avithin  its  bounds  Pozzuoli,  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  and  the  Solfatara.  The  ncAV  moun- 
taiu  was  thrown  up  neaf  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Baiaj.  It  is  440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  bay,  and  its  base  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  cicumference.  The 
depth  of  the  crater  is  421  feet,  so  that 
its  bottom  is  only  six  yards  above  the 


level  of  the  bay.  The  spot  on  which  the 
mountain  was  thrown  up  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Luorine  Lake  ;  but  the 
outburst  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake,  leaving  only  a  small  and  shallow 
pool. 

The  accounts  which  have  re.ached  us 
of  the  form.ation  of  this  new'  mountain 
are  not  without  interest.  Falconi,  Avho 
wrote  in  1538,  writes  that  several  earth¬ 
quakes  took  place  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  outburst,  and  above  twen¬ 
ty  shocks  on  the  day  and  night  before 
the  eruption.  “The  eruption  began  on 
September  29,  1538.  It  W'as  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  night,  when 
flames  of  fire  were  seen  between  the  hot- 
baths  and  Tripergola.  In  a  short  time 
the  fire  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  burst  open  the  earth  in  this  place,  and 
threw'  up  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice- 
stones,  mixed  with  w'ater,  which  covered 
the  whole  country.  The  next  morning 
the  ]>oor  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoli  quitted 
their  habitations  in  terror,  covered  with 
the  muddy  and  black  show'er,  w’hieh  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  day  in  that  country — 
flying  from  death,  but  with  death  paint¬ 
ed  in  their  countenances.  Some  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  some  with  sacks 
full  of  their  goods ;  others  leading  an  ass, 
loaded  with  their  frightened  family, 
tow'ards  Naples,  &c.  .  .  .  The  sea  had  re¬ 
tired  on  the  side  of  Baise,  abandoning  a 
considerable  tract ;  and  the  shore  ap{)e.ar- 
ed  almost  entirely  dry,  from  the  qu.-mtity 
of  ashes  and  broken  pumice-stones 
thrown  up  by  the  eruption.” 

Pietro  Giacomo  di  Toledo  gives  us  some 
account  of  the  phenomena  w'hich  preced¬ 
ed  the  eruption :  “  That  plain  which  lies 
betw'een  Lake  Avernus,  the  Monte  Bar- 
baro,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little,  and 
many  cracks  were  made  in  it,  from 
some  of  which  water  issued ;  at  the  same 
time  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  the 
plain  dried  up  about  two  hundred  paces, 
so  that  the  fish  were  left  on  the  sand  a 
prey  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoli.  At 
last,  on  the  29th  of  September,  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  night,  the  earth  opened 
near  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid 
mouth,  from  which  were  vomited  furi¬ 
ously  smoke,  fire  stones,  and  mud  com¬ 
posed  of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest  thun¬ 
der.  The  stones  which  follow'ed  were 
by  the  flames  converted  to  pumice,  and 
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some  of  these  were  larffer  than  an 
ox.  The  stones  went  about  as  high  as 
a  cross-bow  will  carry,  and  then  fell 
down,  sometimes  on  the  edge,  and  some¬ 
times  in  to  the  mouth  itself.  The  mud 
was  of  the  color  of  ashes,  and  at  first 
very  liquid,  then  by  degrees  less  so; 
and  in  such  quantities  that  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stones,  a  mountain  was  raised 
1,000  paces  in  height.  Not  only 
Poxzuoli  and  the  neighboring  country 
were  full  of  this  mud,  but  the  city  of 
Naples  also;  so  that  many  of  its  palaces 
were  defaced  by  it.  This  eruption  last  ed 
two  nights  and  two  days  w'ithout  inter¬ 
mission,  though  not  always  with  the 
same  force ;  the  third  day  the  eruption 
ceased,  and  I  went  up  with  many 
people  to  the  top  of  the  new  hill,  and 
saw  down  into  its  mouth,  which  was  a 
round  cavity  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  which  had  fallen  were  boiling 
up  just  as  a  cauldron  of  water  boils  on 
the  fire.  Tlie  fourth  day  it  Iwgan  to 
throw  up  again,  and  the  seventh  day 
much  more,  but  still  with  less  violence 
than  the  first  night.  At  this  time  many 

I>er8on8  who  were  on  the  hill  were 
:no<-ked  down  by  the  stones  and  killed,’ 
or  smothered  with  the  smoke.” 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
whole  district  continued  in  repose. 
Nearly  five  centuries  had  passed  since 
there  had  been  any  violent  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  itself ;  and  the  crater  seemed 
gradually  assuming  the  condition  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  interior  of  the 
crater  is  descrihed  by  Bracini,  who  visit¬ 
ed  Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption 
of  1631,  in  terms  that  would  have  fairly 
represented  its  condition  before  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  79  : — “The  crater  was  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  thousand 
paces  deep ;  its  sides  were  covered  with 
brushwood,*  and  at  the  bottom  there 
wag  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In 
the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequently 
harbored.  In  one  part  of  the  plain, 
covered  with  ashes,  w'ere  three  small 
pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter 
water,  another  salter  than  the  sea,  and  a 
third  hot,  but  ta.steless.  ”  But  in  De¬ 
cember,  1631,  the  mountain  blew  away 
the  covering  of  rock  and  cinders  which 
supported  these  woods  and  pastures. 
Seven  streams  of  lava  poured  n'om  the 
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crater,  causing  a  fearful  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  Resina,  built  over  the 
site  of  llerculanenm,  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  by  a  raging  lava-stream.  Ileavy 
showers  of  ntin,  generated  by  the  steam 
evolved  during  the  eruption,  caused,  in 
their  turn,  an  amount  of  destruction 
scarcely  less  important  than  that  result¬ 
ing  from  the  lava-streams.  For,  falling 
upon  the  cone,  and  sweeping  thence 
large  masses  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dnst, 
these  showers  produced  destructive 
streams  of  mud,  consistent  enough  to 
merit  the  name  of  “aqueous  lava”  com¬ 
monly  assigned  to  it. 

An  inteiTal  of  thirty-five  years  passed 
before  the  next  eruption.  But,  since 
1666,  there  has  been  a  continual  series 
of  eruptions,  so  that  the  mountain  has 
scarcely  ever  been  at  rest  for  more  than 
ten  years  together.  Occasionally  there 
have  been  two  eruptions  within  a  few 
months;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that,  dttring  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elajmiHl  since  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  there  has  been  no  volcanic 
disturbanoe  in  any  j)art  of  the  Neapolitan 
voIc.anic  district  save  in  Vesuvius  alone. 
Of  old,  .as  Brieslak  well  remarks,  there 
had  been  irregular  disturbances  in  some 
part  of  the  l>.ay  of  N.aples  once  in  every 
two  hundred  years; — the  eruption  of 
Solfatara  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Ischia  in  the  fourteenth,  and  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  sixteenth  ;  but  “  the 
eighteenth  has  formed  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  ”  It  seems  clear  that  the 
constant  series  of  eruptions  from  Vesu¬ 
vius  during  the  past  two  hundred  years 
has  sufliced  to  relieve  the  volcanic  dis¬ 
trict  of  tvhich  Vesuvius  is  the  principal 
vent. 

Of  t4ie  eruptions  which  have  disturbed 
Vesuvius  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
those  of  1779,  1793,  and  1822,  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  h.as  given  a  very 
interesting  accoiint  of  the  eruj)tion  of 
1779.  Pa8.sing  over  those  points  in 
which  this  eniption  resembled  others, 
w'e  may  note  its  more  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures.  Sir  William  Hamilton  sjiys,  that 
in  this  erupticth  molten  lava  w.as  thrown 
up,  in  magnificent  jets,  to  the  height  of 
at  least  10,000  feet.  Masses  of  stones 
and  scoria)  were  to  be  seen  propelled 
along  by  these  lava  jets.  V esuvius  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  surmounted  by  an  enormous 
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colmnn  of  fire.  Some  of  the  jets  were 
directeil  by  the  w’ind  towards  Ottajano  ; 
others  fell  on  the  eone  of  Vesuvius,  on 
the  outer  circular  mountain  Somma,  and 
on  the  valley  between.  Falling,  still 
red-hot  and  liquid,  they  covered  a  dis¬ 
trict  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half 
wide  with  a  mass  of  fire.  The  whole 
space  above  this  district,  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet,  w.as  filled  also  with  the 
rising  .and  falling  lava  streams;  so  that 
there  was  continually  present  a  l)ody  of 
fire  covering  the  extensive  space  we  have 
mentioned,  and  extending  nearly  two 
miles  high.  The  heat  of  this  enormous 
fire-column  was  distinctly  perceptible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  six  miles  on  every 
’  side. 

The  eruption  of  1793  presented  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us  that 
millions  of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled 
into  the  air  to  .at  least  half  the  height  of 
the  cone  it.self;  then  turning,  they  fell 
all  around  in  noble  curves.  The^'  cover¬ 
ed  nc.arly  half  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  with 
fire.  Huge  masses  of  white  smoke  w'cre 
vomited  forth  by  the  disturbed  mount¬ 
ain,  and  formed  themselves,  at  a  height 
of  many  thou.sands  of  feet  above  the 
crater,  into  a  huge,  ever-moving  canopy, 
through  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
hurkal  pitch-black  jets  of  volcanic  dust, 
and  dense  vajiors,  mixed  avith  cascades 
of  red-hot  rocks  and  scoria*.  The  r.ain 
which  fell  from  the  cloud-canopy  was 
scalding  hot. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  comjt.are  the 
different  appearances  presented  by  the 
lava  when  it  burst  from  the  very  mouth 
of  the  crater,  and  lower  down,  when  it 
had  approached  the  jdain.  As  it  ru.shed 
forth  from  its  imprisonment,  it  streamed 
a  liquid,  white,  and  brilliantly  pure  river, 
which  burned  for  itself  a  smooth  channel 
through  a  great  arched  clnasm  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  It  flowed  with  the 
clearness  of  “  honey  in  regular  channels, 
cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  ami 
glowing  with  .all  the  splendor  of  the 
sun.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  con¬ 
ceived,”  adds  Dr.  Clarke,  “  that  stones 
thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would 
produce  no  impression.  .1  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies, 
indeed,  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  pounds’ 
weight,  made  little  or  no  impression, 
even  at  the  source;  but  bodies  of  sixty, 
seventy,  and  eighty  pounds  were  seen 


to  form  a  kind  of  bed  on  the  surface  of 
the  lava,  and  fioat  aw’ay  with  it.  A 
stone  of  three  hundredweight,  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay  near 
the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I 
raised  it  up  on  one  end,  and  then  let  it 
fall  in  upon  the  Ihpiid  lavig  when  it 
gnidually  sank  beneath  the  surface  and 
disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted  upon  the 
lava,  I  should  say  that  it  was  like  a  loaf 
of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very 
thick  honey,  which  gradually  involves 
it.self  in  the  heavy  liquid,  and  then  slow¬ 
ly  sinks  to  the  bottom.” 

But,  as  the  lava  flowed  down  the 
mountain  slope.s,  it  lost  its  brilliant 
whiteness ;  a  crust  boga.i  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  still  molten  lava,  and 
this  crust  broke  into  innumerable  frag¬ 
ments  of  ))orous  matter,  called  scorue. 
irnderneath  this  crust — across  which 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  were 
able  to  pass  without  other  injury  than 
the  singeing  of  their  boots — the  liquid 
lava  still  continued  to  force  its  way  on¬ 
ward  and  downward  past  all  obstacles. 
On  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mount.'iin,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “the  whole 
current,”  encumbered  with  huge  masses 
of  scoriae,  “  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from 
an  iron-foundry,”  “rolling  slowly 
along,”  he  says  in  another  place,  “  and 
falling  with  a  rattling  noise  over  one  an¬ 
other.” 

After  the  crujdion  described  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  great  crater  gradually  filled 
up.  Lava  boiled  up  from  below,  and 
small  cr.aters,  which  formed  themselves 
over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  great 
one,  poured  forth  lava  loaded  with  sco- 
riie.  Thus,  up  to  October  1822,  there 
was  to  be  seen,  in  pliwe  of  a  regular 
crateriform  opening,  a  rough  and  un¬ 
even  surface  scored  by  huge  fissures, 
whence  vapor  was  continually  being 
)oured,  so  as  to  form  clouds  above  the 
lideous  heap  of  ruins.  But  the  great 
eruption  of  1822  not  only  Hung  forth  all 
the  mass  which  had  accumulated  within 
the  crater,  but  wholly  changed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cone.  An  immense 
abysm  was  formed  three-<piarters  of  a 
mile  across,  and  extending  2,000  feet 
downw.ard  into  the  very  heart  of  Vesu¬ 
vius.  Had  the  lips  of  the  crater  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  indeed,  the  depth 
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of  this  greJit  gulf  would  have  been  far 
greater.  But  so  terrific  was  the  force 
of  the  explosion  that  the  whole  of  the 
upper  p.art  of  the  cone  was  carried  clean 
away,  ami  the  mountain  reduced  in 
height  by  nearly  a  full  fifth  of  its  original 
dimensions.  F rom  the  time  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  the  chasm  gradually  tilled  up ;  so 
that,  when  Mr.  ^rope  saw  it  soon  after 
the  eruption,  its  depth  was  reilueed  by 
more  than  1,000  feet. 

Of  late,  Vesuvius  has  been  as  busy  as 
ever.  In  1833  and  1834  there  w'ere  erup¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  but  twelve  years  since 
a  great  outburst  took  place.  Then,  for 
three  weeks  together,  lava  streamed 
down  the  mountain  slopes.  A  river  of 
molten  lava  swept  away  the  village  at 
Cercolo,  and  ran  nearly  to  the  sea  of 
Ponte  Maddaloni.  There  were  then 
formed  ten  small  craters  within  the  great 
one.  But  these  have  now  united,  and 
pressure  from  beneath  has  formed  a  vast 
cone  where  they  had  been.  The  cone 
has  risen  above  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
and,  as  w'e  write,  torrents  of  lava  are 
being  poured  forth.  At  first  the  lava 
fonned  a  lake  of  fire,  but  the  seething 
mass  found  an  outlet,  and  jmured  in  a 
wide  stream  tow'ard  Ottajano.  Masses 
of  red-hot  stone  and  rock  are  huiicd 
forth,  and  a  vast  canopy  of  white  vaj)or 
hangs  over  Vesuvius,  forming  at  night, 
when  illuminated  by  the  raging  mass 
below,  a  glory  of  re8|xleudeut  flame 
around  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  so  dangerous  a  mountain 
should  be  inhabited  by  ra<*es  free  to 
choose  more  |>e.aceful  districts.  Yet, 
though  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
bijB  lie  buried  beneath  the  lava  and 
ashes  thrown  forth  by  Vesuvius,  Portici 
and  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
dell’  Annunziata  have  takt  n  their  place; 
and  a  large  jmpulation,  cheerful  and  pros¬ 
perous,  flowish  around  the  disturl>ed 
mountain,  and  over  the  district  of  which 
it  is  the  somewhat  untrustworthy  safety- 
valve. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that,  “  the  general 
tendency  of  subterranean  movements, 
when  their  effects  are  considered  for  a 
sufficient  la|>se  of  ages,  is  eminently  be¬ 
neficial,  .and  that  they  constitute  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  wdiich 
the  integrity  of  the  habitable  surface 
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is  preserved.  Why  the  w’orking  of  this 
same  machinery  should  be  attended  with 
so  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  philosophy,  and  must 
probably  remain  so  until  we  are  porrnit- 
teil  to  investigate,  not  our  planet  alone 
and  its  inhabitants,  but  oilier  parts  of 
the  moral  and  material  universe  with 
which  they  msiy  be  connected.  Could 
our  survey  embrace  other  worlds,  and 
the  events,  not  of  a  few  centuries  only, 
but  of  periods  as  indefinite  as  those 
with  which  geology  renders  us  familiar, 
some  apftarent  contradictions  might  be 
reconciled,  and  some  difficulties  w'ould 
doubtless  be  cleared  up.  But  even  then, 
as  our  capacities  are  finite,  w’hile  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  may  be  intinite, 
both  in  time  and  space,  it  is  presumptu¬ 
ous  to  suppose  that  all  source  of  doubt 
and  i>erplexity  w'ould  ever  be  removed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  might,  |>erhaps, 
go  on  augmenting  in  number,  although 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  thepl.an 
of  nature  should  increase  at  the  same 
time;  for  it  h.as  been  justly  said”  (by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy)  “that  the  grctiter 
the  circle  of  light,  the  greater  the  boun- 
<lary  of  darkness  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded.” 

- - 

From  Fraser's  Magazine. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.* 

It  can  rarely  happen  that  a’  subject  of 
such  extensive  and  varied  interest  as 
Westminster  Abbey  is  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects — historical,  constitution.al,  ecclesi- 
a.stic.al,  and  biographical — should  be  han¬ 
dled  by  a  writer  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  do 
it  justice,  not  only  by  his  position,  but  by 
his  powers  of  description  and  turn  of 
thought,  as  the  ])resent  learned  and  ac- 
compli.shed  chief  of  its  Chajiter.  For  all 
who  are  concerned  to  know  the  maimer  of 
the  found.ation  of  the  great  church,  which 
even  more  than  the  sister  edifice  in  Lon¬ 
don  proper,  represents  the  religious  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  metropolis ;  for  all  who  wish 
to  le.am  how  its  life  h.as  lieen,  from  the 
beginning  and  through  all  the  centuries 
of  its  existence,  interwoven  with  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  England  ;  for  all  who  love 
to  dwell  on  the  memories  of  the  distin- 
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guished  men  who.se  monuments  crowd 
the  aisles  and  chapels  of  the  ancient  pile  ; 
for  all  who  would  like  to  be  intbrmed 
ol  the  pcM'.sotml  history  of  those  who  have 
been  officially  connected  with  it — this 
book  of  Dr.  Stanley’s  will  jjossess  a  value 
of  no  common  order. 

Nothin^  could  be  more  fresh  and  pic- 
ture8«jue  than  the  introduction  to  the 
volume,  in  which  the  site  of  the  future 
edifice  is,  as  it  were,  plotted  and  laid  out 
for  its  re(!eption.  To  do  this  we  are 
carried  a  Ion"  way  back  through  the 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  impor¬ 
tant  stream,  on  w  hose  banks  the  Abbey, 
in  common  with  all  Loudon,  stands,  was 
a  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
more  so  than  when  Wordsworth  gazed 
on  it  from  the  bridge,  and  ages  before 
it  was  drilled  to  march  between  einbank- 
incnts  of  stones,  or  vexed  by  the  paddles 
of  countless  steamboats,  and  only  re¬ 
cently  and  still  imjierfectly  to  be  de¬ 
livered  fiom  performing  the  base  offices 
of  a  common  sewer.  Forests  full  of  tlie 
noblest  game  stretched  from  the  river 
shore  to  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and 
llighgate  ;  Tower  Hill,  Com  Hill,  and 
Ludgate  Hill  marked  by  their  names  the 
slight  eminences  chosen  for  the  earliest 
occupation  ;  while  the  lesser  tributaries 
to  the  gre.at  river  live  in  the  names  of 
Longbornt — the  long  burn  ;  Holbf)m — 
the  old  burn  ;  Tyburn  ;  Wall  Brook  ;  and 
others. 

And  so  the  future  metro|)olis  of  Eng¬ 
land  grew  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  the  kings  had  their  occasional 
palace  at  Westminster,  and  some  chroni¬ 
cles  have  even  placed  there  the  scene  of 
Canute’s  voluntary  wetting  by  the  rising 
tide  in  rebuke  of  his  courtiers.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  water  of  descending 
streams  stood  Thorn  Ey,  or  the  Isle  of 
Thorns,  so  wild  .and  dreadful  in  its  deso¬ 
lation  that  it  was  knoum  as  loctia  Prri- 
yet  not  without  its  attractions  for 
habitation  in  its  seclusion,  its  fine  soil, 
and  the  fish  to  be  easily  obtained  for 
food  from  the  neighboring  river.  It 
was  a  place  .after  the  heart  of  monks. 
Ely,  Croyland,  Glastonbury  in  England, 
Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  rose  in  similar 
laces.  Dunstan  is  traditionally  said  to 
ave  established  twelve  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order  in  the  isl.and,  which 
from  that  time  took  the  name  of  the 
“  Western  Monastery,”  or  “  Minster  of 
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the  West.”  But  Ed  ward  the  Confessor  is 
the  true  founder  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  De.-m  iStanley’s  account  of  him  we 
have  displayed  all  that  power  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  life  and  reality  the  characters 
of  by-gone  times,  which  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  liy  him  so  often  and  with  such  nev¬ 
er-failing  charm.  In  his  description  w'e 
seem  to  see  the  very  man.  His  com¬ 
plexion  almost  that  of  .an  Albino:  the 
milky  while  and,  waving  hair  and  beard, 
the  eyes  always  fixed  on  the  ground, 
the  thin  white  hands  and  long  transpa¬ 
rent  fingers,  the  strange  mixture  of  grave 
and  playful  in  his  nuanners,  childish  in  his 
kindliness,  not  reliable,  spending  his 
time  equally  between  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  and  hunting.  He  was  the  lust  of 
the  Saxons,  and  also  the  first  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  in  the  Ibundalion  by  him  of 
Westminster  Abl>ey,  m.ay  be  noted  the 
earliest  of  the  numerous  political  coinci¬ 
dences  and  relations  which  seem  to  con¬ 
nect  the  building  indissolubly  with  the 
history  of  the  edifice  of  the  English 
constitution.  When  in  Normandy  and 
in  exile,  Edward  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  I’eter’s  Shrine  at  Home  if  he  re¬ 
turned  in  safety.  Immediately  came  the 
news  of  the  departure  of  the  Danes,  and 
of  his  own  election  as  king.  With  his 
new  duties  and  p«>silion,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  became  iinjiossible.  The 
king  desired  it,  but  state  policy  forbade 
it.  He  was  released  from  the  vow  by 
the  Pope,  on  condition  of  foumling  or 
restoring  .some  monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  thus  vicariously  supplying 
the  abandoned  journey  to  Home.  The 
cxi.sting  establishment  near  the  king’s 
residence  at  Westminster  fulfilled  the  ne- 
cessjiry  condition,  luid  became  the  chosen 
spot  for  the  future  honor  of  the  Saint. 
Nor  wa.s  the  dedication  unaccompanied 
by  legendary  miracles.  St.  Peter  appear¬ 
ed  to  a  hermit  of  Worcester  and  express¬ 
ed  his  satisfaction  at  the  method  pro)M)8- 
ed  for  redeeming  the  king’s  vow.  The 
keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven  was  also 
manifested  to  a  fisherman  engaged  in  his 
calling  upon  the  Thames,  and  angels  were 
8een,with  incense  and  candles,  dedicating 
with  the  usual  solemnities  the  newly 
risen  fabric.  Edw’ard  lived  more  than 
any  previous  king  in  the  palace  close 
to  the  church  of  his  vow,  and  so  the 
Abbey  and  the  royal  residence  be¬ 
came  linked  together,  and  thus  was  fixed 
36 
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wlbat  is  riffhtly  and  felicitously  desoribed 
as  the  local  centre  of  the  English  mon¬ 
archy  and  nation — of  the  palace  and  le¬ 
gislature,  no  less  than  of  the  Abbey — a 
centre  from  which  both  Church  and  State 
have  spread,  in  which  each  has  received 
much  from  the  other,  aiul  where  the 
former  must  always  find  its  true  and 
only  real  inde{)endeucc,  and  its  national 
8up|iort. 

The  “  paintetl  chamber  ”  or  “  chamber 
of  St.  E«1  w.ard  ”  was  the  oldest  part  of  the 
p.alace  of  Westminster,  and  this  evokes  a 
crow<l  of  historical  and  |>olitical  recollec¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  it  that  conferences  took 
place  between  the  Houses  of  I^onls  and 
Commons,  and  it  w'as  in  it  that  the  House 
of  Lords  sat  while  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  occupied  their  former  chamber  du¬ 
ring  the  building  of  the  present  Palace  of 
Westminster  after  the  great  lire  of  1834. 

Edw'ard’s  Abl»ey  was  the  first  cruci¬ 
form  church  in  England,  and  occupying 
as  it  did  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 
j)re8ent  building,  must  have  been  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  the  age.  There  was  a  tower  in 
the  centre  and  two  at  the  west  end.  A 
rude  representation  of  it  is  given  in  tho 
Hsiyeux  tajwstry.  In  it  and  l>efore  the 
higli  altar  was  laid  the  iKwly  of  its  found¬ 
er,  but  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Edw'ard  by 
Henry  HI. 

In  pursuing  the  connection  of  tho 
Abltey  with  the  English  constitution,  .and 
the  relation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
to  its  bond  with  the  State,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  story  is  introduce*!.  The  con¬ 
stant  illustration  of  this  union  is,  indeed, 
the  key-note  of  the  book,  and  a<ld8  to  it 
much  of  its  value.  Wulfstan,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  the  only  Saxon  prelate 
left  after  the  Norman  conquest.  At 
a  council  summoned  to  W estminster 
Wulfstan  was  declare*!  incapable  of  re- 
tainifig  his  sec,  because  he  couhl  not 
speak  French.  The  Saxon  laid  his  p.a.s- 
toral  staff  on  tho  Confessor’s  tomb,  and 
s|>eaking  in  his  own  language  to  the 
dea*i  king,  said,  “Edwar*!,  thou  gavest 
me  the  staff,  to  thee  I  return  it,  ”  an*l 
then  in  French  to  the  living  king,  “  A 
better  th.an  thou  gave  it  to  me  ;  take  it 
if  thoucanst.”  The  staff  remained  fixed 
in  the  stone  and  Wulfstan  kept  his  see. 
This  was  the  first  miracle  worked  at  the 
tomb  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor,  and  the 
story  was  used  by  King  John  when 


arguing  for  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
against  the  claims  of  the  I’apal  legate. 

Hut  it  is  in  the  coronations  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  held  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  in  which  the  dean  takes  a  chief 
part  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  ecclesias¬ 
tic  functionaries,  that  the  peeulhir  con¬ 
nection  of  Churcli  and  State  develo|>ed  in 
the  ancient  fabric,  attains  its  culminating 
})*>int.  The  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror  undoubtedly  to*»k  j»lace  in 
the  Abbey,  and  earlier  coronations  may 
have  been  celebrate*!  in  it*  U|)on  the 
tomb  of  the  Confess*)!'  the  Norman  stood 
to  complete  his  title  to  rule  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  kingdom,  and  henceforwitrd  ail 
the  sovereigns  of  Englaml  have  in  the 
same  place  assumed  the  crown.  The  re¬ 
galia  in  tiieir  names  and  character  werO 
all  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  form  of  oath 
retained  to  the  time  of  James  II.  was  to 
observe  “  the  laws  of  tho  glorious  C*)n- 
fessor.”  These  emblems  of  sovereignty 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
always  ke]!t  in  the  Treasury  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  their  modern  represent- 
ativi*s  (*lating  of  *-.ourse  only  from  the 
Kestoratioii)  are  brought  from  the  usmil 
place  of  safety  in  the  Tower  to  the  Jeru- 
siilem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey  for  a  coro- 
nathm.  The  privileges  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  continued  to  the  dean  after 
the  Uefbrmation,  were  great  and  jie- 
culiar.  He  was  to  prepare  the  king  for 
the  rite,  and  to  administer  the  chalice  to 
the  king  and  queen,  in  sign  of  their  con- 
jugjil  union,  after  they  had  received  the 
sacrament  from  the  archbi.sh*!p.  A  coro¬ 
nation  of  a  kiud  f*)r  which  there  was  no 
precedent,  and  which  has  never  been  re¬ 
peated,  took  place  when  Henry,  the  son 
of  Henry  11.,  was  crowned  at  West¬ 
minster  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  He  was 
thenceforth  known  as  litjc  Ihnricus 
junior,  and  is  allude*!  to  by  Dante  as  il 
re  (fiuvane;"  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
furnishing  another  allusion  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  great  F'loi  entiue  (although  an  in¬ 
direct  one )  in  atldition  to  that  referred 
to  by  Dean  Stanley  in  the  instance  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  nephew  of  Henry  HI. 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montlbrt  at  Viter¬ 
bo,  whose  heart  was  preserved  in  a  gold¬ 
en  cup  near  St.  Edward’s  shrine.  A  fatal 
coronation  this  was  of  “  the  young  king” 
for  Becket,  exclude*!  from  performing 
the  ceremony  as  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  launched  his  anathema  against  the 
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primate  of  York  and  the  other  prelates  at  Bethel.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  assisted  in  invading  his  pi-ivi-  who  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
lege,  and  this  le<l  to  Becket’s  murder  ami  alarmed  at  the  rising  power  of  Mo- 
all  its  train  of  evila.  ses,  carrii'd  it  with  him  to  S|)ain,  from 

The  coronation  of  Bichard  I.  was  dis-  which  it  wetit  to  Ireland,  and  on  it  sat 
tinguished  hy  a  superstitious  panic  occa-  the  kings  of  that  country  when  crowned 
sioned  by  tlu^wesence  of  Jews  at  the  on  the  Hill  of  Tara.  Fergus  bore  it  off 
solemnities.  They  were  supposed  to  at-  to  Dunstaffnage,  audits  final  Scottish 
tend  with  some  evil  design,  and  a  pro<*la-  habitat  was  .at  Scone,  where  the  kings 
Illation  was  issued  to  warn  away  Jews  of  Scotlaml  were  placed  upon  it  at  their 


and  witches  from  intruding.  Some  came, 
however,  to  the  banqueting  hall,  and,  as 
mav  be  imagined,  got  the  worst  of  it  then 
an«\  there,  as  their  brethren  in  the  coun¬ 
try  elsewhere  did  afterwards ;  for  the 
occasion  led  to  a  general  niassacn*  and 
plunder  of  the  Jews  both  in  London  ami 
other  jilaces,  Winchester  only,  as  re- 
conlcil  by  Richard  of  Devizes,  choosing 
for  the  time  to  spare  its  vermin. 

The  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first 
a|>])earcd  to  carry  the  canopy  over  the 
king  at  the  coronation  of  John,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  assistance  rendered  by 
the  then  most  inijiortanl  maritime  towns 
of  Kngland  to  the  king  in  his  voyages  to 
and  from  Normandy. 

Henry  HI.  was  first  irregularly  crown¬ 
ed  at  (Jloucester,  in  rJ16,  but  was  again 
crowned  in  due  form  at  Westminster  by 
Stephen  Langton  in  1220.  A  delicious 
.anecdote  is  here  introduced.  The  king 
asked  the  gre.at  theologian  of  the  age, 
Crostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  diftieult 
question,  “  Wliat  was  the  precise  grace 
wrought  in  a  king  by  the  unction  ?”  and 
was  answered,  with  truly  episi-ojial  dis¬ 
cretion,  “  'fhe  same  as  in  confirmation.” 

Etlward  I.  and  Kleanor  were  the  first 
king  ami  queen  jointly  crowned,  at  a  long 
interval  after  his  accession,  owing  to  his 
absence  in  the  Holy  I^aml,  and  there  was 
a  magnificent  scramble  among  the  crowd 
for  five  hundred  liorses  let  loose  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  occ.asion.  At  this  coronation 
appeared  for  the  first  time  the  famous 
triione  of  Scone,  whose  many  jteregri- 
nations  were  brought  to  an  end  by  Ed¬ 
ward’s  deposit  of  it  in  the  Ablx'y,  who 
encased  it  in  the  wooden  chair  which  still 
holds  it,  the  very  chair  in  which  Hicliard 
11.  sits  in  his  portrait  now  in  tlie  Jeru¬ 
salem  Chamber.  iSiiiee  then  it  has  rested 
at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  material  documents  of  history  to 
be  found  in  any  country.  Its  early  his¬ 
tory  partakes  of  the  marvellous.  It  ivas 
the  pillow  of  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept 


coronations.  An  ap|>endix  contains  a 
most  f  ull  and  cijrious  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  legend  of  the  stone  by  the 
late  learned  and  much  lamented  Joseph 
Uob<*rtson  ;  while  Professor  Ramsay 
brings  modern  geological  science  to  bear 
upon  the  question  of  its  identification. 
He  reports  that  the  stone  may  have  come 
from  the  formations  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  either  of  Si’one  or  Dunstaffnage  ; 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  or  of 
Iona ;  and  he  jiays  so  much  resjiect  to 
the  earliest  legends  of  its  origin  as  to  8.ay 
that,  being  a  sandstone,  it  could  not 
have  come  from  Bethel,  where  the  strata 
are  of  limestone,  or  from  Egypt,  where 
no  similar  rock  is  known  to  exist.  The 
stone  has  all  the  ap)*earance  of  having 
been  squared  ibr  building  purjioses,  and 
may  now  bo  considered  as  typically  ful¬ 
filling  its  original  destination,  as  a  sort 
of  symbolical  foundation  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  the  British  monarchy. 

'fhe  coronation  of  Richanl  11.  was 
magnificent,  and  first  saw  the  cavalc.ade 
from  the  Tower,  which  continued  in  use 
until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Then,  too, 
lK‘gan  the  “  Knights  of  the  Bath  ”  as  a 
sjieeial,  and  not  a  permanent  institution 
of  knights  created  for  the  occasion,  who 
after  due  ablutions  rode  with  the  king 
along  the  streets  from  the  city  to  West¬ 
minster.  'I'hen,  also,  first  cai  acoleil  the 
Chanqiioii,  who  appears  to  have  been  not 
so  much  triiinqihant  ns  (in  modem  slang) 
sat  upon,  by  being  tohl  to  wait  for  his 
perquisites  until  the  king  had  begun  to 
eat  his  dinner. 

Henry  VTII.  was  crowned  with  Cath¬ 
erine  of  Arragon,  and  again,  as  we 
may  learn  from  our  Shakspeares,  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  but  no  other  of  his  queens 
wnis  afterwards  crowned. 

Elizabeth’s  coron.ation  was  abnonnal, 
as  were  the  times  in  which  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  corotiation  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  the  abbofof  West- 
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minster  officiated  for  the  last  time.  But 
the  Litany  was  read  in  English,  the 
Gos{>el  and  Epistle  both  in  English  and 
in  the  ancient  language  of  ecclesiastical 
services.  The  wliole  bench  of  bishops 
but  one  were  absent.  Canterbury  was 
vacant ;  York  would  not  come  ;  London 
was  in  piison  ;  but  Ogletlmrpe,  bisinip 
of  Carlisle,  and  dean  of  the  Chapel  Roy¬ 
al,  borrowed  his  robes,  acted  for  him, 
and,  as  was  said,  afterwards  died  of  re¬ 
morse— a  w'arning  to  solitary  dissidents 
from  j)revailing  e)>iscopal  opinion.  No 
man  can  ex(>ect  to  inuintiiin  himself  in 
the  tiice  of  an  overwhelming  op|H>sition 
from  his  own  order,  lie  loses  his  in¬ 
dependence  and  freedom  of  sj)eech  and 
acti<»n  by  entering  it,  and  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abide  that  result,  or  to  hazard 
the  uncertain  issues  of  violating  what 
may  be  almost  described  as  a  natural 
law. 

We  admire  Anne  of  Denmark’s  scru¬ 
ples  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  She 
refused  to  take  the  sacrament ;  “  She  had 
changed  her  Lutheran  religion  once 
before  for  the  Presbyterian  forms  of 
Scotland,  and  that  was  enough.”  But 
more  important  matters  are  to  be  noted 
on  this  occasion,  and  are  rightly  indica¬ 
ted  by  Dean  Stanley  as  showing  the 
gnosping  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
words  in  the  ritual  “whom  we  conse¬ 
crate  ”  were  substituted  for  “  w'hom  we 
and  for  “the  laws  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  have  chosen  ”  were  use<l  the  words 
“  the  laws  which  the  commonalty  of  your 
kingdom  have  chosen.” 

The  coronation  of  Charles  1.  was  not 
without  its  presages,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  distinguished  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices  of  the  stormy  time. 
There  was  a  commission  iu  which  Laud 
was  most  active  to  prepare  a  service 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of 
England.  “  With  a  passion,”  says  Dean 
Stanley,  “  for  the  Royal  prerogative, 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  antipathy 
to  it  manifested  by  his  spiritual  descemi- 
ants,  he  introduced  the  prayer  (omitted 
since  the  time  of  Henry  V’l.)  that  the 
king  might  have  Peter’s  keys  and  Paul’s 
doctrine.”  The  king  wore  a  white  robe 
instead  of  the  usual  purple  velvet  one. 
The  dove* of  gold  among  the  regalia  was 
broken,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  solemnity  there  was  an  earth¬ 
quake. 


[May, 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  installed  as  Lord 
Protector  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  the 
coronat ion-stone  W'as  brought  from  the 
Abb(‘y  on  that  oc'casion  only,  ami  on  it 
sat  the  “gloomy  brewer,”  when  he  took 
his  place  among  English  sovereigns. 
To  him  was  presented  for  the  tirst  time 
a  Bible. 

The  Restoration  brought  with  it  the 
splendid  coronation  of  Charles  II.  The 
jn  ocession  from  the  Tower  was  renewed  ; 
and  there  was  a  bran  new’  8«*t  of  reg.'ilia 
to  replace  those  which  had  been  8t>hl  in 
the  lute  troubles.  But  all  the  care  taken 
to  examine  records  and  precedents  did 
not  suffice  to  ]>revent  some  unseemly 
disputes ;  and  among  others,  the  king's 
footmen  and  the  b.-irons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  a  desperate  struggle  lor  the 
canopy. 

William  and  Mary  were  crowned  to¬ 
gether,  and  bi>th  (as  w.as  fitting  on  the 
occasion)  duly  invested  with  the  symbols 
of  sovereignty.  The  princess  Anne, 
standing  near  the  queen,  said  :  “  Ma*lam, 
I  pity  your  fatigue.”  The  queen  turned 
sharply  with  the  words,  “  A  crown, 
sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  seems.”  For 
the  first  time  the  Commons  of  England 
sat  assembled  in  the  Abbey  during  the 
solemnity. 

At  George  I.’s  coronation,  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  w'as  founded 
as  a  permanent  body.  The  honors  of 
the  Garter  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
all  claimants,  and  Walpole  desired  to  let 
the  royal  favors  How  in  a  wider  chan¬ 
nel.  The  original  number  of  knights 
was  thirty-six,  to  correspond  with  the 
stalls  in  Henry  VH.’s  chapel ;  and  the 
dean  of  Westminster  w’ears  his  red  rib¬ 
bon  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  dean  of  the 
Order. 

George  IV.  was  crowned  with  all  that 
could  be  done  to  add  variety  and  magni¬ 
ficence  to  the  event  of  a  coronation  after 
an  interval  of  sixty  years.  There  was  a 
procession  under  a  covered  way  from 
the  Abbey  to  the  Hail,  and  the  cham- 
])ion  in  armor  Hung  down  his  gauntlet 
of  challenge  after  the  most  approved 
ancient  precedents.  The  ceremony  was 
repeated  in  mimic  pageantry  (with  a 
long  run)  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where 
Elliston  liimself  walked  in  procession  as 
the  king  upon  a  platform  expressly  laid 
round  the  front  of  the  dress  circle,  and 
is  said  to  have  entered  so  much  into  the 
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spirit  of  the  p.art  as  to  have  wept  with 
emotion  when  crivinjj  an  imaginary  bless¬ 
ing  to  his  imaginary  subjects  in  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery. 

The  advisers  of  Csiroline  of  Hrunswick 
ina<lG  their  greatest  mistake  in  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  attempt  to  force  an  entry 
into  the  Abbey,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  her  husltand’s  coronation.  The  public 
repulse  was  ignominious,  and  pl.aced  her 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  from  which  she 
never  recovered,  .and  for  the  time  depriv¬ 
ed  her  even  of  the  mob  populanty  which 
had  been  previously  enjyyed  by  her,  as 
a  person  wlu)  w.as  supposed  to  have  been 
injured  by,  and  who  at  any  rate  was  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  king. 

At  the  last  coronation  there  was  no 
Imnquet  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  but  on 
many  accounts  the  ceremony  must  have 
been  peculiarly  impressive.  All  will  con¬ 
cur  in  wishing  th.at  long  may  it  be  the  last. 

From  the  glories  of  the  coronations  by 
which  kings  and  queens  passed  into  the 
full  life  of  sovereignty,  the  transition  is 
n.atural,  as  that  from  life  to  death,  to  the 
tombs  in  which  their  remains  have  Vn‘en 
deposited  within  the  same  walls  of  the 
Abbev,  and  with  etpial  if  not  even  greater 
magnificence.  “  Man,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
lirowne,  “  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  pompous  in  the  grave  ;  ”  and  if  in 
any  place  i'unereal  pomp  and  gorgeous 
monuments  can  be  regarded  with  com¬ 
placency,  it  must  surely  be  in  such  an 
edifice  as  the  Abbey,  and  w'hen  tlie  fleet¬ 
ing  obsequies  and  more  enduring  me¬ 
morials  of  stone  aixl  metal  are  those  of  a 
long  line  of  the  monarchs  of  a  great  and 
powerful  country.  The  grave  of  Kd  ward 
the  Confessor,  the  lIiuiMler,  was  the  first, 
and  the  centre  to  which  the  others  were 
attra<'ted  ;  but  there  was  an  interval  of 
some  length  between  his  ami  the  next 
royal  deposit.  The  Conipteror  lies  at 
Caen  ;  William  Rufus  at  Winchester  ; 
Henry  I.  at  Reading  ;  Stephen  at  Faver- 
shain  ;  Henry  H.  and  Richard  I.  at 
Fonte vrault ;  .1  ohn  at W orcester.  I lenry 
HI.,  the  second  founder  of  the  Abbey, 
and  who  raised  the  shrine  to  St.  Edward, 
w.a8  the  first  king  buried  at  Westminster 
since  the  Conquest,  and  near  him  many 
members  of  his  family,  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  shrine.  Then  came  Edward  I., 
with  the  grand  inscription  on  his  tomb: 
“  Edwardus  rrimus,  Scotorum  malleus, 
hie  est.  1308.  Factum  serva.”  Dean 


Stanley  suggests  that  the  “  pact  ”  to  be 
kept  was  that  which  the  dying  king 
required  of  his  son,  that  his  flesh  should 
be  boiled,  his  bones  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  English  army  till  Scotland  w.as 
subdued,  and  his  heart  sent  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  tomb  was  without  ornament 
and  unfinished,  perhaps  to  leave  the 
corpse  easily  accessilth* ;  and  once  in  two 
years  the  tomb  was  to  be  opened,  and 
the  wax  of  the  cere-cloth  renewed.  This 
was  done  until  Edward’s  dynasty  ended 
with  the  fall  of  Richard  II.,  from  which 
time  the  tomb  remained  undisturbed 
until  in  the  last  century  it  was  opened, 
by  jiermission  of  Dean  Thomas,  in  the 
presence*  of  the  Society  <tf  Antiquaries, 
who,  we  venture  to  think,  should  have 
known  better  than  to  countenance  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessaiy 
disturbance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
Then  was  seen  for  the  last  time  the 
mortal  frame  of  Edward  Longshanks,  six 
feet  two  inches  by  rule  and  measure,  no 
doubt  duly  applied  to  the  royal  remains 
by  the  aforesaid  learned  society,  and  the 
hammer  of  Scotland  lay  heltdess  against 
the  indignity.  Mjrpende  J/auuibalem — 
and  why  not  gauge  the  feet  and  inches 
of  Edward  1.  ?  Tliese  trouble-tombs 
took  care  to  remove  all  motive  for  repeat¬ 
ing  their  offence,  for  they  poured  in 
]utch,  and,  as  Horace  Walpole  wrote, 
boasted  of  having  enclosed  him  so  ef¬ 
fectually  that  his  ashes  couhl  not  be 
violated  again.  Wales  and  Scotland 
were  at  last  avenged,  and  ruin  seized  all 
that  was  left  of  the  ruthless  king. 

Poor  Edw.trd  H.  w.as  buried  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  as  nearest  to  Berkley  Castle;  but 
his  son,  John  of  Eltham,  lies  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  the  ch.apel  of  St.  Ed- 
wanl,  “  entre  les  royals,”  yet  “  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  king  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.”  The  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa 
shows  the  earliest  .attempt  at  a  portrait. 
She  on  her  death  bed,  as  recorded  by 
Froissart,  said  to  her  husband:  “I  ask 
that  you  will  not  choose  any  other  sep¬ 
ulchre  than  mine,  and  that  you  lie  by 
mv  side  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.” 
AVhen  Edward  111.  followed  her,  his 
effigy  was  sculptured,  according  to  tr.a- 
dition,  after  a  cast  taken  from  his  face; 
and  it  is  8.aid  to  resemble  an  illustrious 
living  poet,  his  .alleged  descendant,  who 
may  be  proud  to  be  the  first  to  have 
surmounted  features  of  royal  origin 
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with  the  crown  of  the  laureate.  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Black  Prince  has  his  jjrand 
resting-place  at  Canterbury;  and  as  that 
cathedral  has  had  the  lovinjj  care  of  a 
Boraetime  Canon  bestowe<l  in  describing 
it,  all  justice  has  been  done  to  his  se- 
pulchral  ineinorinl  in  its  proper  place. 
'Vestniinstcr,  indeed,  might  well  have 
been  envious  of  Canterbury,  if  the  for¬ 
tunate  event  of  the  transfer  of  the  his¬ 
torian  from  the  precincts  on  the  Stour 
to  the  cloisters  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  had  not  procured  for  it  equal 
advantages. 

Richard  II.  is  s.aid  to  h.ave  l)ecn  pe¬ 
culiarly  attached  to  the  Abbey,  lie 
swore  “by  St.  Edward,”  and  •confided 
a  favorite  ring  to  the  guardianship  of 
St.  Edward’s  Shrine  when  he  w.is  out 
of  England.  His  ]>ortrait,  which  fornier- 
Iv  hung  in  the  choir,  and  is  now  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chauil>er,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  its  unrestored  state  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  loans 
to  the  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1860,  and  hiw  since  re¬ 
gained  its  pristine  beauty  under  the 
skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr. 
Merritt.  Tlie  splenditl  tomb  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  records 
his  afiection  for  her,  and  their  effigies  lie 
on  it,  side  by  side,  her  hand  clasped  in 
his.  But  whether  the  body  brought 
from  Pomfret,  and  afterwards  buried  by 
Henry  V.  with  state  in  this  tomb,  was 
in  truth  that  of  the  king,  apjMjara  to  be 
open  to  doubt. 

Henry  IV.  lies  at  Canterbury;  but 
with  Henry  V.  the  Abbey  again  rose 
into  favor.  He  enlarged  the  nave  ;  Whit¬ 
tington,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  the 
architect ;  and  in  it  was  celebrated  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  victory  of  Agincourt, 
just  before  which  the  king  declared  by 
his  will  his  intention  to  be  buried  at 
Westminster.  His  remains  were  brought 
from  Vincennes  w'ith  great  [»omp,  and 
funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
the  presence  of  Parliament,  both  at  St. 
Paul’s  and  in  the  Abbey.  A  waxen 
figure  ap}>eared  for  the  first  time,  instead 
of  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  dead  king 
in  royal  attire.  Room  was  made  for 
the  interment  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Confessor’s  Chapel,  by  clearing  away 
thesacret  relics  deposited  there,  and  the 
present  raised  chapel  was  erected,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  older  monuments 


of  Eleanor  and  Philippa ;  so  little  did 
the  antiquity  which  now  receives  so . 
much  deference  at  our  hands,  regard 
antiquity  antecedent  to  itself.  AImve 
are  his  helmet  and  saddle ;  the  shield, 
once  there,  is  gone.  His  effigy,  in 
heart  of  oak,  lay,  plat<*«l  with  silver 
gilt,  and  with  a  head  of  solid  silver, 
which  had  disappeared  l»efore  Camden’s 
time. 

Of  Jill  the  royal  interments,  however, 
the  story  of  that  of  Henry  VI.,  as  fold  by 
Dean  Stanley,  ha.s  the  most  touching  in¬ 
terest.  There_  was  an  old  tra«lition, 
since  amply  confirmed  by  existing  ar¬ 
chives,  that  the  king  had  been  seen  to 
visit  the  Abl)ey  several  times  (beginning 
twelve  years  before  his  death)  to  fix  the 
])lace  of  his  sepulture.  On  one  occasion 
he  went  round  the  Confessor’s  Cha|H>l 
with  the  abbot  by  torchlight,  when  he 
rejected  the  proposal  to  move  the  tomb 
of  Eleanor.  Another  time  he  refused  to 
let  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  Ik*  d^pl^ced 
to  nnike  room  for  him,  saying,  “Nay, 
let  him  alone ;  he  lieth  like  a  noble 
prince.  I  would  not  trouble  him.”  Fi¬ 
nally.  the  sjmt  occupied  by  the  relicts 
was  chosen,  and  he  sjiid,  “  Forsooth, 
forsooth,  hfre  will  we  lie!  Here  is  a 
good  place  for  us.”  The  relics  were  re¬ 
moved  elsewhere,  and  the  tomb  ordered 
— but  never  built.  Henry  die<l  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  poor  “  pale  ashes  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,”  first  taken  toChert- 
sey  monastery,  were  finally  ]>laced  in 
St.  (ieorge’s  Cha|K*l,  at  Windsor,  by 
Richard  HI.,  in  consequence,  it  was  said, 
of  the  miracles  worked  at  his  grave. 
The  depositions  of  the  persons  who 
could  8|>eak  to  the  king’s  visits  to  the 
Abbey  when  choosing  the  grave,  in 
which  he  was  never  to  lie,  are  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  volume,  and  are 
most  curious. 

After  the  Civil  Wars,  the  memory  of 
Henry  VI.  was  honored  with  8.aiutly 
reverence ;  and  there  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Cherlsey,  Windsor,  and  West¬ 
minster  for  the  possession  of  his  body. 
Windsor  actually  had  it ;  Chertsey  had 
for  a  time  held  it;  but  in  favor  of  West¬ 
minster  there  was  the  clear  evidence  of 
the  king’s  long  cherished  intention  to  1)6 
laid  in  the  Abln'y.  And  so  the  Privy 
Council,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
decided  in  favor  of  W estminster.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  there  to  receive  the 
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priee  tlnis  awarded,  and  considerable 
exjwnso  was  incurred  in  them ;  but  no 
public  transference  ever  took  place,  and 
ns  the  Dean  of  Westminster  acc^uiewu'S 
in  the  0])inion  that  Henry  VI.  lies  still 
at  Windsor,  ami  not  in  the  building  un¬ 
der  his  own  care,  we  may  accept  that  as 
the  probable  truth. 

Few  sovereifjns  have  left  so  peculiar 
and  so  masrnifieent  an  architectural  re¬ 
cord  of  themselves  as  Henry  VH.’s 
Cha|)el.  It  was  to  be  almost  another 
Abbey,  with  its  own  establishment  of 
monks,  and  to  be  his  chantry  as  well  as 
his  tomb.  Dean  St.anley  happily  points 
out  how  faithfully  it  responds  to  the 
break  in  Entilish  history  of  which  Hen¬ 
ry  VH.’s  reign  is  the  expression.  It 
W’as  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the  lioses,  ami 
all  the  emblems  introduced  tell  of  this, 
especially  the  constantly  repeated  jiort- 
cullis — the  “  altera  securit.as,”  or  double 
safeguard  of  his  succession.  Then,  too, 
W’as  reviyeil,  through  Owen  Tmlor,  the 
an«’ient  British  element  of  the  monarchy, 
and  roumi  the  tomb,  among  the  bearings 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  may  be  seen 
the  Hetl  Dragon  of  Wales.  In  his  reign 
the  CVmstitution  began  to  develop  itself 
in  unreeeding  advances,  and  the  dawn 
of  nuKlern  English  history  breaks. 
Within  the  chapel  thus  erected  its  foun¬ 
der  was  ]tlaced  in  all  grandeur;  and  so, 
as  Bacon  writes,  he  “lieth  buried  at 
Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both 
for  the  chapel  and  the  sejiulchre.  So 
that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in 
the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he 
did  alive  in  Kichmond  or  any  of  his 
palaces.” 

'fhe  Abbey  survived  the  Reformation 
with  what  must  be  considered  as  only 
slight  injuries,  considering  what  might 
have  hap])ened,  and  what  did  happen 
elsewhere.  Henry  VlII.  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  but  Edward  VI.  lies  in  his 
grandfather’s  chajiel  at  Westminster,  and 
over  his  remains,  although  under  Mary, 
was  read  the  funeral  service  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  then  used  for  the  tirst 
time  at  a  royal  funeral.  Mary  hei’self 
and  Elizabeth  are  together  in  tlie  north 
aisle  of  the  same  chaj)el.  On  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  two  sisters,  whose  lives  had 
been  so  suuderetl,  and  whose  deaths  were 
so  far  apart,  but  at  length  united  in  the 


grave,  and  in  future  hope,  James  I. 
placed  the  inscription,  “  Regno  consortes 
et  urn&,  hie  obdormimus  Eli/abetha  et 
Maria  sorores,  in  spe  resurrectionis.” 
Near  them  lies  the  body  of  the  Scots’ 
iMary,  brought  from  Peterborough,  al¬ 
though  the  sumptuous  tomb  erected  to 
her  memory  by  her  son  is  in  the  op|>osite 
aisle.  And  here  end  the  royal  monuments. 
There  are  personal  reasons  to  explain  this, 
and  also  tlie  custom  of  doing  such  honor 
to  dead  rulers  W’as  dying  out.  Other  in¬ 
terests  and  sympathies  began  to  assert 
themselves.  Liter.alure,  statesmanship, 
and  distinction  in  war,  were  now  to  re¬ 
ceive  monument'il  honor,  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Abbey  were  no  longer  to 
be  reserved  for  kings  and  queens,  their 
connections  and  immediate  dependents. 
James  I.,  his  wife,  and  the  children  who 
pre-deceased  him,  were  buried  at  West- 
iniu.*'ter,  but  without  mark  or  tomb. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  the  Abbey  does  not 
appear  to  have  8utlere<l ;  and  Cromwell, 
beibie  his  own  death,  as  of  right,  took 
])08session  of  it  as  the  Ktting burial-place 
for  the  family  of  the  lord  of  the  country. 
Himself,  too,  os  Cowley  says  (of  whom, 
by  the  way,  w’e  can  hardly  agree  with 
Dean  Staidey,  that  his  fume  has  {tassed 
away),  was  “  Imried  among  kings  and 
with  more  than  regal  splendor.”  His 
I'uneral  cost  60,000/.,  more  by  half  than 
ever  was  s|»ent  before. 

The  faithful  Herbert  had  conveyed 
the  Ijody  of  Charles  I.  from  St.  James’ 
toWindscir;  and  the  fact  was  proved, 
after  some  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  it, 
by  the  accidental  finding  of  the  coffin  in 
1813.  There  was  an  intention  of  trans¬ 
ferring  him  to  the  Abbey,  and  of  em¬ 
ploying  Wren  to  design  a  tomb.  But 
w  hether  the  money  voted  for  the  pur- 
j)Ose  was  appropriated  by  Chares  II.,  or 
whether  there  w'as  any  real  difficulty 
then  in  discovering  the  body,  or  whether 
there  were  sound  reasons  of  state  for 
abandoning  it,  the  thing  was  never  done. 

Onw  ards  to  Anne  the  sovereigns  were 
interred  in  Westminister,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  James  1 1.,  wlio  lies  at  St. 
C4erni;iin8.  George  I.  was  returned  to 
the  soil  of  his  own  Hanover.  But 
George  H.  and  his  Caroline  lie  together 
in  the  centre  of  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel, 
and  these  are  the  last  king  and  queen 
buried  in  the  Abbey.  Westminster 
had  continued  to  be  the  accustomed 
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burying-|>lac€  of  the  kings  long  after  its 
palace  had  ceased  to  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  same  reasons  which  ori¬ 
ginally  made  it  such,  have  since  |»revailed 
to  fix  Winilsor  as  tlie  filial  resting-place, 
as  it  is  the  principal  abode  in  life,  of  the 
English  royal  family. 

Thus  far,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean,  we  have  gazed  at  (Mironations  or 
lingered  .among  the  tombs  of  kings — a 
guidance  as  ai>propi'iate  as  that  of  Virgil 
through  the  graves  of  the  Iiderno,  or 
of  Beatrice  among  the  splendors  and 
glories  of  I’aradise.  But  lieyond  these 
interests  are  all  those  attaching  to  the 
memories  of  the  throng  of  distinguished 
dead  in  so  m.any  varied  departments  of 
greiitnesK,  who  either  .are  buried  or  have 
their  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  With 
modern  s.anitary  notions  it  is  difficult  to 
consider  the  interior  of  a  phice  of  re¬ 
ligious  assembly  for  the  living,  as  a  tit 
place  for  the  jierrnaneut  deposit  of  the 
mouldering  remains  of  humanity.  At 
recent  interments  the  rectangular  aper¬ 
ture  ill  the  pavement,  opcni*d  for  a  fresh 
grave,  has  seemed  to  some  spect.ators 
almost  .as  strange  as  if  it  had  been  seen 
in  the  midst  of  a  carpeted  drawing¬ 
room.  lint  for  the  mound  of  palpable 
gravel  and  stind  which  surrounds  the 
opening,  it  would  rather  suggest  a  stage- 
grave,  such  as  that  over  which  Hamlet 
muses  and  recalls  the  departed  mirth  of 
Yorick.  The  result,  however,  of  the 
work  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  tells  of 
a  real  digging  into  the  bosom  of  our 
common  mother,  and  indicates  the  actual 
return  of  earth  to  earth.  This  carries 
the  associations  again  to  the  faniiliar 
grave  cut  in  the  living  sod  of  the  country 
churchyard,  and  with  the  sadly  familiar 
tones  and  w’ords  of  the  funeral  8er>  ice, 
restores  the  feelings  which  are  natural 
at  the  Last  Christian  rite.  Xo  smdi 
thoughts  as  these  can  have  or-ctirred  to 
those  who  in  former  times  assisted  at 
the  occasions  whose  multitudinous  me¬ 
morials  meet  the  eye  on  .all  sides,  and 
bring  to  tniiid  so  many  of  the  illustrious 
dca*].  The  right  of  most  of  these  to 
occupy  jtrecious  space  in  the  restricted 
limits  of  the  Abbey  c.an  never  bo  called 
in  question.  But  is  this  true  of  all  the  tons 
of  statuary  marble  which  now  cumber 
the  floor  or  load  the  walls  of  the  building, 
to  be  recorded  within  which  is  the 
choicest  posthumous  honor  that  can  be  at¬ 


tained  ?  Many  of  the  tombs  serve  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  tradition  of  almost  forgotten 
celebrities,  or  still  less  conimend.d>ly, 
the  wealth  and  vanity  only  of  those  who 
erected  them.  {Supposing  actions  of 
ejectment  to  be  brought  to  try  their 
right  of  possession,  there  are  a  consider¬ 
able  number  that  must  fail  to  establish 
a  good  title  to  remain.  To  take  the 
cast*  of  the  poets  only,  the  verdict  of 
modern  public  opinion  would  probably 
go  to  displace  several  who  now  enjoy 
the  honors  of  the  Corner  in  company 
with  their  betters.  Would  it,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  held  enough  that  the  office 
of  laureate  had  been  held  by  the  claim¬ 
ant  for  continued  Abbey  room  ?  Such 
names  as  lien  Jonson  and  Wordsworth 
only  ndde<l  lustre  to  the  office  they 
held;  I )avenant  might  claim  to  remain 
by  long  tenure,  and  from  his  connection 
with  Shakspeare,  although  he  swerved 
from  his  example,  and  assisted  in  debasing 
some  of  his  finest  plays.  But  what  can  be 
urged  in  fiivor  of  Shadwell,  whose  inon- 
ument,  erected  by  the  filial  |»iety  of  a 
sou  and  not  ns  a  general  tribute  of  ]iub- 
lic  admiration,  would  seem,  in  the 

fdirase  of  parliamentary  commitU*es,  to 
liive  no  litcifs  titandi  whatever.  His 
jdayswerc  the  most  licentious  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  age  ;  and  his  slovenly  style  leaves 
the  coarseness  of  his  matter  in  all  its 
natural  deformity.  The  hero  of  Mac 
Flecknoe — the  loathsome  and  contempt¬ 
ible  Og  of  AhtKuhnu  mid  Achitoful^ 
ought  not  ever  to  have  received  h(»nors, 
greater  thiin  which  could  not  be  accorded 
to  Dry  den  himself. 

To  pursue  this  subject  would  be  to 
hold  an  assize  upon  all  the  existing  mon¬ 
uments.  Ihe  proper  authorities  might 
perhaps  obtain  whatever  powers  may 
Imj  necessary  to  commence  an  inquiry, 
and  to  revise  the  contents  of  the  Abbey, 
and  p:iss  sentence  of  transportation 
upon  all  unworthy  <K?cupants.  Such 
]>roc4‘edings  could  be  siifely  intrusted 
to  the  present  Dean  and  Cha|)ter.  Ev¬ 
ery  claim  to  remain  would  meet  careful 
consideration,  and  no  deserving  plea 
would  be  lightly  or  hastily  rejecteil. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
all  will  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  as  the 
Abbi*y  has  descended'to  us  from  previ¬ 
ous  generations,  so  it  should  be  pre- 
servoil  and  handed  on.  liighteous  acts 
of  elimination  from  the  building  might 
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form  a  precedent  which  in  times  of  [>o-  been  conHi^rned  by  modern  custom  our 
litical  exeiteinent,  or  even  of  bad  taste,  greatest  military  and  naval  heroes  (Nel- 
inight  lead  to  highly  mischievous  re-  son  and  Wellington  lying  apart  from 
suits.  Every  monument  is  an  illustra-  Marlborough,  who  is  in  the  Abbey),  lo¬ 
tion  of  the  history  or  the  sentiment  gether  with  a  contingent  of  men  of 
or  manners  of  the  time  when  it  ob-  science  and  letters.  Scott  belongs  to  the 
tained  admission,  and  to  remove  any  land  into  whose  history  and  romance  he 
wouhl  l>e  to  destroy  the  continuity  and  has  infused  the  life  and  interest  they  now 
sequence  of  records  which  can  never  be  possess,  and  the  names  of  whose  lakes 
replaced.  and  mountains  he  made  household  words 

Unrivalled  indeed  is  the  series  of  gen-  to  the  civilized  world.  Swift  was  natu- 
eral  tombs  in  the  Abbey ;  Eiizabetimn  rally,  and  by  his  previous  direction, 
magnates  ;  heroes  of  the  Flemish  wars ;  buried  in  his  own  cathedal  at  Dublin, 
the  great  men  of  the  Commonwe.alth  ;  Then  .as  we  pass  onw.ards  in  the  volume 
the  leaders  of  theTlestoration  ;  Revolu-  we  are  conducted  through  the  tombs  of 
tion  names  of  1088;  statesmen  of  more  the  lesser  dead — the  monuments  of  noble 
modern  limes,  from  (/hatham  to  Peel  an«l  families,  and  of  priv.ate  individuals — with 
Palmerston;  Indian  ruleia* ;  ]>hilanthro-  a  skill  which  throughout  prevents  monot- 
pists  ;  the  literary  worthies  of  Poet’s  ony,  while  every  anecdote  th.at  can  illus- 
Corner,  from  Chaucer  to  Macaulay  and  trate  is  at  the  right  moment  introduced  ; 
Thackeray  ;  the  .actors  W'elcomed  in  the  so  that  it  is  like  consulting  a  biographh'al 
Abbey  by  the  toleration  of  the  English  dictionary,  but  with  all  dull  matter  omit- 
Church,  when  their  continental  brethren  ted.  Marlborough  used  to  say  that  he 
were  alike  proscribed  by  Roman  Catho-  ha<l  read  his  English  history  tmt  of 
lies  and  Calvinists.  These  ministers  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  much  may  be 
art  belong  to  a  dei>artment  of  genius  done  also  in  that  way  out  of  Scott’s 
which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  novels.  The  De.an  has  added  another 
transmit  to  ]>osteiity  any  perm.anent  ev-  volume  to  our  libraries,  which  might  be 
idence  of  its  excellence,  and  k  is  there-  used  with  pleasure  for  the  sjime  purpose, 
fore  most  fitting  that  the  fame  of  the  Before  (putting  the  survey  of  the 
gre.at  actor  in  his  life  should  be  preserv-  tombs,  attention  should  be  especially 
ed  to  later  times  by  some  enduring  tes-  directed  to  the  beautiful  passages  in 
timonial.  And  so  Oldfield  and  Brace-  whichtheuncertaindistributionofhon- 
girdle;  Pritchard  and  Betterton;  (iarrick,  ors  in  the  Abbey  are  discussed,  and  in 
tSiddons,  and  Kemble  are  with  others  all  which  the  toler.ation  of  the  place  for  all 
didy  represented  in  the  Abbey.  JMusi-  genius  is  dwelt  upon  ;  and  where  the 
cians,  artists,  men  of  science,  fthysicians,  fine  semtence  occurs  that  “So  long  as 
fill  up  the  glorious  roll  of  nanu's,  and  Westminster  AbWy  maintains  its  hold 
leave  few  to  be  sought  elsewhere  of  on  the  ntfectious  and  respect  of  the  Eng- 
those  whom  w’e  should  expect  to  find  lish  Church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it 
honored  among  the  chief  national  memo-  remain  a  standing  proof  that  there  is  in 
ri.als  of  departed  greatness.  the  truest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 

That  the  purposes  of  a  Valhalla  or  in  the  noblest  aspirations  of  religion, 
Pantheon  have  not  been  fully  realizesl  by  something  deeper  and  broader  than  the 
the  inclusion  of  every  name  of  national  partial  judgments  of  the  d.ay  and  the 
distinction,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  technical  distinctions  of  sects.” 
the  way  in  which  such  things  are  done  Much  remains  of  interest  in  the  Dean’s 
in  England,  by  family  j(ride  or  affection,  book  which  we  can  do  more  than  indi- 
or  private  enterprise,  or  by  overruling  cate.  The  architecture  and  strictly 
public  o|»iniou,  and  not  by  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Abbey  ;  the 
Government  or  any  permanently  consti-  Gate-hous(>  prison,  and  some  of  its  dis- 
tuted  authority.  Yet  not  many  are  ab-  tinguished  occupants;  the  old  sanctua- 
sent.  Bacon  sits  in  stone  at  St.  Alban’s,  ry  ;  the  Chapter-house — so  early  sepa- 
reproduced  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  rated  from  the  Ablrey  and  applied  to 
at  Cambridgt*,  by  one  of  the  many  acts  secular  juirposes,  first  for  the  meetings 
of  the  munificence  of  its  late  Master,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  .after- 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  w.as  buried  in  old  St.  wards,  and  until  quite  recently,  as  a  re- 
Paul’s,  and  to  Wren’s  noblest  fabric  have  pository  for  public  records;  the  treas- 
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ury ;  the  schools  ;  the  labors  of  Caxton 
and  his  printng  press;  and  finally  the 
meetings  of  Convocation. 

Of  the  ])roceedings  of  tlie  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury,  since  its  revival,  the 
I>ean,  with  becoming  caution,  declines 
to  B|>eak.  But  others  are  at  liberty  to 
admire  the  wis<lom  and  sagacity  shown 
by  himself  at  some  of  its  later  meetings, 
when  wisdom  and  sagacity  weiie  greatly 
needed.  Especially  may  Ire  mentioned 
the  very  remarkable  address  delivered 
on  the  C'a}K*town  and  Natal  controversy 
in  June,  1800.  Tliis  speech  has  been 
recently  printed  in  a  separate  form,  but 
has  not  yet  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  matter  to  which  it  re¬ 
lates  has  obtained  a  fresh  accession  of 
interest  from  the  Late  attempts  ma«le  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  illegal 
and  clandestine  consecration  of  a  bishop 
to  dispute  with  Dr.  Colenso  the  right  to 
the  see  of  Natal.  Nowhere  has  the 
question  l)een  better  discussed. 

Chambert’n  Journal. 

MIGHTY  HUNTERS. 

The  extraordinary  and  pitiable  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  human  race,  in  the  nddst 
of  the  most  stiblime  sj>ectacles  of  nature, 
and  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  brute  creation,  has  found 
no  abler  exponent  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 
The  Albirt  N't/anza,  with  its  record  of 
wonderful  achievement  and  discovery, 
is,  in  certain  re8|>ects,  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  sad  of  books.  The  narra¬ 
tive  now  given  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker* 
of  his  adventures  and  exploits  in  their 
earlier  stages,  is  as  interesting  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  an<l  without  the  repulsive  element 
which  made  itself  felt  in  his  account  of 
the  negro  tribes  on  the  "White  Nile,  in 
whose  horrible  condition  the  e.xtreme  of 
human  sufiering  and  the  uttermost  depths 
of  human  degradation  are  combined.  In 
his  following  up  of  the  affluents  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  of  the  Atbara  .and  the  Blue  Nile, 
there  is  a  constant  revelation  of  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  treasures  spre.ad 
in  the  wilderness  by  Nature,  apparently 
for  the  delight  of  the  brute  creation, 
there  so  grand  and  beautiful  itself.  And 
when  to  the  narrative  of  exploration 

*  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
SworebJiunters  of  the  Haiurau  Arabs.  By  8ir  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Bnker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Londou:  Mac¬ 
millan  k  Co.  , 


succeeds  that  of  sporting  adventure,  men 
are  seen,  if  not  in  the  exercise  of  high 
functions,  at  least  in  the  display  of  a 
physical  prowess  and  courage  almost 
beyond  belief ;  courage  which  even  the 
fatalism  of  the  Arabs  fails  to  explain. 
The  magical  charm  of  the  <le8ert,  strong 
enough  to  conquer  every  hardship,  to 
prevail  over  every  fear,  to  banish  weari¬ 
ness,  and  buckler  men  against  suffering, 
is  strangely  brought  out  and  realized  in 
this  narrative. 

The  boat -journey  terminated,  the  a«l- 
venturer  and  his  party  passed  through 
the  awful  wastes  of  the  Nubla?i  Desert 
by  forced  Tuarches,  lor  the  parching  heat 
of  the  simootn  was  rapidly  evaporating 
the  water  from  the  skins,  and  the  track 
was  tw’O  hundre<l  and  thirty  miU*s  in 
length,  by  which  they  had  to  thread 
their  way  to  Abou  IIamme<l,  on  the 
southern  bend  of  the  welcome  Nile. 
Half-way  across,  at  Moor&hd  (or  “  Bitter- 
wadi  ”),  there  is  a  pool  of  salt  and  bitter 
water,  at  which  the  famished  camels 
drink.  Soon  comes  the  last  look  at  the 
Nile,  and  when  Rorosko  is  passed  by  a 
a  few  hours,  this  is  the  scene :  “  (llowing 
like  a  furnace,  the  vast  extent  of  yellow' 
s.aml  stretched  to  the  horizon.  Row's 
of  broken  hills,  all  of  volcanic  origin, 
broke  the  flat  plain.  Conical  tumuli  of 
volcanic  slag  here  and  there  rose  to  the 
lieight  of  several  hundreil  feet,  and  in 
the  far  distance  resembled  the  pyramids 
of  Low’er  Egypt — doubtless,  tliey  were 
the  models  for  that  ancient  and  ever¬ 
lasting  architecture ;  hills  of  black  basalt 
jutted  out  from  the  barren  base  of  saml ; 
and  the  molten  air  quivered  ou  the  over¬ 
heated  surface,  114  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade  under  the  water-skins,  137 
degrees  in  the  sun.  Noiseles.sly  the 
sjxmgy  tread  of  the  camels  crept  along 
the  sand — the  only  sound  was  the  rattle 
of  some  loosely  secured  bjiggage  of  their 
packs.” 

Thus,  for  seven  days,  by  the  dead 
lev<d  plain  ot  orange-colored  sand, 
bounded  by  jiyramidal  hills,  and 
strewn  with  volcanic  bomb-shells,  .as 
perfectly  shaped  :i8  though  nature  had 
set  her  self  to  turn  out  models  to  tea»‘h 
men  the  art  of  destruction ;  by  rocks 
glowing  w’ith  heat,  through  w:istes 
where  no  trace  of  veget;Uion  was  to  be 
found.  As  they  journeyed  on,  deeper 
grew  the  desolation.  “  Far  as  the  eye 
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coiiUl  reach  were  waves  like  a  stormy 
se.a,  pray,  cold-lookinp  waves  in  the 
hurninp  lieat,  but  no  drop  of  water :  it 
ai»peai  cd  as  thonph  a  sadden  curse  had 
turned  a  raping  sea  to  stone.  The  si¬ 
moom  blew  over  this  liorrible  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  drit\e<l  the  hot  sand  into  the 
crevices  of  the  ro«'ks,  and  the  camels 
drooped  their  heads  before  the  suffoca- 
tinp  wind  ;  and  still  the  caravan  crept 
noiselessly  on.”  So  throiiph  the  fearful 
he.'il  of  day,  and  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  Tupht,  to  Moorfilnl,  a  mournful 
spot,  well  known  to  the  tired  and  thirsty 
camel,  the  hope  of  reachinp  which  has 
urged  him  on  his  weary  way  to  drink 
one  drop  before  he  dies.  The  desi-rip- 
tion  of  this  ]>lace  is  like  that  of  the 
fabled  burial-place  of  the  elephants  in 
Ceylon.  The  well  is  in  an  extinct  crater, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  ]>re- 
cipitous  cliffs  three  hundred  feet  hiph. 
Tiie  bottom  is  a  de.ad  tlat,  and  forms  a 
valley  of  sand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.  In  this  bosom  of  a  crater, 
where  once  fire  raped,  water  is  found, 
six  feet  from  the  surface,  water  to  which 
the  camels  rush  franlicly.  To  think  of 
the  preciousucss  of  the  camel  K>  man  in 
this  dreadful  place,  to  contemplate  the 
creature’s  p.-itient  toil,  and  to  read  the 
followinp,  is  very  pitifid.  “The  valley 
was  a  valley  of  .‘dry  bones.’  Innume¬ 
rable  skeletons  of  camels  lay  in  ail  di¬ 
rections;  the  ships  of  the  desert  thus 
stranded  on  their  voyape.  Withered 
heaps  of  parched  skin  and  lK>ne  lay  here 
and  there,  in  the  distinct  forms  in  which 
the  camels  had  pasped  their  last;  the 
dry  desert  air  ha<l  converted  the  Ifnle 
into  a  eoHin.  There  were  no  files  here, 
no  worms  to  devour  the  carcass;  but 
the  usual  sextons  were  the  crows,  thouph 
sometimes  too  few  in  number  to  jier- 
form  their  office.” 

Men  and  beasts  were  alike  sufl’ering 
when  this  prim  restinp-place  was  reach¬ 
ed,  but  there  could  be  no  delay ;  they 
must  up  and  on  ;  the  supply  of  life  and 
that  of  water  are  commensurate  there. 
So,  on  and  on,  over  the  oranpe-colored 
plain,  through  the  gray  granite  chains — 
where  the  way  lies  alongside  of  dry 
hea|>s  of  camels’  lK>nes — to  A1m)u  Ham¬ 
med,  to  the  habit.'itions  of  men,  and  the 
blessed  sight  of  the  Nile  once  more. 
Then  on  again  to  llerber,  where  ILilleen 
Efietidi,  the  ex-governor,  received  the 


travellers,  and  pave  them  his  garden 
to  pitch  their  tent  in.  What  a  w'onder- 
ful  change,  to  rest  a  little  in  this  beauti- 
fnl  oasis,  where  lofty  date  proves  and 
shady  citron  and  lemon  trees  lent  cool 
shelter ;  where  man  had  conquered  the 
desert  by  irrigation,  and  its  death-like 
stillness  was  replaced  by  luxuriant  fife; 
where  birds  sang,  and  ring-doves  cm>ed 
in  the  trees.  Here  the  governor,  Ilal- 
leen  Eflemii,  and  a  large  party  waited 
upon  the  travellers,  and  were  gravely 
astonished  at  the  absurdity  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  “Don’t  go  upon 
such  an  errand,”  said  Ilalleen,  “  nob<Mly 
knows  anything  about  the  Nile,  neither 
will  any  one  discover  its  sotirce.  We 
don't  even  know  the  source  of  the  At- 
bara ;  how  should  we  know  the  source 
of  the  great  Nile  ?  ” 

After  a  week’s  rest  in  the  Effendi’s 
garden  of  delight,  the  tnivellers  started 
agiiin,  to  explore  the  Atbara  and  the 
Abyssinian  afiluents,  before  commencing 
that  White  Nile  voyage,  which  we  all 
know  alK>ut.  And  now  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter  the  desert  whirlwind.s,  whose 
force  raises  dense  columns  of  sand  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  fi'et  high.  “These,”  sjiys 
the  writer,  “  are  not  the  evanescent  cre¬ 
ations  of  a  changing  wind,  but  they  fre- 
(piently  exist  for  many  hours,  and  travel 
forward,  or  more  usually  in  circles,  re¬ 
sembling  in  the  distance  solbl  pilbrs  of 
sjuid.  The  Arab  superstition  invests 
these  appearances  with  the  su)H‘rnatural ; 
and  the  mysterious  sand-column  of  the 
desert,  wandering  in  its  burning  soli¬ 
tude,  is  to  them  an  evil  spirit.”  Severe 
force<l  marches  brought  them  to  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile, 
and  though  the  river-bed  was  dry,  im¬ 
mense  res«.*rvoir8  of  w  ater,  hollowed  out 
by  the  sudden  l)ends  of  the  river,  were 
swarming  whh  fife ;  while  beyond, 
around,  lay  the  death-like  desert  still. 
The  fiocks  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  desert 
creatures,  gazelles,  hyenas,  and  wild 
a.sses,  crowd  to  these  pools  to  drink ; 
and  their  waters  swarm  with  huge  fish, 
crocodiles  of  immense  size,  turtles,  and 
hip|Kipotami.  Innumerable  doves  throng 
the  trees,  thousands  of  descTt  grouse 
arrive  morning  and  evening  to  drink 
and  to  depart,  multitudes  of  bright- 
plumed  binls  colonize  the  scanty  bushes 
that  fringe  the  Atbara  river.  Well 
might  the  w  riter  say :  “  1  acknowledged 
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the  grandenr  of  the  Nile,  that  could 
overcome  the  absorption  of  such  thirsty 
sands,  and  the  evaponition  caused  by  the 
hurnin<jr  atmosphere  of  Nubia.”  For  near¬ 
ly  twelve  hundr<.*d  miles  from  the  junction 
of  the  Atbara  with  the  parent  stream  to 
the  Me«literranean,  not  one  streamlet 
joined  the  mysterious  river,  neither  did 
drop  of  nin  ruffle  its  waters,  unless  a 
rare  thunder-shower  startled  the  Arabs, 
as  they  tr.ivelled  along  the  desert.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Nile  overcame  its  enemies ; 
while  the  Atbara  shrank  to  a  skeleton, 
bare  and  » xhausted,  reduced  to  a  few 
pools,  which  lay  like  blotches  along  the 
broad  suiface  of  glowing  sand.  The 
sight  of  this  marvel  of  nature  must  have 
made  the  explorers  all  the  more  anxious 
to  press  on  t<r  that  region  in  which  they 
looked  to  find  its  explanation  ;  but  great 
toil,  and  endurance,  though  not  a  little 
enjoyment,  still  lay  between  them  and 
the  end.  At  Collodabad,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  beyond  the  junction, 
Mr.  Haker’s  sporting  adventures  con>- 
menc<-d,  and  we  are  introduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  rifle,  which  he  caressingly'  calls  “my 
trusty  little  F'letcher,”  and  its  first  ex¬ 
ploits — insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  which  come  after — among  the  hip¬ 
popotami.  Here,  too,  the  travellers 
breakfasted  for  the  first  time  on  hippo¬ 
potamus  flesh,  destined  henceforth  to  be 
their  piinci|ial  food  throughout  their 
journey.  The  delight  of  the  Arabs  at 
the  slaying  of  the  “hipj>o”  was  exces¬ 
sive  ;  they  swooped  down  ui>on  the  huge 
carcjiss  like  vultures,  and  fought  over  the 
spoil,  like  wolves.  Two  of  the  huge, 
harmless  brutes  were  killed,  and  their 
skulls  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  to  dry  in  the  burning  sun, 
while  Mr.  Baker  went  in  search  of  other 
sport,  hooking  huge  turtles,  and  shoot¬ 
ing,  from  behind  a  camel,  the  desert- 
colored  gazelles,  of  which  he  says,  “  no 
person  who  has  seen  them  in  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  temperate  climate  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  Wauty  of  the  animal  in 
its  native  desert.”  Born  in  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  nursed  on  the  burning  sand  of 
the  treeless  and  shadow  less  wilderness, 
the  gazelle  is  among  the  antelope  tribe 
as  the  Arab  horse  is  among  its  brethren, 
the  high  bred  and  8U|)erlative  beauty  of 
the  race. 

The  great  event  of  the  journey,  the 
forerunner,  almost  the  equal  in  impor¬ 


tance  of  the  first  sight  of  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  was  drawing  near  now.  On 
the  23d  June,  1861,  the  simoom  came 
upon  the  travellers  with  extraordinary 
violence  and  intensity,  the  sky  spotless, 
the  sun  scorching,  the  dust  npreared 
in  solid  columns  by  the  w  hirlwind,  m.nn 
and  bea'if  almost  sufiTocated.  Eagerly 
the  coolness  of  the  night  was  hailed, 
and  gladly  the  wanderers  lay'  down  in 
their  beds  by  the  margin  of  the  dry 
channel  of  the  river.  Early  in  the  r.ight 
came  a  sound  like  distant  thunder,  such 
as  they  had  not  heard  for  months,  w  hich 
increase<l  every  moment  in  volume.  This 
is  what  the  sound  meant :  “  We  were 
up  in  an  instant,  and  my  interpreter,  in 
a  state  of  intense  confusion,  explained 
that  the  river  w  as  coming  dow  n,  and 
that  the  supjiosed  distant  thunder  was 
the  roar  of  approaching  water.  Many 
of  the  peo|)le  were  asleep  on  the  clean 
sand  of  the  river’s  bed ;  these  were 
quickly'  awakened  by  the  Arabs,  who 
rushed  down  the  steep  bank  to  save  the 
skulls  of  my  two  hippopotami  that  were 
ex|»OM*d  to  dry.  Hardly  ha<l  they  de¬ 
scended,  when  the  sound  of  the  river  in 
the  darkness  beneath,  told  us  that  the 
w.ater  had  arived;  and  the  men,  drip¬ 
ping  with  the  wet,  had  just  snffleient 
time  to  drag  their  heavy  burdens  up 
the  bank.  All  was  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion,  everybody  was  talking,  and  no 
one  listening ;  but  the  great  event  h.ad 
occurred,  the  river  had  arrived  ‘  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.’  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  Juno,  I  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  noble  Atbara  river,  at  the  break 
of  day!  The  W'onder  of  the  d«*sert ! 
yestenlay  there  was  a  barren  sheet  of 
glaring  sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered 
bush  and  trees  upon  its  borders,  that 
cut  the  yellow  expanse  of  tlesert.  For 
days  we  had  journeyed  along  the  ex¬ 
hausted  bed;  all  Nature,  even  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  imveity,  w'as  most  i>oor  :  no  bush 
could  boast  a  leaf,  no  tree  could  throw 
a  shade*;  crisp  gums  crackled  upon  the 
stems  of  the  mimosas,  the  sap  dried  upon 
the  burst  bark,  sprung  with  t  he  wit  hering 
heat  of  the  simoom.  In  one  night,  there 
was  a  mysterious  change — w'on<ler8  of 
the  mighty  Nile — an  amiy  of  water  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  wasted 
river!  'I’hcre  w'as  no  drop  of  rain,  no 
thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon  to  give 
Lope — dust  and  desolation  yesterday ; 
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to-day,  a  magnificent  stream,  some  five 
hundred  yards  in  width,  and  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  de|*th,  flowed  through 
the  dreary  desert !  Bamboos  and  reeds, 
with  trash  of  all  kinds,  were  hurried 
along  the  miuhly  waters.  Where  were 
all  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  the 
pool  ?  The  prison-doors  were  broken — 
the  prisoners  were  released,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Atbara.” 

What  a  wonderful  experience  for  the 
educaie<l,  cultivated  Englishman — what 
a  grand  triumph  of  courage  and  en¬ 
durance — what  a  rich  reward!  IIow 
strange  to  contemplate  his  companions, 
and  think  that  for  them  it  ha<l  no  meaning 
beyond  the  relief  of  their  bodily  wants. 
They  had  no  curiosity,  no  speculation  as 
to  where  the  waters  came  from ;  they 
were  there,  and  the  desert-people  drank 
of  them  and  rejoiced — that  wjis  all ! 
But  on  this  memorable  night,  the  English 
traveller  grasped  the  clue  to  one  portion 
of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Nile,  to  be 
fully  solved  in  the  beautiful  region  of 
the  All»ert  N’yanza.  This  sudden  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  river  was  but  the  shadow'  of 
the  great  cause.  The  rains  were  pouring 
in  Abyssinia — tAese  tcere  the  etfurcea  of 
the  Nile  ! 

The  long  and  perilous  journey  from 
the  scene  of  this  wonder  to  Khartoun 
was  full  of  8|)orting  adventure.  The 
desert  was  exchanged — when,  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  sjune  year,  the  travellers 
crossed  the  Atbani,  by  an  extraordinary 
process  of  floating  men  and  camels 
across,  by  means  of  inflated  skins  (in 
the  ever  -  to  -  In;  -  lamented  “  Assyrian 
Court  ”  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  to  be  seen  in  grotesque  bait- 
relief) — for  a  territory  where  the  sword 
and  lance  represent  the  only  law ;  as 
the  Base  )»eople  were  alw'ays  fighting 
with  everybody,  and  Mek  Nimmur  and 
the  Abyssiniaiis  were  constiintly  fighting 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  llamran 
Arabs,  with  their  flocks,  were  encam|>ed 
on  the  borders  of  the  Settite  river,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Atbara;  an<l  Mr. 
Baker  sent  a  message  to  their  sheik,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  send  him  some  elephant- 
hunters,  and  guides  into  the  Base  and 
Mek  Nimmur’s  country,  as  he  intended 
to  hunt  through  the  whole  extent.  The 
envoy  returned,  accompanietl  by  several 
hunters,  one  being  the  nephew  of  the 
sheik,  and  called  “Abou  Do.”  This 


man  was  an  extraordinary  creature;  his 
dauntlessncss,  daring,  and  strength  were 
unsurpassable,  and  his  ap]>earance  fur¬ 
nished  a  curious  instance  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  existing'  between  the  human  and 
the  brute  denizens  ot  certain  climes. 
The  bounding  activity  of  the  antelope, 
and  the  beautiful  eye  of  the  giraffe,  were 
to  be  seen  in  him.  He  was  the  only  tall 
man  of  the  party,  which  included  an 
amazing  little  fellow  called  Jeli,  and 
the  famous  brothers  Sherrif,  the  most 
celebrate<l  elephant-hunters  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  llamran  tribe.  One  of  these, 
Boder,  a  small  muscular  man,  had  a 
withered  left  arm,  caused  by  an  eleph.ant 
having  *1  riven  his  tu.sk  through  it,  com¬ 
pletely  splitting  the  limb,  and  splinter¬ 
ing  the  bone  from  elbow  to  wrist.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  maimed  limb,  which 
hung  fourteen  inches  in  length  from  the 
shoulder,  the  stiff,  crippled  hand  re- 
setnbling  the  claw  of  a  vulture,  Boder 
Sherrif  was  the  most  celebrated  leader 
in  the  elephant-hunt.  His  was  the  dan¬ 
gerous  post  to  ride  clo.se  to  the  animal's 
head  and  provoke  the  charge,  and  then 
to  lead  him  in  pursuit,  while  the  others 
attacked  him  from  behind.  Being  a 
very  light  weight,  he  still  contrivcil  to 
fill  this  important  |)Osition ;  and  the  ri¬ 
gid  fingers  of  the  left  hand  served  as  a 
hook  on  which  he  coultl  hang  the  reins. 
Escorted  by  these  wonderful  hunters, 
who.se  delight  w'ith  his  firearms  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  behold,  .and  quite  overcame  Arab 
reserve,  the  explorers  .set  forth,  and  found 
themselves  at  once  amid.st  the  majestic 
and  beautitul  brute  inhabitants  of  the 
African  jungle.  At  Cleera,  lions  roared 
all  night  arouinl  their  sleeping-place,  and 
elephants  came  down  to  drink  within 
an  hour’s  march  of  them.  The  autlior 
of  The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  knew  a 
good  deal  about  elephatits,  but  he  had 
never  seen  the  charge  of  the  African 
species  before;  and  though  he  killed 
the  first  elephant  by  the  shot  through 
the  forehead,  the  prescribed  quietus  for 
the  Indian  elei>hant,  he  never  killed  an¬ 
other  in  that  way. 

d'he  story  of  the  long  mai'ch  Inas  a 
strange,  weird  effect.  The  almost  naked 
Arabs,  galloping  wildly,  with  shrieks 
of  excitement,  armed  with  their  short 
swords  .alone,  and  dashing  madly  off  in 
pursuit  of  other  game  in  the  intervals 
of  elephant-hunting.  They  come  upon 
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a  troop  of  a  hnndre<1  baboons,  in  a  val- 
ley,  gatlioring  gnni-ar:»l»ic  from  tlie  mi- 
niosiis.  “Would  tlie  lady  like  to  have 
a  ffirritf'"  (baboon),  eries  Jeli ;  and 
away  three  hunters  dash  after  the 
apes,  which  run  before  them,  the  young 
baboons  ridiiig  on  their  mothers’  backs, 
and  looking  horribly  human.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  hunters  are  in  the  mi<l8t 
of  them,  and,  still  at  full  speed,  stoop 
like  falcons  from  their  sa<l<lles,  seize 
upon  thri*e  half-grown  baboons,  and 
perch  them,  screaming,  on  their  horses’ 
necks.  In  live  minutes  !nore,  they  are 
in  full  chase  of  a  tine  bull  antelope,  or 
tttel,  which  Abou  Do  actually  hunted 
down  alone,  and  killed  with  his  sword, 
“  hamstringing  him  so  delicatel)',”  says 
the  writer  with  an  admiration  rather 
sickening  to  the  untravelled  reader, 
“  th.at  the  keen  e<lge  of  the  blade  was 
not  injured  against  the  bone.”  Hefore 
this  creature  was  skinned,  the  peculiar 
cry  of  buffaloes  was  heard,  and  the  hun¬ 
ters  dashed  down  their  knives,  and 
rushed  off  into  the  mimosa  bush.  They 
saw  one  huge  animal,  and  Mr.  Baker 
fired  at  him.  Instantly  there  came 
rushing  by,  with  a  noise  like  thumlcr,  a 
large  herd,  and  away  w«mt  the  pursuers 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  which  they  raised. 
When  Mr.  Baker  could  follow,  and  catch 
sight  of  them,  they  were  actually  among 
the  rear  buff  does  of  the  herd,  and  en- 
gage«l  in  securing  by  main  force  a 
young  bidl,  twelve  hands  high,  to  which 
they  clung  like  bull-dogs,  and  actually 
dmgge<l  him  out  and  down,  lashe<l  his 
legs  together,  and  brought  him  to  the 
camj).  This  animal  was  a  great  prize, 
as  zoological  specimens  were  much 
sought  after  at  Cas-sala  bv  an  agent  from 
Italy. 

They  camped  for  some  time  in  the 
valley  of  the  Settite,  on  a  beautiful  oasis 
of  rich  verdure,  where  the  only  dntwback 
was  the  society.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
lions,  which  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
almost  imj)enetrable  jungle  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  They  fenced  their  camp,  hol- 
lowe<l  out  a  thick  bush,  to  form  a  retre.at 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  collectisl  immense 
6toi*es  of  dry  wood,  cast  up  by  the  river, 
and  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  bag¬ 
gage-camels,  for  whose  guidance  huge 
fires  were  lighted.  The  lanler  was 
sj)lendidly  furnished,  so  the  Arabs  were 
happy  ;  and  when  “  a  clean  cloth  was  laid 


for  dinner,”  their  employers,  too,  finind 
themselves  very  conifort.able.  'I'he  first 
sally  from  this  camp  witnessed  a  splendid 
fight  between  an  enormous  eleph.ant  and 
the  hunters,  of  which  the  writer  says: 
“  No  gladiatorial  exhibition  in  the  Ko- 
mau  arena  could  have  surpassed  it.” 
And  this  is  only  one  of  many  such 
combats,  in  which  the  preternatural 
sagacity  of  the  animals  is  even  more 
surprising  than  the  mad  daring,  and  the 
wonderful  strength  ami  dexlerily,  of  the 
men.  All  prairie  exploits,  all  Indian 
jungle  feats,  are  tame  in  comparison 
with  tluise  womlerful  achievements, 
which  were  daily  repeated,  with  such 
slight  variations  as  Abou  Do’s  single- 
handed  encounter  with  a  wild  boar, 
which  he  “nearly  cut  in  half;”  the 
hunting  of  hip[»opotami  and  crocodiles 
with  harpoons,  when  the  Arabs  ]»lungc 
naked  int«)  the  river ;  and  a  few  lion- 
hunts,  with  exciting  inciihaits  and  in- 
variable  success.  The  hunters  are  as 
deadly  to  the  rhinoceros  as  to  the  ele¬ 
phant,  and  in  his  case,  too,  rely  entirely 
on  the  swor<l.  They  ride  the  huge, 
furious  cre.'iturcs  down,  and  face  and 
kill  them,  and  each  day’s  march  adds  to 
the  treasun;  of  elephants’  tusks,  rhino- 
ceros,  lion,  and  ga/xdle  hides,  antelo])c 
horns,  ostrich  jdumes,  and  hippopotamus 
and  buffalo  hea«ls,  which  they  carry  to 
the  nearest  town  as  nierchandis<*.  lanlen 
with  immense  piles  of  these  spoils  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  savage  lands,  the 
exjdorer  and  his  party  at  length  reached 
Gullabat.  They,  had  fblhtwcd  the  At- 
bara  for  hundreds  of  miles— they  had 
traced  the  Settite  and  the  magniricent 
Boyan — ami  now  they  were  to  tr.ice  the 
Hahad.  !So  much  for  the  Abyssinian 
affluents.  The  phenomena  they  had 
witnessed  were  womlerful  indeed,  but 
still  they  did  not  suflice  to  account  for 
the  mighty  m\stery  of  the  Xile.  The 
solution  must  be  sought  for  furtln-r  on, 
through  many  more  hard.shij*s,  through 
much  more  deadly  danger.  To  the  At- 
bara,  above  all  other  rivers,  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  Kgypt  were  to  be  at¬ 
tributed — it  and  the  other  affluents  cause 
the  inundation;  but  that  is  but  the  sur- 
]»lus;  the  magnificent  reservoirs  which 
feed  Egypt  by  supplying  the  Nile  were 
yet  to  be  found.  So,  pjirtiiig  with  his 
mighty  hunU'rs,  and  leaving  behind  the 
free  life,  amid  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
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of  imtnre,  he  went  on  to  the  unknown 
atul  wretched  country  of  the  White  Nile 
— to  stand  at  lensiih  on  tl»e  shores  of  the 
Allieit  X’yanza — the  great  prohlem 
solved,  the  riddle  re.ad,  the  marvel  of 
the  Nile  more  wonderful  than  ever,  but 
a  mystery  no  longer. 


LeUure  Hour. 

SUBMERGED  ISLANDS. 

Orit  readers  will  remember  the  sensa¬ 
tion  caused  last  November  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  island  of  Tortola 
had  been  submerged,  ami  the  relict  ex¬ 
perienced  when  the  statement  was  proved 
to  be  incorrect.  Tortola — one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  a  cluster  forming  part  of 
the  West  India  Group — it  was  found  had 
not  been  submerged,  but  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  island  of  St.  Tliomas  had  experienced 
a  catastrojihe  ordy  h‘8s  disu'^trous.  A 
feai-ful  hurricane  had  burst  upon  the  isl¬ 
and,  sweeping  before  it  every  object 
that  lay  in  its  course.  Unhappily,  such 
an  occurrence  was  by  no  means  unpre¬ 
cedented.  The  little  island  (until  re¬ 
cently  a  Danish  possession,  but  now 
American)  had  l)efore  been  similarly  de¬ 
vastated.  The  year  1837  is  still  memor¬ 
able  in  the  history  ()f  its  calamities. 
Then,  .as  recentlv,  ruined  dwellings  over¬ 
spread  the  lami,  and  shattered  vessels 
covered  the  neighboring  seas. 

Tlios(‘  who  have  ]»ai<l  some  attention 
to  the  influence  at  work  on  and  beneath 
the  surt'ace  of  the  globe,  would  feel  but 
a  (jualified  degree  of  surprise  at  the 
first  announcement* of  the  supposed 
submergence.  Geology  has  <lone  much 
to  invert  our  notions  of  the  relative 
stability  of  sea  and  land.  The  “ever- 
changing  ocean  ”  has  been  found  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  nearly  uniform  level  ;*  while  in 
relation  to  the  hand,  which  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  regard  as  the  very  type 
of  fixity,  the  poet’s  words  are  amply 
verified — 

“New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep, 

The  old  descending,  in  their  turn  to  rise." 

When  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust 
are  spoken  of,  the  majority  of  persons 
immediately  think  of  earllupiakcs.  lint 
these  terriKc  ))henomena  form  but  one 
clas-s  of  terrestrial  fluctuations,  although 

*  Hugh  Miller  haa  shown  that  the  aea-level  is 
not  aiisoiutely  unchauging,  as  somo  geologists 
have  asserted. 


the  suddenness  of  their  action  renders 
them  more  conspicuous  and  impressive 
than  agencies  which  are  slow  and  grad- 
u.al  in  their  o|)eration.  They  are  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  plienomena  of  vol¬ 
canoes.  The  latter  may  be  defined  .as 
openings  in  the  earth’s  crust,  through 
vthich  the  products  of  igneous  action 
make  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
As  Strabo  sagaciously  remarked,  eight¬ 
een  centuries  ago,  they  act  as  safety- 
valves  for  the  gaseous  ami  liquid  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  iuteiior,  and  thus  tend,  to 
diminish  the  violence  of  those  convul¬ 
sions  which  even  now  bury  in  ruins  the 
proudest  works  of  man,  and  carry  the 
solid  “earth  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

Stmie  two  hundred  vokuinic  vents 
have  been  observed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
uniformly  distributed.  Numerous  re¬ 
gions  have  been  mapped  out  by  geol¬ 
ogists  as  areas  of  volcanic  action.  The 
region  of  the  West  Indies  is  one  of 
these  areas,  many  of  the  islands  being 
themselves  the  products  of  volcanic  up¬ 
heavals  in  past  ages.  A  volcano  in  St. 
Vincent’s  poured  out  ashes  and  lava 
early  in  the  present  century  ;  and  Ja- 
maioi  and  St.  Domingo  have  often 
suffered  from  shocks  of  earthquake. 
Scarcely  three  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas’s,  when 
that  shattered  little  island  was  visited 
by  a  sharp  but  transient  earthquake, 
thus  described  by  a  corresjKuident  of 
the  “Times”  newspa|»er: — “A  faint 
roar  was  heard  from  st*award.  Houses 
groaned  and  creaked  ;  the  earth  heaved, 
and  reeled,  and  danced  beneath  us,  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  feet.  I 
have  been  in  several  earthquakes,  but 
never  felt  one  of  greater  intensity ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thom.a.s,  as  well 
as  of  other  islands,  declare  that  they 
never  felt  one  nearly  so  severe.”  This 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  Novt-inber  last; 
but,  happily,  the  actual  amount  of  dam¬ 
age  done  was  comparatively  slight. 

'i'hat  an  earthquake  should  have  fol¬ 
lowed  so  raphlly  ujion  a  hurricane,  seems 
to  support  the  view  enunciated  by 
some  geologists,  including  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  Many 
of  the  storms  termed  hurricanes,”  he 
observes,  “  have  evidently  been  connected 
with  submarine  earthquakes,  as  is  shown 
by  the  atmospheric  phenomena  attend- 
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ant  on  them,  and  by  the  aoiinda  heard  in 
the  ground  and  the  odoiK  emitted.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  wliich  accom- 
]ianied  the  swell  of  the  8i‘a  in  Jamaica  in 
1780,  when  a  great  wave  desolated  the 
western  coast,  and,  bursting  upon  {Sa¬ 
vanna  la  Mar,  swept  away  the  wliole 
town  ill  an  instant,  so  that  not  a  vestige 
of  man,  beast,  or  habitation,  was  seen 
upon  the  surface.” 

It  has  occasionally  hap]>ened  that  one 
of  the  results  of  an  earthquake  has  been 
jiermancntly  to  alter  the  level  of  the 
distrii-t  in  which  it  has  operated.  After 
the  great  earthquake  which  visited  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  IS‘2‘2,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Chili  was  found  to  have  bt*en  u{>- 
heaveil  to  a  height  of  from  three  to  seven 
feet.  Keekoning  the  area  of  elevation 
at  100,000  Bipiare  miles.  Sir  C.  Lycll 
computes  that  this  convulsion  gave  to 
the  land  an  addition  of  fifty-seven  cubic 
miles  of  rock.  In  1837  the  shore  near 
Valdivia,  more  to  the  south,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  an  extent  of  eight  fe<?t.  In 
February,  183.j,  Conception,  another 
Chilian  town,  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  distant  twenty- 
five  miles,  was  raised  some  nine  feet. 
At  Talcahiiano  the  coast  was  raised 
about  four  feet  in  February,  but  appears 
to  have  subsided  again  to  half  that  extent 
by  the  month  of  April. 

In  1819  a  large  distiict  at  the  month 
of  the  Indus  ex|*ericnced  au  extensive 
oscillation.  One  of  the  estuaries  of  the 
river  was  deepened  in  parts  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  A  tract  of  country,  2,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  sank  down,  and 
the  sea  rushing  in,  it  speedily  became  a 
vast  lagoon.  At  the  same  time  a  neigh- 
Imring  plain  rose  about  ten  feet,  con¬ 
verting  a  long  strip  of  level  ground  into 
an  artificial  mound  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  sixteen  in  breadth. 
A  further  subsnlence  afterwards  took 
place  in  the  year  1846. 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  phenomena  of  this 
kind,  further  illustrations  of  which  might 
readily  lie  adiluced,  are  adequate  to  the 
production  of  extensive  and  terrible  con¬ 
vulsions.  Tortola,  happily,  was  not  sub¬ 
merged  ;  but  several  authentic  instances 
of  Uie  appearance  and  subsequent  dis- 
appearant'o  of  islands  in  mid-ocean  are 
on  record.  Volcanic  eruptions  and 
earthquake  movements  occur  at  sea  as 
well  as  on  laud,  and  occasionally  a  siib- 
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marine  Etna  or  Vesuvius  is  seen  to  rise 
amid  the  watery  waste,  and  rear  its 
rocky  crest,  can ojned  with  fire  and  smoke, 
above  the  surface. 

To  take  an  example  not  far  from 
our  own  country Iceland  is  well 
known  as  a  region  of  volcanic  disturl>- 
ance.  In  its  neighborhood  a  volcano 
burst  forth  in  the  year  1783,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  island  l>ordered  by  high  cliffs, 
while  smoke  and  cinders  were  emitted 
from  the  interior.  It  was  clainusl  by 
the  Danish  monarch,  and  dubbed  Nybe, 
or  the  New  Island;  but  the  sea  re¬ 
claimed  Nyoe,  so  that  nothing  remains 
but  a  reef  of  rocks  some  fathoms  below 
the  surface.  Another  small  island  was 
upheaved  in  the  year  1830. 

A  volc.anic  cone  appeared  in  1811 
near  to  the  island  of  St.  Michael's,  one 
of  the  A/x)re8,  and  gradually  rose  to  the 
height  of  300  feet ;  but  it  w  as  in  a  short 
time  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the 
waves. 

A  more  noticeable  instance  is  that  of 
Graham's  Island,  thrown  up  in  1831  at 
a  point  in  the  Mediterr.anean  some  thirty 
miles  from  Sicily,  and  therefore  within 
another  well-known  volcanic  region. 
It  seems  to  have  risen  gradu.-dly  to  a 
height  of  200  feet,’  with  a  ciicumterence 
of  three  miles.  This  was  its  maximum 
size ;  it  then  began  to  yield  to  aqueous 
action,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  but  a 
slight  vestige  rem:iined  above  the  se.a- 
level.  In  a  short  time  this  also  disap¬ 
peared.  Many  islands  which  are  to  us 
as  permanent  as  the  surrounding  conti¬ 
nents,  exemplify  the  same  structure, 
and  |)oint  to  the  same  mode  of  forma¬ 
tion  as  the  more  transitory  ones  just 
alluded  to.  The  Lipari  Isle<,  north  of 
Sicily,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  one  of 
them,  Stromboli,  is  still  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  and  has  been  so  for  ages; 
another  volcano  now  emits  only  sulphu¬ 
reous  vapors.  This  grouf)  was  re¬ 
garded  in  ancient  fable  as  the  almde  of 
winds  and  temjR'sts;  and  is  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  at  the  ojtening  of  the 
“  .^2neid,”  as  “  the  restless  regions  of  the 
storm : — 

“  Where,  in  s  specious  cave  of  living  stone, 

The  tjrsul  Ji<'lua,  from  his  air>'  throne, 

Willi  power  imperial  curbs  tlic  Htru);){ling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds.” 

Barren  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
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and  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
exhibit  a  similar  conformation. 

Changes  of  level  of  a  much  more  grad¬ 
ual  kiml  than  those  which  have  now 
been  detailed  are  in  progress  in  some 

Earts  of  Europe.  The  shores  of  the 
laltic,  it  would  seem,  are  undergoing  a 
slow  process  of  upheaval,  W’hile  the 
W'estern  coast  of  Greenland  is  sinking ; 
and  doubtless,  if  observations  were  mul¬ 
tiplied,  these  imperceptible  movements 
•would  be  found  much  more  general 
th.an  we  might  at  lirst  be  iuclinetl  to 
suppose.  These  phenomena,  at  all 
events,  form  part  of  the  great  series  of 
conservative  and  reparative  agencies  by 
which  new  land  is  continually  being 
won  from  the  ocean,  and  the  balance  of 
terrestrial  nature  maintained.  Thus  re¬ 
garded,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the 
jdace  ami  power  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  volcano,  and  are  able  inlelligently 
to  recognize  them  as  contributing  to 
the  “general  good,”  though  “partial 
evil  ”  is  incident  to  their  operation. 

Chambcn’ii  Journal. 

DKEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

It  must  ever  have  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  s|ieculation  what  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  80H*alled  bottomless  ocean. 
The  least  inquisitive  mind  must  have 
been  led  to  think  about  it  when  the 
lead-line,  sounding-pole,  or  whatever  in¬ 
strument  wasuseil  in  ascertaining  depths, 
showed  a  gradually  increasing  depth 
the  further  from  the  shore  it  was  used, 
and  at  certain  distances  from  land  failc«l 
altogether  to  find  bottom.  The  subject 
must  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Phoenician  sailor  as  he  sailed  over  the 
“  blue  water  ”  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on 
his  voyage  to  Britain,  as  it  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  navigators  and  ocean- 
surveyors  ever  since.  The  men  who  of 
old  went  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
saw  the  Lord’s  wonders  in  the  deep, 
must  often  have  dwelt  on  this  wonder, 
though  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  those 
W’ays  of  the  Creator  w’hich  are  past  find¬ 
ing  out.  To  a  certain  depth,  they  could 
go,  but  no  further ;  and  even  wdieii  im¬ 
proved  means  of  sounding  w’ere  devised, 
and  casts  were  taken  at  tlepths  w'hich  to 
a  previous  generation  would  have  seemed 
fabulous,  there  were  .always  found  places 
which  defied  all  measuring;  and  the  wise 
N*w  Sebiks — VoL.  VII.,  No.  5. 


and  prudent  were  little  wiser  than  their 
predecessors,  whose  ignorance  they  af¬ 
fected  to  scorn. 

Now’  and  again,  special  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  particular  subject  by  some 
unusual  phenomenon,  or  by  appearances 
in  some  hitherto  unexplored  sea.  The 
vibration  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the 
sudilen  appearance  or  sudden  withdrawal 
of  an  island,  the  collection  of  great 
masses  of  sea-wet-d  in  mid-o<rean,  these 
and  other  signs  drew  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  observing  men,  and  called  forth 
many  an  etlurt  to  j)enetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  ocean,  but  without  avail.  When 
Columbus  became  entangled  in  th.nt  vast 
collection  of  the  sea-weed  Sargassum, 
which  he  and  his  men  were  the  first  to 
see,  his  sailors  maintainetl  they  niu>t  be 
near  land  of  some  sort,  and  that  the 
weed  came  frttin  the  tinderlying  rocks, 
which  would  inevitably  dash  them  to 
pieces  before  ever  they  came  to  the 
shore.  Columbus,  puzzled  as  to  the 
home  of  the  weed,  but  confident  that 
land  could  not  i)Ossibly  be  near,  hove  the 
deep-sea  lead,  but  found  no  bottom; 
and  “No  bottom  !  ”  has  been  the  cry  of 
every  leadsman  since  Columbus’s  time 
w’ho  has  einleavored  to  strike  soundings 
in  w’hat  is  called  the  Sargasso  Sea.  But 
not  only  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  in  almost 
every  “  blue- water  ”  spot  in  the  world 
has  the  dee]>-sea  line  snowti  no  bottom. 
Creatures  whose  home  during  life  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  unfathomable  bot¬ 
tom,  .and  creatures  whose  eternal  home 
after  death  was  supposed  to  be  there  also, 
were  seen  and  note*!,  but  they  w'ere 
“  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of”  their  dwell¬ 
ing-house  :  it  could  not  even  be  said  for 
certain  that  they  di«l  dwell  below.  Poets 
and  painters  w'ere  busy  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  grottoes,  caves,  and  submarine 
palaces,  which  their  imagination  peopled 
with  fairies,  nymphs,  sirens,  and  other  folk 
more  or  less  insubstantial ;  while  some 
philosophers,  arguing  like  those  who  say 
there  is  no  Go*l,  because  they  have  not 
seen  him,  denied  that  there  was  any 
bottom  to  the  ocean,  because  they  had 
not  stood  u)>on  it. 

The  most  fanciful  theories  were  start¬ 
ed  .and  insisted  on  by  their  authors ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  theories  had  next  to 
no  foundation  on  which  they  could  be 
sustained,  ami  actual  experiment  failed 
to  give  them  any  justification.  One  the- 
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ory  wliich  has  been  the  source  of  much 
vexed  controversy,  and  whicli  certainly 
has  no  more  than  a  supposition  to  rest 
on,  was,  that  there  w'as  no  depression  on 
the  earth’s  surface  which  was  not  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a  corresponding  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  world, 
before  cooling  down  after  its  last  catas¬ 
trophe,  W’as  a  globe  of  molten  matter, 
having  a  uniformly  smooth  surface,  and 
that  any  causes  which  operated  to  pro- 
duc‘e  a  depression  or  bole  in  that  surface 
must  at  the  same  time  have  operated  to 
produce  a  proportionate  elevation.  It  is 
needless  to  examine  the  proa  and  co/<«  of 
this  theory  very  closely ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  resting  as  it  diil  on  very  higH 
authority,  it  caused  not  a  little  mischief : 
men  who  had  obtained  soundings  at 
greater  depths  than  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  w’orld  were  told 
that  they  must  be  mistaken,  because  the 
theory  was  opposed  to  their  practice. 
The  theory  is  now  sufficiently  discredited. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  a  proper 
measurement  of  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Instruments  which  did  w  ell  enough  for 
ordinary  soundings,  failed  when  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  deep  ocean  surveys. 
Silk  thread,  spun  yarn,  and  other  lines 
faiU*d  to  stand  the  strain  caused  by  the 
haul  in,  or  by  currents  “  swigging  ”  un¬ 
der  the  surface.  It  was  also  found  by 
those  not  thoroughly  versetl  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  the  shock  by  which  it  is  com¬ 
monly  ascertained  that  a  plummet  has 
reache<i  the  bottom,  was  so  deadened  as 
to  be  insufficiently  perceptible  to  enable 
the  heaver  to  declare  surely  that  ho  had 
struck  soundings.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
contrivances  were  resorted  to.  Charges 
of  gun|)owder  were  exploded  under  the 
water,  the  idea  being  that,  when  the 
wind  and  sea  were  still,  the  report 
would  be  heard  at  the  surface  by  the 
casters,  who  would  be  able,  kuow’uig  the 
rate  at  which  sound  travels  through  sea 
water,  to  reckon  the  distance  between 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Hut  though  the  powder  was  bume<l,  the 
dead  mass  of  water  aliove  it  prevented 
the  sound  from  travelling. 

Leiids  were  contrived  having  a  column 
of  air  in  them ;  -  and  it  was  thought  that 
by  the  amount  of  compression  to  w'hich 
the  leaden  case  of  the  air-column  would 
Ih‘  subjected,  the  distance  of  the  sound¬ 
ing  could  be  estimated  with  reference  to 


the  weight  of  w'ater  causing  the  com¬ 
pression.  It  W’as  found,  how’cver,  that 
in  very  deep  water  the  leaden  cases  were 
stove  in  and  destroyed,  just  as  in  deep 
W’ater  the  cork  in  a  bottle  that  is  sunk 
is  forced  in  by  the  weight  of  water  upon 
it. 

Registers  working  by  clock-work, 
electric  telegraphs,  sunken  torpedoes, 
and  several  other  agents  w’cre  proposed 
to  effect  the  object ;  but  all  failed  more 
or  less  when  used  in  very  deep  water. 

Tlie  apparatus  w  ith  which  the  deep-sea 
soundings  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were 
obtained  consisted  simply  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball  and  a  few’  pounds  of  common  twine. 
The  shot  was  made  fast  to  the  twine, 
and  then  flung  overboard,  and  allowed 
to  take  the  line  as  quickly  as  it  likinl  off 
the  reel.  An  American  officer  rejMii  ted 
“no  bottom”  with  a  cast  of  thirty-four 
thousand  feet.  Another  officer  gave  the 
same  result  with  a  line  thirty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  length ;  and  the  American 
frigate  Cvngreaa  was  unsuccessful  in 
soundings  taken  to  a  depth  of  line  fifty 
thousand  feet — nine  miles  and  a  half 

—long. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  there 
was  some  cause  operating  to  prevent 
the  lead-line  being  straight  “  up  and 
down;’’  and  in  most  of  the  instances  of 
unsuccessful  soundings,  the  lead  was 
hove  from  tfie  a/tip  instead  of  from  a 
boat.  On  the  c:dmest  day,  and  in  the 
most  quiet  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
a  ship  quite  stationarv  ;  her  bulk  catches 
the  wind,  however  light  th:it  be;  cur¬ 
rents  drift  her,  though  no  set  be  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  she  cannot  be  kept  exactly 
to  one  spot  w  ithout  being  anchored,  and 
this  of  course  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
she  cannot  be.  With  a  boat,  the  case  is 
very  different.  A  little  arrangement 
will  enable  the  reel  on  which  the  sound¬ 
ing-line  is  wound  to  be  served  W’ith  as 
much  convenience  as  on  hoard  the  ship 
itself;  and  by  the  rowers  plying  their 
oars  skilfully,  the  boat  may  be  kept,  on 
a  perfectly  calni  day — no  other  should 
be  chosen — in  the  same  spot  In  this 
way  a  true  cast  can  be  taken ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  show  n  that  where  no  under¬ 
currents  combine  to  drag  the  line  and 
lead  aw’ay  from  the  per|>endicular,  as 
certain  a  cast  can  be  taken  in  the  deep¬ 
est  depths  of  the  ocean  as  iu  the  shoal 
waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  In  certain 
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places,  there  are  undoubtedly  currents 
and  cross-currents,  even  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  surface,  which  are  liable 
to  sway  and  diag,  and  sometimes  to 
break  tlm  lead  line ;  but  it  is  also  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  other  places  the  depths  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  undisturbed 
throughout  their  volume,  an<i  that  the 
shock  of  the  plummet  on  the  bottom,  by 
which  in  small  soundings  the  cast  is  de¬ 
termined,  is  quite  perceptible,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guide  to  the  fact  that  a  cast  has 
been  completed. 

In  order  not  to  waste  time  in  hauling 
in  again,  the  American  officers  used  to 
cut  off  and  let  go  their  line  as  soon  as 
tliey  felt  the  bottom ;  but  this  method 
did  not  allow  of  specimens  of  the  bottom 
being  obtained,  and  Caj)t.ain  Denham 
(now  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  M.  Den¬ 
ham),  who  commanded  II.M.S.  Herald 
during  her  surveying  voyage  in  the 
South  Seas,  contrived  a  method  by  which 
he  not  only  saved  his  line,  but  obtained 
specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  tem|>erature  of  the  water 
at  different  depths.  Ills  apparatus  will 
be  dcscriljed  later  on.  It  may  be  con¬ 
venient  here  to  mention  a  jdan  adopted 
by  Captain  Denham,  M^iich  other  ocean- 
explorers  wonld  do  w'ell  to  imitate  to 
the  full,  and  all  navigators  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  objects  of  their 
voyage.  It  was  one  which  requirtnl  in 
the  leader  the  greatest  firmness,  .and  the 
moat  patient  disregard  in  those  arouml 
him  of  a  scepticism  which  was  natural 
enough,  and  of  impatience  at  fruitless 
labor  and  vexatious  delays;  but  amply 
were  the  cajitain’s  firmness  and  patience 
rewardtsl.  At  intervals  of  five  miles, 
the  lea<l  was  hove  to  a  depth  of  two 
hunilred  fathoms,  and  the  result  of  the 
sounding  w.as  reported.  The  routine 
character  of  this  work,  the  ab.sence  of 
positive  results  obtained  from  it,  and  the 
nnlikelihoo<l  (so  the  men  thought)  of  any 
ocean-soundings  being  obtained  at  the 
depth  at  which  they  were  ordered  to 
sound,  combined  to  form  a  discouraging 
opinion  upon  w’hat  was  deeme<l  unneces¬ 
sary  labor.  An  almost  blind  ol)edience 
to  a  law’  which  the  captain  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  an<l  which  w.as  founded  on 
the  most  reasonable  possible  basis,  was 
given,  and  one  d.ay  met  its  full  reward. 
The  never-ending  cry,  “No  bottom,” 
was  beginning  to  pall  on  the  captain’s 


ear,  when  one  night  about  eight  o’clock 
the  leadsman  heaving  from  his  station, 
and  giving  out  his  portion  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  two  hundred  fathoms,  cried 
“  Bottom !  ”  immediately  following  up 
his  discovery  by  reading  off  the  lead-line : 
“  Nineteen  fathoms.”  The  Herald  was 
at  this  time  in  latitude  20°  45'  south, 
longitude  37°  47' west.  The  excitement 
produced  on  board  by  the  lea<lsman’s 
rei>ort  may  be  itnagined  rather  than  de¬ 
scribed  ;  the  man’s  statement  w’as  veri¬ 
fied  ;  there  was  no  mistake  .about  it;  and 
then,  it  being  unknown  how  much  or 
how  soon  the  water  might  shoal  still 
more,  the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  after¬ 
ward  kept  standing  off  .and  on  the  place 
w’Here  soundings  had  l)een  struck.  Early 
next  morning  the  mysterious  spot  was 
approached  again,  and  again  the  le.ad 
touched  bottom  at  nineteen  fathoms. 
The  Herald  stood  further  on,  and 
eventually  anchored,  riding  as  easily  at 
her  anchors  as  if  she  had  been  lying  in 
Portsmouth  harbor.  Sails  w'ere  taken  in 
and  furled,  and  the  ship  stood  on  an 
even  keel.  By  rae.ins  of  the  boats  which 
were  sent  away,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  shoal  on  which  the  ship  w'as  anchored 
was  of  very  considerable  extent,  the 
depth  of  water  on  it  varying,  but  not 
greatly,  being  for  the  most  part  from 
thirty-two  to  nineteen  fathoms.  For  a 
fortnight,  the  Herald  anchored  at  sever¬ 
al  stations  on  this  bank,  and  during  that 
time  Captain  Denham  succeeded  in  de¬ 
termining  accurately  the  dimensions  of 
the  shoal,  which  was  eighty  miles  long 
by  twelve  broa<l.  It  was  named  the 
Victoria  Shoal.  The  exact  position  of  it 
was  ascertained  by  re|»eatea  .astronomi¬ 
cal  observ.ations  at  each  of  the  anchor¬ 
ages,  the  result  of  them  l)ein^the  figures 
of  latitude  and  longitude  given  aimve. 
Coralline  w.as  the  substance  of  the  reef, 
on  which  whales  sported  and  grounded. 
Ships  coming  up  along  this  track  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  see  a  vessel 
with  sails  furled,  royal  yards  crossed, 
and  on  even  keel,  lying  head  to  wind — 
not  a  steamer — motionless  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  At  first  their  inmates 
were  incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  8ho.al ;  but  when  they  found  that  the 
Herald  was  a  veritable  ship  at  anchor — 
no  “  Phantom  Ship  ” — -'and  that  those  on 
board  of  her  w'ere  not  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner’s  crew,  they  took  courage,  and 
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found  out  for  thenipelves  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  asserted. 

Another,  and  not  less  , important  dis¬ 
covery  rewarded  the  ])atience  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Denham,  who,  however,  after  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  Victoria,  Hotspur,  and  other 
slioals,  found  a  cheerful  co-operation  in 
ti)e  executive  part  of  ids  crew  in  taking 
casts.  Navigators  have  frequently  re¬ 
ported  that  in  certain  positions,  and 
when  they  were  seemingly  in  water  to 
which  there  was  no  bottom,  their  ships 
had  suddenly  “  grazed  over  a  shoal ;  ” 
violent  shocks  had  been  felt,  and  a  ^ar 
was  perceived  throughout  the  ship; 
glass  and  crockery  had  been  broken  by 
the  concus.«ion ;  sick  men,  and  men 
awakened  from  sleep,  had  jumped  out 
of  their  bed-places  under  the  impression 
that  a  collision  had  taken  ])lace,  or  that 
a  reef  had  been  struck.  The  invarhible 
adjunct  to  such  reports,  and  the  answer 
to  the  natural  question  :  “Did  you  take 
soundings  ?  ”  was :  “  We  tvere  tot)  much 
frightened  at  the  time  to  think  of  heav¬ 
ing  the  lead,  and  we  w'ere  off  the  shoal, 
in  deej)  water  again,  by  the  time  we 
took  a  cast.”  Ocean  charts  are  full  of 
these  mysterious  reefs  which  have  so 
•  scared  seamen :  the  Eqtiator  shoals  be¬ 
tween  the  meridians  of  21®  and  22®  west 
longitude,  the  Purdy  shoals,  and  many 
more. 

Captain  Denham  was  en.abled,  by  his 
system  of  continuous  hand-lead  with  oc¬ 
casional  deep-sea  lead  ca-stings,  to  dissi- 
j)ate  many  of  these  terrors.  lie  too 
“  grazed  over  a  shoal  ”  many  times,  but 
his  leads  were  going  all  the  time,  and  at 
the  very  moment  of  striking,  “N^o  bot¬ 
tom  ”  was  the  report  of  the  leadsman. 
He  sailed  over  and  over  the  alleged 
Equator  and  Purdy  shoals,  and  proved 
incontestably  that  they  had  no  existence, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  he 
did  experience  the  shocks  which  had 
been  put  dowui  to  the  credit  of  reefs. 
In  these  places,  the  deep-sea  lead  did 
not  touch  bottom  at  two  hundred  to  a 
thousand  fathoms ;  the  vessels  which  re¬ 
ported  them  as  having  “  grazed  over 
them  ”  bore  no  external  marks  of  having 
been  aground,  and  confessedly  the  se.a- 
men  had  not  taken  any  soundings.  No 
vessel  in  the  world  could  “  graze  over  ”  a 
reef  in  mid-ocean,  where  even  on  the 
calmest  day  there  is  some  heave  and 
sw'ell,  causing  a  ship  to  rise  and  tall  at 
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least  three  feet.  Such  a  rise  and  fall  on 
the  top  of  a  reef  would  infallibly  be  de- 
stmetiou  to  the  stoutest  ves.sel ;  she  must 
bump  and  strike  heavily  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  her  seriously,  if  not  quite  to  wreck 
her ;  and  she  could  not  by  any  means 
avoid  going  further  if  she  came  to  “  graz¬ 
ing.”  The  only  place  w  here  she  could 
graze  would  l)e  inside  some  lagoon  or 
other  spot  where  the  water  wa.s  perfect¬ 
ly  still;  the  places  where  the  grazed 
shoals  were  said  to  be  were  in  oj)en  wa¬ 
ter.  Captain  Denham  proved  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  there  was  no  bottom  at  the  indi¬ 
cated  ])Osition  of  these  shoals,  and  he 
established  almost  as  conclusively  that 
the  shocks  Ibrmer  voyagers  ha«l  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  which  he  himself  had  telt 
near  the  alleged  Ecpiator  shoals,  were 
due  to  the  vibration  of  earthqu.akes  o|)- 
erating  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The 
same  characteristics  are  manifested  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  act  of  striking  us 
when  she  is  encountering  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake;  but  outside,  there  are  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  one  case  which  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  them.'ielves  in  the  other — namely, 
serious  external  damage,  tearing  away  of 
cojti)er,  destruction  of  false  keel  and 
keel,  and  many  Uuies  complete  wreck. 
Thus,  though  It  may  be  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  (and  certainly  it  should 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
of  navigation),  to  be  cautious  and  ob¬ 
servant  when  a]>proachitig  any  of  the 
places  marked  as  shoals  on  the  charts  ; 
to  keep  the  hand  leads  going,  and  to 
cast  the  deeper  lead  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  take  such  observations  as  may 
tend  to  establish  or  disprove  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  shoal,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  if  any  shock  is 
felt,  it  is  due  to  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action,  and  not  to  reefs.  Inuring  the 
time  he  was  determining  the  depths  of 
the  ocean.  Captain  Denham  ascertained, 
bv  means  of  thermometers  secured  to 
his  sounding-line,  that  whilst  the  tem- 
|K-rature  of  the  surface  water  might  be 
as  high  as  90®,  the  temperature  of  the 
cold  water  at  its  greatest  depth  was  not 
more  nor  less  than  40®.  This  is  true  of 
the  water  in  any  latitude. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
which  these  unlooked-for  shoals  act  as 
foils.  Captain  lio.ss,  in  latitude  33®  3' 
south,  longitude  9®  l'  west,  got  sound- 
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in"8  at  a  depth  of  three  miles  thirty-sev¬ 
en  yards ;  ISir  Edward  Belcher,  in  lati¬ 
tude  0°  4'  south,  lonj'itude  10“  6'  west, 
got  them  at  three  miles  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  yards;  and  Captain 
Adams,  uf  the  United  States  navy,  in 
latitinle  1“  44'  north,  longitude  44“  8' 
west,  obtained  them  at  six  miles  two 
hundred  an<l  twenty  yards.  Grave  sus¬ 
picion  was  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of 
tliese  statistics,  not  only  by  tlntse  who 
habitually  discredit  any  new  thing,  but 
by  those  also  who  had  been  accu8tome<l 
to  the  deceits  and  difficulties  of  marine 
surveying.  It  is  believed,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  information  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  casts  for  these  soundings  were 
roa<le  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Now, 
as  already  explained,  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  ship  to  remain  stationary  at  any 
given  spot  in  the  ocean  unless  she  be 
moored  or  anchored  ;  and,  unless  she  be 
so,  it  is  impossible  for  the  lea<l-line  to  be 
straight  up  and  down,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  condi 
tion  is  a  sine  ip(d  non  as  to  accuracy,  for 
if  it  be  wanting,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  line  taken  off  the  reel  does 
not  represent  the  actual  <lepth  at  the 
8jK)t,  but  more.  An  angle  is  formed,  of 
wdiat  character  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
say,  nor,  without  data  as  to  the  rate 
aiul  extent  of  the  ship’s  drift  from  the 
place  where  the  lead  was  originally  cast 
can  the  said  angle  be  measured  and 
allowed  for. 

Those  naturalists  who  assert  that 
there  are  currents  at  great  depths  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  also  objected  that 
such  currents  might,  and  very  likely  did, 
sway  the  lead  line  from  its  straight  de¬ 
scent  ;  and  other  less  im|>ortant  reasons 
were  added  for  Hupi>osing  that  implicit 
reliance  was  not  to  be  laid  upon  the 
soundings  reported,  (iiving  the  less  im¬ 
portant  reasons  the  go-by,  as  being 
rather  hypercritical,  the  question  of  the 
currents  may  be  considered  an  open  one ; 
and  it  seems  certain  th.at  if  currents  ex¬ 
ist  as  stated,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  they  are  by  any  means  universal. 
The  case  of  the  drift,  however,  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one,  and  presents  a  question  that 
is  not  at  all  debatable.  If  the  so<mding8 
were  taken  from  the  ship,  and  the 
amount  of  line  run  out  before  bottom 
was  reported  was  taken  to  represent  the 


actual  depth  of  the  water,  no  allowance 
)x.‘ing  made  for  the  angle,  such  soundings 
must  have  been  fallacious.  It  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  these  difficulties,  which  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  insuperable,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  officers  engaged  in  surveying  the 
ocean  gave  up  as  ho|)eles8  the  design  of 
fathoming  its  depths. 

Capt.ain  Denham  of  the  TTerald,  aw'are 
of  these  difficulties,  and  disbelieving  in 
the  universality  of  ocean-currents  at 
great  depths,  j)roposed  to  himself  a  plan 
by  which  the  drift  might  l)e  overcome, 
or  rather  evaded ;  and  he  put  his  plan 
into  execution  at  a  place  where  there 
was  no  surface-current,  and  where 
there  was  not  any  indication  what¬ 
ever  of  sub-surface  currents.  This  place 
was  in  latitude  36“  49'  south,  longitude 
37"  6'  west — about  mi«lway  between 
Tristan  d’Acunha  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  nearly  in  the  middle,  therefore,  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  On  the  calmest 
possible  day,  a  day  on  which  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  unruffled  by  w’ind,  and 
w.as  only  marked  by  the  gentlest  undu¬ 
lation,  Captain  Denham  resolved  to  try 
for  deep  ocean  soundings.  Two  boats 
wore  low'ered,  in  one  of  which  the  sound¬ 
ing-gear  was  placed.  They  were  rowe<l 
to  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  so  .as 
to  be  without  the  influence  of  her  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  then  work  was  commenced. 
An  ordinary  deef)-sea  lead  W’ascast  from' 
the  8ounding-b«)at,  until  the  plummet, 
reaching  the  dead-water  below  the  stra¬ 
tum  that  is  affected  by  wind,  served  as 
an  anchor  to  wdiich  the  bo.at  swung. 
The  boat’s  crew  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  of  which  the  blades  were  in 
the  water  to  keep  her  steady,  and  her 
painter  was  made  fast  to  the  other  l>oat, 
the  crew  of  which  were  ordered  to  keep 
their  oars  moving,  so  a.s  to  keep  the 
painter  taut,  and  to  check  any  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  sounding-boat  to 
get  her  mooring-line  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular.  On  an  enormous  reel  rigged  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  inclined  a  little 
over  it,  was  wound  “  the  ’’  deep-sea  lead¬ 
line,  ten  thousand  fathoms  in  length. 
This  line  was  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighe<l,  when  dy^,  one 
pound  per  hundred  fathom.s.  It  had 
previously  been  tested,  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  its  cai>ability  of  bearing  the 
weight  ami  the  strain  of  so  much  w'ater, 
or  rather  the  burden  of  its  own  w'eight 
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and  that  of  the  plummet  at  so  creat  a 
depth.  One  fathom  of  it  sustained  in 
the  air  a  weight  of  seventy-two  pounds ; 
but  its  own  weight  was  a  hundred  [>ounds, 
increased  by  saturation  to  about  two 
hundred,  so  that  it  was  not  perhaps  cal¬ 
culated  for  reeling  in  again,  and  for 
bringing  up,  therefore,  sj)eeimens  of 
the  lH)ttoin — though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  w.ater  in 
bearing  the  weight,  so  nearly  enablerl  the 
line  to  do  even  this  work,  that  it  did  not 
break  till  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
fathom  below  the  water-line,  when  being 
reeled  in  after  the  sounding  had  been 
taken.  Tiie  plummet  weighed  nine 
pounds,  was  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
long  by  1*7  inch  in  breadth. 

All  the  arrangements  mentioned  above, 
for  the  purj)ose  of  keeping  the  boats  in 
one  position,  being  complete,  the  process 
of  sounding  began  at  8.30  a.m.  Down 
went  the  line  and  )>luinmet,  freed  from 
the  wheel,  over  which  a  man  stood,  to  see 
that  no  kink  came  to  disturb  the  outgo¬ 
ing,  either  as  to  rate  or  quantity.  The 
first  hundred  fatlioms  cleared  out  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  the  sei*ond,  in  two 
minutes  five  seconds;  .and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  each  hundre*!  fathoms  in¬ 
creased  gradually,  till  from  twenty-seven 
minutes  filteen  secomis  required  to  get 
out  the  first  thousand,  the  demand  grew 
to  one  hour,  forty-nine  minutes  filteen 
seconds  to  get  out  the  seventh  thousand. 
The  time  taken  for  the  several  thou-sands 
respectively  was: 


Hoar. 

Min. 

Bte. 

First  thousand . 

. 0 

27 

15 

Second 

. 0 

39 

40 

Third 

. 0 

48 

10 

Fourth 

« 

. 1 

13 

39 

Fifth 

U 

. 1 

27 

6 

Sixth 

»i 

. 1 

4.5 

25 

Seventh 

li 

. 1 

49 

15 

When  the  line  h.ad  run  out  7,706  fath¬ 
oms,  or  eight  and  three-quarter  English 
miles,  bottom  was  reached  ;  the  time 
occupied  by  the  line  in  running  right 
out  being  nine  hours  twenty-four  min¬ 
utes  forty-five  seconds.  That  bottom 
was  actually  reached,  there  could  not 
be  any  doubt,  the  extreme  stillness  of 
the  water  enabling  the  sounders  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  same  indications  of  touch  as 
would  have  manifested  themselves  with 
casts  in  much  shallower  water.  Again 
and  again  the  line  was  tried,  and  stop- 
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ped  always  at  the  same  mark ;  several 
sets  of  hands  tried  the  line,  and  each 
veiified  the  report  of  their  predecessors; 
the  beat  of  the  lead  on  the  bottom  w.as 
as  distinctly  felt  as  if  an  electric  shock 
had  been  passed  through  the. length. 

Satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  sounding,  Captain  Den¬ 
ham  tried  to  asertain  something  as  to 
the  character  of  the  bottom  itself,  by 
hauling  in  the  lead,  to  which  had  been 
attached  the  usual  quantity  of  grease, 
for  B))eciuien8  to  adhere  to.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  line  broke  Iwfore  it  could  be 
pulled  in,  and  line,  lead,  and  the  sf>eci- 
inens  attached  to  it  were  lost.  The 
great  fact  hud,  however,  been  establish¬ 
ed,  that  there  w'.as  a  bottom  even  to  the 
bottomless  ocean,  and  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  fathom  it,  though  its  depth,  as  in 
this  c.use,  should  be  double  the  height 
of  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that  no  sample  of 
the  bottom  w’as  obtaineil,  for  h^.d  if  been 
so,  it  would  have  gone  far  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  .as  to  the  existence,  or 
otherwise,  of  life  at  great  depths  ;  it 
would  also  have  shown  whether  the 
minute  )>:irticles  of  shell,  .and  other 
properties  of  marine  animals,  found  at 
considerable  depths,  and  forming  the 
pavement  of  the  great  deep,  are  able  to 
find  their  way  through  water  of  which  the 
specific  gravity  must  lie  assumed  to  bo 
greater  the  further  down  it  is  placed.  It 
IS  obvious  that  no  thermometers,  however 
well  guanled,  would  be  able  to  endure 
the  pressure  of  so  great  a  volume;  they 
would  nece.ssarily  have  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  plummets  containing  columns 
of  air,  which  h.uve  alreaily  been  descrili- 
ed.  No  information  on  the  subject  of 
temperature,  therefore,  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  work  was  hardly  done,  and  the 
boats  on  board  again,  when  nature,  who 
seemed  to  have  arranged  specuilly  for 
the  occasion,  returned  to  her  wonted 
habits,  and  the  water,  which  had  been 
unruffled  during  the  whole  of  the  oper¬ 
ations,  was  lashed  with  all  the  violence 
of  a  gale  ;  as  though  the  wind-giants 
sought  to  take  vengeance  on  the  bold 
explorers,  who  had  read  one  of  the 
dc‘e|)est  of  ocean’s  secrets. 

Doubt  was  of  course  throw'n  by  those 
who  had  tidied  in  getting  soundings  .as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Denham’s 
observations,  but  besides  that  there  was 
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no  pood  renson  to  donbt  it.  Corrobo- 
r.ation  of  it  was  subsequently  piven  bv  a 
vessel,  wliich  adopted  the  Herald’s  plan 
of  workinp  from  boats,  and  which  only 
doubted  Captain  Denham’s  corrwtness 
because  it  failed  to  strike  the  bottom  at 
fifty  fathoms  lower  than  he  had  0.181. 

Tlie  difficulty  ei|>erieneed  in  pettinp 
specimens  of  the  bottom  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plummet,  and  the  unsuitableness  of 
Hrooke’s  ingenious  device  to  o|  lerat  ions  in 
very  deep  w.iter,  le«l  to  the  introduction, 
by  Captain  Deidiam,  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  improvements  on  the  ordinary  lead. 
One  was  as  follows :  The  lead,  in  two 
pieces,  was  fitted  on  to  a  block  of  heavy 
wood,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  ])air  of 
closed  nippers,  of  triangular  shape,  and 
capacious  enough  to  hold  .about  three 
ounces  of  sand.  The  nippers  were 
oiwned  on  pressure  of  a  spring,  and  in 
order  to  set  tliis  spring  in  motion,  a  rod 
was  fitted  into  the  wood,  and  jtrojected 
beyond  the  nipj*er8.  When  the  lead 
reached  the  bottom,  the  first  thing  that 
touched  the  ground  was  the  rod  in 
connection  w'ith  the  spring,  which  being 
jnvssed,  forced  the  nippers  ojun  ;  the 
nippers  embraced  as  much  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  they  could  contain,  and  on  the 
lead  beittg  hauled  in,  closed  again  to 
their  triangular  form,  h.aving  the  speci¬ 
men  fast  in  their  gripe,  and  quite  free 
from  any  sticky  substance  —  a  great 
matter,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
subject  the  specimett  to  microscopical 
examination. 


FINANCIAL  NOTABILITIES. 

BT  THE  AUTUOK  OF  “  LONIM.V  SCENES  AND  LONDON 
PKOeLK." 

Wk  sometimes  use  .in  od<l  metaphor, 
which  is  yet  well  understood,  and  speak 
of  individuals  “born  with  silver  sjmons 
in  their  mouths  ” — the  fortunate  few  who 
inherit  wealth  without  working  for  it — 
and  now'  we  propose  to  chronicle  some 
names  of  persons  fated  to  gold  spoons, 
whether  from  inheritance  or  successl'ul 
industry.  Uiches  are  a  source  of  power. 
They  elevate  their  possessors  to  a  sort  of 

{)edestal,  .and,  more  than  the  bishop’s 
awn,  the  physician’s  cane,  or  the  judge’s 
wig,  exercise  undisputed  influence. 
Whether  wealth  is  equally  certain  to 
yield  happiness  is  more  doubtful.  This 
depends  on  the  use,  not  the  possession 


of  wealth.  The  name  “miser”  is  ex¬ 
pressive.  A  thoroughly  penurious  rich 
man  is  a  miserable  tool,  while  his  bene¬ 
volent  brother  millionaire  may  be  a  kind 
of  earthly  Providence.  Here  are  a  few 
specimen  gold  spoons. 

Abraham  Newland,  a  c.ishier  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  name  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  synonymous  with  a 
bank  note,  realised  a  large  fortune.  He 
retired  in  1807,  after  a  service  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  his  last  business  act 
l)eing  to  decline  a  pension  ottered  him 
by  tlie  directors.  He  died  within  a 
few  months,  leaving  funded  proj)erty 
amounting  to  £200,000,  and  a  landed 
estate  of  £1,000  j)er  annum.  This  for¬ 
tune  was  not  derived  from  his  salary. 
In  his  time  Government  lo.ins  were  fre¬ 
quent.  A  j>ortion  was  .always  reserved 
for  the  cashier  (a  Parliamentary  report 
mentions  £100,000),  and  the  profits  were 
often  very  great.  The  Goldsands  w'ere 
then  lenders  oti  the  Stock  Exchange. 
They  contracted  for  most  of  the  loans, 
and  to  each  of  the  family  New'land  left 
£500  to  j)urcha8e  a  mourning  ring.  It 
was  surmised  at  the  period  that  New’- 
land  made  large  advances  to  the  Gold- 
sands,  and  reai>ed  proportionate  profits. 
Mr.  NewLind  resided  for  a  considerable 
jiortion  of  his  life  on  Highbury  Place, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  frugal  habits. 
He  comtnonly  w'alked  to  his  duties  at 
the  Bank,  only  riding  when  the  weather 
was  unfavorable.  The  meanest  clerk  in 
the  establishment  would  now  hardly 
think  of  walking  there.  Mr.  Henry 
Hase  succeeded  him  as  cashier,  and  was 
equally  the  theme  of  ballad  singers;  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  so 
Large  a  fortune.  Connected  with  this 
period  the  following  anecdote  is  worth 

[)reserving :  A  banker’s  clerk  robbed 
lis  employers  of  £20,000  in  Bank  of 
Englantl  notes.  He  disposed  of  them 
to  a  Dutch  Jew.  For  six  months  they 
remained  untr.accd.  The  Jew  then  came 
to  the  Bank  and  demanded  payment, 
which  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they 
had  been  stolen.  The  man,  who  was 
known  to  be  immensely  rich,  went  qui¬ 
etly  to  the  Exchange,  and,  before  a  large 
assembly  of  citizens,  declared  that  the 
Bank  authorities  had  refused  to  honor 
their  own  bills ;  that,  in  fact,  they  had 
stopped  payment.  He  declar^  he 
would  immediately  advertise  the  fact. 
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Public  credit  was  not  then  above  sus¬ 
picion,  and  the  money  was  paid.  We 
find  another  stransre  story  in  some  of 
the  journals  of  that  day.  A  director 
had  occasion  for  £.30,000 — he  required 
it  to  pay  for  landed  property.  He  ex¬ 
changed  cash  at  the  Bank  for  a  note  of 
that  value.  Returning  home,  and  being 
called  out,  he  placed  the  note  on  tlic 
chimney-piece  in  his  countitig-house,  and 
W’hen  he  came  back  it  had  disappearetl. 
Tha  conclusion  was  that  it  had  fallen 
into  the  fire.  The  other  bank  directors 
believing  this,  gave  him  a  second  note, 
but  took  no  obligation  to  lie  responsible 
for  the  first.  Thirty  years  afterwards, 
the  jwrson  in  question  having  been  long 
dead,  an  unknown  individual  presented 
the  lost  note  for  payment.  He  said  it 
had  come  to  him  from  the  Continent. 
It  w;»8  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  money 
w’as  obtained.  The  heirs  of  the  director 
would  not  make  restitution  ;  but  it  was 
soon  afterwards  discovered  that  an 
architect,  having  purchased  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  house,  hiul  pulleil  it  down,  ha«l 
found  the  missing  note  in  a  crevice  of 
the  chimney,  and  had  defrauded  the 
Bank  of  the  money.  The  story  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  not  probable.  No  name^  are 
given,  and  no8uificientlyluci<l  explanation 
of  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  note. 

In  1701,  a  systematic  series  of  frauds 
on  the  public  funds,  by  means  of  circu¬ 
lating  false  reports  relative  to  the  war  in 
Flanders,  were  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  public  credit.  Sir  Henry  Farmer, 
then  a  bank  director,  employwl  hisgre.at 
fortune  in  this  unworthy  manner.  He 
maintained  couriers  throughout  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  and  Germany.  He 
was  the  first  to  receive  news  of  the  fall 
of  Namur,  and  was  presented  by  William 
III.  with  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  reward  for 
important  intelligence.  But  he  fabrica¬ 
ted  news,  and  origin.ated  various  fraudu¬ 
lent  dispatches.  Prices  were  often 
lowere<l  four,  or  even  five  per  cent,  in  a 
single  day,  and  his  profits  were  enormous. 
Medina,  a  wealthy  Jew,  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Marlimrough  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  fed  the  avarice  of  that  great 
captain  by  an  annuity  of  £0,000  for  the 
right  of  sending  off  expresses  from  the 
fields  of  Ramilies  and  Blenheim;  and 
those  victories  conduced  as  much  to  fill 
the  Hebrew’s  purse  as  to  extend  the 
national  glory. 


So  low  was  public  credit  that  Wal¬ 
pole’s  axiom,  that  every  man  had  his 
pi  ice,  was  generally  believetl ;  and  bri¬ 
bery  became  universal.  Of  five  millions 
granted  to  carry  on  the  war,  only  two- 
and-a-half  reached  the  Exchequer.  The 
House  of  Commons  declared  by  a  solemn 
resolution  :  “  It  is  notorious  that  many 
millions  are  unaccounted  for.”  Mr. 
Hungerford  was  expelled  for  accepting 
a  bribe  of  £21  ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was 
iin|>eached  for  taking  one  of  5,500  gui¬ 
neas.  The  price  of  a  Speaker— Sir  John 
Trevor — was  £2,005.  Officials  lent  the 
Exchequer  its  own  moneys  in  fictitious 
names ;  and  out  of  forty-f<ix  millions 
raised  in  fiftetui  years,  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  were  unaccounted  for.  Perhaps  we 
are  now  almost  as  much  astonished  at 
the  smallness  of  the  sums  then  raised 
for  public  purposes,  ns  at  the  wholesale 
frauds  practised. 

Thomas  Guy,  who  founded  the  hospi¬ 
tal  so  named,  in  1724,  was  the  son  ot  a 
]>oor  lighterman.  He  began  life  with  a 
few  shillings,  and  ended  it  W'ith  proba¬ 
bly  a  million  sterling.  His  profits  were 
made  by  dealing  in  sailors’  tickets. 
Charles  II.  paid  them  with  inconvertible 
jiapers,  which  the  poor  men  were  forced 
to  sell  at  any  discount.  The  usurer  at 
Rotherhithe  robbed  them  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  hard-earne<l  wages. 
Strange  that  a  fortune  so  iniquitously 
raised  should  have  been  devoted  to  so 
noble  a  purpose ! 

Sampson  Gideon,  the  great  Hebrew’ 
broker,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Eard ley,  died  in  1762.  Ilis  name  was 
once  as  familiar  as  Goldsmid  and  Roth¬ 
schild  now.  He  w’as  a  shrewd,  sarcastic 
man,  and  possessed  great  richness  of 
humor.  “  Never  grant  a  life  annuity 
to  an  old  woman,”  he  would  say  ;  “  they 
wither,  but  they  never  die.”  If  the 
proposed  annuitant  coughed,  he  would 
call  out,  “Ay,  ay,  you  may  cough, 
but  it  shan’t  save  you  six  months’  pur¬ 
chase  1  ” 

Snow,  the  banker,  spoken  <)f  by  Doan 
Swift,  lent  Gideon  £20,000.  Soon  after, 
the  young  Chevalier  landed,  and  Snow 
fiileously  entreated  the  return  of  his 
money.  Gideon  procured  twenty  £1,000 
notes,  rolled  them  round  a  phial  of  harts¬ 
horn,  and  returned  them  to  the  banker. 
The  Pretender  being  on  his  march  to 
London,  stocks  were  sold  at  any  price. 
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Gideon  went  to  Jonathan’s,  a  coffee¬ 
house  then  nmcii  used  by  dealers  in 
bullion,  bought  all  the  market,  advanc¬ 
ing  every  guinea  he  [tossessed,  and 
pledging  his  credit  for  yet  further  pur¬ 
chases.  His  profits  were  enormous. 
“  Gideon  is  dead,’’  writes  a  eontemjK)- 
rary,  “  worth  more  than  the  whole  laud 
of  Canaan,  lie  has  left  all  his  milk  and 
honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter  and 
their  children,  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  without  insisting  on  the  Duke 
tiiking  his  name,  or  lK*ing  circumcised.” 
llis  views  were  liberal,  for  he  left 
£2,000  to  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  and 
£1,000  to  the  London  Hospital. 

In  1785,  Mathewson,  thought  to  be 
of  Scotch  origin,  apjwared  to  be  an  ex- 
ce«*dingly  bold  speculator ;  yet  he  acted 
with  ju<lgment,  for  he  possessed  £500,- 
000  at  his  de.ath.  lie  was  occasionally 
very  eccentric.  At  a  dinner  party,  he 
turned  to  a  lady  sitting  next  to  him,  and 
said  :  “  If  you,  Madam,  will.trust  me  with 
£1,000  fiir  three  years,  I  will  employ  it 
advantageously.”  She  knew  him  and  .ac- 
cepte<l  llis  offer.  In  three  years  to  the 
very  day  Mathewson  waited  on  the  la¬ 
dy  with  £10,000,  for  he  had  increased 
her  loan  to  that  amount. 

The  nanies  of  Abraham  and  Benjamin 
Goldsmid  will  be  long  remernWred,  and 
a  few  old  men  among»t  us  may  recollect 
their  features.  They  rose  from  obscuri¬ 
ty  to  be  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Al¬ 
ley.  In  1702  they  rose  into  importance. 
They  were  the  money-brokers  who  com¬ 
peted  with  the  bankers  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loans.  They  were  unboundedly 
munificent.  The  poor  of  all  creeds  were 
their  ])enMoner8;  one  day  they  enter¬ 
tained  royalty ;  the  next  they  pai<l  a 
visit  of  mercy  to  a  condemned  cell.  They 
were  for  a  while  fortune’s  chief  favorites. 
Everything  prospered  with  them.  Ulti¬ 
mately  a  tremendous  reverse  awaited 
them,  and  Abraham  destroyed  himself 
at  his  country  house,  Merton.  Benja¬ 
min  Goldsmid  made  a  bold  stand  against 
his  troubles,  but  his  friends  did  not  yield 
him  the  snp|K)rt  he  ex|>ected  ;  and,  after 
entertaining  a  large  party  .at  dinner,  he 
also  destroyed  himself  in  the  garden  of 
his  noble  mansion  in  Surrey. 

The  Rothschilds  hold  a  high  place 
among  financiers,  and  their  history  is 
interesting.  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild’s 
father  was  a  learned  arclueologist,  and 


the  family  have  been  remarkable  in  all-the 
cities  of  the  Continent.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  success  of  Meyer  Anselm,  the 
liead  of  the  house,  has  been  ascribed 
to  his  possession  of  the  fortune  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  C.assel,  which  he  s.av- 
ed  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon  1.  “The 
prince,”  said  Rothschild,  “g.nve  my  fa¬ 
ther  his  money  ;  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  he  sent  it  to  me,  and  had  £600,000 
or  more  unexpectedly  sent  by  post ;  and  I 
put  it  to  such  goml  u.se,  that  the  prince 
made  me  a  present  of  all  his  wine  and 
linen.” 

Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild  (.according 
to  his  report)  came  to  Manchester  because 
Frankfort  was  too  small  for  the  financial 
operations  of  the  brothers.  It  showed 
gre.at  courage  to  settle  there.  Though  ab¬ 
solutely  ignorant  of  the  English  language, 
on  a  Tuesday  he  said  he  would  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  left  (ilermany  on  the  following 
Thursday.  He  commenced  business  with 
£20,000,  and  quickly  tripled  his  caftital. 
In  1800,  finding  Manchester  too  limited 
a  sphere  of  work,  he  came  to  London. 
He  realised  vast  profits ;  power  of  will 
and  readiness  of  action  were  his  charac¬ 
teristics.  Having  bought  some  bills  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  a  discount, 
to  which  the  credit  of  the  state  was 
pledged,  he  made  arrangements  to  pur¬ 
chase  gold  to  pay  them.  He  w’as  in¬ 
formed  “Government  nec«le«i  it,”  and 
Government  obtained  it,  but  paid  free¬ 
ly  for  the  .assistance.  “It  was  the  Injst 
business  I  ever  did,”  he  exclaimed ; 
adding,  “and  when  they  got  it,  it  was 
of  no  use,  until  I  had  undertaken  to  con¬ 
vey  it  to  Portugal.”  In  1812,  Meyer 
Anselm  died  at  Frankfort,  and  Nathan 
Aleyer  Rothschild  became  the  head  of 
the  family.  Before  this  time  foreign 
loans  were  unpopular  in  England,  as 
the  interest  w.as  made  payable  abroad 
in  foreign  coin.  He  introduce<l  the 
payment  of  the  dividends  in  London, 
and  fixed  it  in  sterling  money — a  chief 
cause  of  the  success  of  such  loans.  Al¬ 
though  termed  only  a  merchant,  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  manipu¬ 
lated  the  public  funds  with  shrewd  skill, 
employing  brokers  to  depress  or  raise 
the  market,  .and  making  enormous  pur¬ 
chases,  in  one  day  (it  is  affirmed)  to 
the  extent  of  £4,000,000.  From  1819 
his  transactions  pervaded  the  entire 
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globe.  With  the  profits  on  a  single 
loan,  he  bought  an  estate  which  cost 
£150,000.  Nothing  was  too  large  for 
his  attention — nothing  too  minute.  Yet 
it  is  affirmed  he  gave  extremely  small 
salaries  to  his  clerks.  Though  apparent¬ 
ly  extremely  bold  in  speculation,  he 
must  have  exercised  great  caution, 
for  none  of  the  loans  with  which  he  was 
connected  were  repudiated  at  his  office 
— a  fair  price  might  be  obtained  for  any 
amount  of  stock ;  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
common  tor  brokers  to  apply  to  Nathan 
Rothschild,  instead  of  going  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

In  1824  financial  operations  were  so 
all-.absorbing,  that  what  Rothschild  and 
other  capitalists  did,  excited  as  much  in¬ 
terest  as  the  greatest  ))ublic  events. 
Once  he  was  outwitted  by  a  London 
banker,  who  lent  him  a  million  and  a  half 
on  the  security  of  Consols,  the  price  be¬ 
ing  84.  The  terms  were  simple  :  if  the 
price  fell  to  74,  the  banker  might  claim 
the  stock  at  70.  The  banker  began 
selling  Rothschild’s  Consols,  with  a 
large  amount  of  his  own.  The  funds 
fell,  and  the  unexpected  pric‘e  of  74  was 
reached — of  course,  witli  a  heavy  loss. 
On  another  occasion  his  master  hand  was 
manifest.  Wanting  bullion,  he  went  to 
•  the  governor  of  the  Hank  to  procure  on 
loan  a  portion  of  the  superfluous  store  ; 
an  arrangement  was  made,  he  employed 
the  gold,  his  end  was  answered,  and  the 
time  came  for  the  return  of  the  specie; 
punctual  to  a  moment,  he  tendered  the 
amount  in  bank  notes.  The  necessity 
for  bullion  was  urged.  “Very  w’ell, 
gentlemen,  give  me  the  notes.  I  dare  say 
your  cashier  will  honor  me  with  gold 
from  your  vaults,  and  then  I  can  return 
your  bullion.”  If  he  possessed  impor¬ 
tant  new's  likely  to  cause  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  stock,  he  ordered  his  broker 
to  sell  half  a  million.  Capel  Court  rang 
with  the  news,  and  the  funds  fell ;  a 
panic  ensued,  and  the  price  sank  2  or  3 
per  cent.  Large  purchases  were  made  at 
the  reduced  rates.  Then  the  good  new's 
was  known,  the  funds  instantly  rose,  and 
an  immense  profit  w’as  the  result.  Of 
course  he  had  reverses,  and  had  enemies, 
who  often  threatened  him  with  personal 
violence.  Two  strangers  came  into  his 
office;  he  fancied  they  were  searching 
their  pockets  for  pistols ;  he  hurled  a 
ledger  at  the  intruders,  who  were  only 


seeking  for  letters  of  introduction.  A 
friend  said  to  him — 

“You  must  be  a  happy  man,  Roth¬ 
schild.” 

“Happy!  me  happy!  why,  just  as 
I’m  going  to  dine,  I  get  a  letter,  saying, 

‘  Send  me  £500,  or  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out !  ’  Me  happy  !  ” 

He  was  believed  to  sleep  with  loaded 
pistols  under  his  ])illow,  and  was  in  con¬ 
tinual  dread  of  assassination.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  residences  and  entertJiinments 
was  extraordinary,  and  he  was  the  gold¬ 
en  idol  of  all  ranks.  His  mode  of  letter¬ 
writing  bespoke  a  mind  wholly  al>sorl)ed 
in  accumulating  wealth,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  under  excitement  was  rude  and 
violent.  He  was  a  frequent  snbje<*t  for 
caricature.  Huge  and  slovenly  of  figure, 
his  lounging  attitude,  as  he  stood  against 
his  favorite  pillar  in  the  Exchange,  his 
foreign  accent,  and  rude  foi  m  of  speech, 
often  made  him  the  object  of  ridicule. 
Though  not  remarkable  for  extensive 
benevolence.  Hr.  Herschell  declared  th.at 
Mr.  Rothschild  had  placed  a  large  sura 
in  his  hands,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer 
brethren.  He  died  at  Frankfort,  and 
his  reimiins  were  brought  to  England  for 
interment. 

These  particulars,  relative  to  Nathan 
M.  Rothschild,  are  from  various  sources, 
but  especially  from  the  daily  journals, 
and  a  work  called  “  Tlie  Chronicles  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,”  by  Jno.  Francis.* 
Here  is  a  story  w’orth  transcribing : — 

Last  century  was  the  hanging  century. 
A  great  fraud,  involving  forgery,  had 
been  committed  on  the  Eitst  India  Com- 
])any.  Tbe  day  of  trial  was  near,  and 
the  leading  witness  against  the  accused 
w'as  accustomed  to  visit  a  house  near 
the  Hank,  to  be  dreased  and  powdered, 
according  to  the  fashion  in  vogue.  A 
note  was  handed  him,  setting  forth  that 
the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  wished 
to  see  him  at  his  private  house  in  Port¬ 
land  Place.  On  arriving  he  was  ushered 
into  a  large  room,  where  sat  several 
gentlemen  over  their  w’ine. 

“  There  is  a  mistake,”  said  he. 

“  There  is  no  mistake,’’  said  one  of 
them  rising.  “  I  am  brother  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  soon  to  be  tried  for  forgery,  and 
without  your  evidence  he  cannot  be  con- 

*  He  was  a  bank  clerk.  Ilia  book  went  Uirough 
■everal  editions,  and  as  his  employers  found  no 
&ult  with  his  facts,  they  were  probably  true. 
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victed.  The  honor  of  a  noble  family  is 
at  stake.  Your  first  attempt  .to  escape 
will  lead  to  a  violent  death.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear,  but  we  must  detain  you 
till  the  trial  is  over.” 

The  witness  acquiesced  ;  but,  manag¬ 
ing  to  escape,  w.as  pursued,  and  declared 
to  be  insane.  A  lady  paasing  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  carri.age  heard  hi.s  story,  and  drove 
him  to  the  Old  Bailey,  in  time  to  give 
the  necessary  evidence,  and  consign  the 
criminal  to  the  scaffold. 

Here  is  a  companion  tale:  A  stock¬ 
broker,  meditating  suicide,  was  on  his 
way  to  Bankside.  A  stranger  accosted 
him,  who  had  just  landed  from  Brussels, 
an<l  informed  him  of  the  victory  at 
Waterloo.  The  ruined  jobber  hastily 
returned  to  Capel  Court,  and  ma<le 
large  purchases  of  stock.  As  the  news 
became  known,  the  funds  rose  rapidly  ; 
ami  his  profits  amounted  to  £20,000. 

William  Coutts  was  an  Edinburgh 
merchant.  His  sons  came  to  London, 
and  commenced  banking  in  the  Strand ; 
and  Thomas,  on  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
became  the  sole  j)roprietor.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  gave  dinners  to  the  principals  of  simi¬ 
lar  firms.  A  guest  tohl  him  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  nobleman  had  solicited  for  a  loan  of 
£30,000,  and  had  been  refused.  Coutts 
waited  on  the  peer,  and  requested  him 
to  call  in  the  Stranti,  when  he  ottered  to 
discount  his  acceptance  for  the  required 
sum. 

“  But  what  security  must  I  give  ?  ” 
said  his  lordship. 

“  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  I.  O.  Lf.” 

£10,000  were  received,  ami  £20,000 
retained  as  an  open  account.  The  mon¬ 
ey  was  soon  returnetl.  New  customers 
abounded,  and  one  of  them  was  George 
HI. 

The  father  of  Lord  Overstone  was  a 
dissenting  minister  at  Manchester.  Mr. 
Jones,  a  membt'r  of  his  congregation, 
half  banker,  half  manufacturer,  had  a 
daughter,  who  became  intimate  with 
I’arson  Lloyd,  and  married  him.  Jones 
was  soon  reconciled  to  his  son-in-law  ; 
but,  not  thinking  a  preacher’s  business 
lucrative,  made  him  his  partner.  How 
he  prospered  need  not  be  told.  His 
son  is  now  Lord  Overstone. 

The  founders  of  Barclay’s  house  were 
linendrapers  in  Cheapside.  On  Lord 
Mayor’s  day,  1700,  George  III.  paid  a 
slate  visit  to  the  city.  There  was  a 


street  tumult,  A  horse  in  the  state  car¬ 
riage  grew  restive.  The  king  and  queen 
Avere  in  danger,  when  David  Barclay,  a 
draper,  came  to  the  rescue,  saying: 

“Wilt  thou  alight,  George,  and  thy 
wife  Charlotte,  and  see  the  Lord  May¬ 
or’s  Show  ?  ” 

Presently  David  introduced  his  wdfo 
after  this  manner : 

“  King  George  of  England ;  Priscilla 
Barclay,  my  wife,”  etc. 

Barclay  attended  the  next  levee. 

“  What  do  you  mean  to  d«)  with  your 
son  John?”  asked  the  king.  “Send 
him  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him  profit¬ 
able  employment.” 

He  declined  the  oflfer,  but  John  and 
James  became  bankers  in  Ix>mbard 
street. 

John  Baring  w.as  a  cloth  manufactu¬ 
rer  in  Devonshire.  Leaving  a  large 
forttme,  Francis,  his  second  son,  became 
a  banker.  He  rea})ed  large  profits  from 
government  loans,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  realized  a  fortune  of 
£2,000,000.  Alexander  Baring  succeed¬ 
ed  him.  His  monetary  operations  were 
on  a  ]>rodigious  scale.  On  one  occasion 
he  lent  the  French  government  £1,000,- 
000  at  five  per  cent.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Ashburton.  In 
1809  six  of  the  Baring  family  were  in 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Morrison,  for  many  years  a  trades¬ 
man  in  Fore  street,  realize<l  a  fortune  of 
£3,000,000.  Hudson,  one  of  our  railway 
kings,  was  for  a  long  time  the  golden 
calf  of  the  multitude,  and  might,  at  one 
pei-iod,  have  commanded  any  number  of 
million.s.  During  the  late  terrible  panic 
Overend,  Gurney,  and  Company  failed 
for  £13,000,000 ;  and  .a  renowned  baron¬ 
et  and  M.  P.  8top|)ed  paynient  for  above 
half  that  sum.  Indeed,  the  figures  now 
representing  financial  operations  so  far 
exceed  those  of  former  mercli.ants  and 
brokers,  that  their  scale  of  business  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  small. 

We  have  spoken  of  enormous  finan¬ 
cial  operations  here  as  a  curious  fact. 
By  way  of  contrast,  a  few  d.ays  since  we 
were  shown  a  penny  Bank-of-England 
note.  To  facilitate  some  pecuniary 
arrangement  (the  transaction  took  place 
in  the  Bank  parlor  al>out  forty  years 
since),  the  words  Five  Pounds  were 
crossed  through.  One  Penny  substituted, 
and  an  official  signature  appended.  As 
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a  great  favor,  this  tiniqne  penny  note 
was  ]>arted  with  for  forty  shillings. 


BRIGANDAGE  IN  THE  PONTIFICAL 
STATES.* 

Thk  system  of  robbery  and  kidnapping 
known  as  brigandage— a  word  whieh  in 
its  olden  sense  applied  chiefly  to  the 
j>roduce  of  robbery,  but  which  in  its  mod¬ 
ern  sense  has  a  much  wider  signification 
— is  said  to  have  had  its  origin,  in  as  far 
as  regards  the  Pontifical  States,  in  the 
overthrow  of  social  institutions  by  the 
French  Revolution.  As  is  the  cJise  evcr)'- 
where  when  liberty  or  license  come  into 
the  foreground,  the  enfranchisement,  as 
it  was  ternu*d,  of  North  Italy  by  General 
Ronajtarte,  having  led  to  a  general  up¬ 
rising  throughout  the  peninsula,  several 
parties  surged  to  the  surface  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  States,  but  these  merged  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  Patml  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican. 

These  two  great  parties  were  in  ap¬ 
pearance  not  only  op|)osed  to  one  an¬ 
other,  but  placed  on  an  utterly  different 
basis.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  ever 
has  been  the  case,  where  Rome  is  con- 
cerne<l.  It  is  true  that  while  the  first 
party  pretended  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  throne,  the  other  announced  that  the 
era  of  tyranny  had  expired  in  Italy,  and 
was  for  ever  replaced  by  that  of  liberty  ! 
But  when  one  day  the  rejmblican  party 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in  one  spot, 
and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  )»riest8, 
whom  they  declared  then,  as  now,  to  be 
enemies  to  the  wishes  of  the  Italians, 
next  day  the  papal  party  arrived,  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  pillaged  the  houses 
of  the  more  wealthy  classc's  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  Jacobins.  In 
reality,  thi*n,  both  parties  resembled  one 
another,  and  each  had  the  same  object 
in  view — that  of  enriching  themselves 
and  avenging  themselves  upon  their 
private  enemies  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
common  welfare.  Both  alike  committed 
many  murders,  and  both  alike  became 
equally  odious  to  the  middle  classes, 
who  generally  remain  in  the  minority. 


*  Le  brigandafte  dans  les  Etats  Pontificaux. 
M6moire8  do  Gaabaroni,  r^digos  par  Pierre  Masi, 
traduiU  par  un  oflicier  d'elat-major  do  la  divisiuu 
d’oocupaiiou  i  Romo.  Paris :  £.  Deutu. 
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or  in  the  background,  in  times  of  revo¬ 
lution. 

At  length  the  French  came  a  second 
time,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  did 
not  recognize  that  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  by  which  his  nephew  holds  so  te- 
n.aciously,  invaded  Rome  and  Naples. 
The  town  of  Terracina  having  ventured 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French,  a 
bandit  chief,  Barnabo  by  name,  who  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  gates,  offered  to 
open  it,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
safety  of  himself  and  Iris  band  were  in¬ 
sured.  The  General  promised,  but  Ter- 
raciiia  having  fallen,  and  its  citizens 
having  be<*n  ma-ssacred,  Barnabo  and 
his  followers  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  whilst  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  a  common  sewer. 

Napoleon  had  no  sympathy  for  Italian 
brigands.  No  mercy  was  shown  to 
them,  and  everything  that  could  be  done 
to  eradicate  this  territorial  plague  was 
carried  out.  It  was,  how'ever,  in  vain. 
The  papal  brigands  and  the  republican 
brigands  having  been  obliged,  in  many 
instances,  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  gains, 
the  more  resolute  and  courageous  among 
them  united  together,  irrespective  of 
parlies,  to  form  more  or  less  numerous 
bands,  and  to  carry  on  the  congenial 
avocation  of  kidnappers  and  assassin.s. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  th**8c  ban¬ 
dit  chiefs  at  th.at  e|K>ch  was  Giovanni 
Rita,  who  had  established  his  head-quar¬ 
ters  in  a  forest  on  the  mountain  of  Sezza. 
He  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force 
in  1809,  but  even  then  would  have  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape  only  for  his  wife,  who 
w'asin  a  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  he 
defended  until  he  had  killed  or  woumled 
eighteen  of  his  assailants,  w'hen  he  fell 
from  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  wily  brigand 
then  calleii  Cajiucci,  the  leader  of  his 
assailants,  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
The  latter,  how'ever,  sent  one  of  the 
sbirri,  whom  he  shot  dead  with  his  pistol. 
The  others  then  ran  up  and  cut  ott*  his 
head,  making  his  wife  comb  the  tangled 
locks  before  it  w’as  carried  in  triumph 
to  Frosinone.  “  I  shall  be  quite  willing 
to  do  that  honor  to  my  husband,”  said 
this  wife  of  a  bandit  chief.  “  You  cannot 
boast  of  having  killed  him,  whilst  if  you 
count  your  flock  you  will  find  many  mis¬ 
sing.”  Maria  Elelta,  as  this  she-bandit 
was  called,  was  sentenced  to  twenty- 
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years’  imprisonment,  but  slie  was  liber¬ 
ated  on  tlie  return  of  Pius  VII.  from 
France. 

NajK>loon  was  determined  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  abomination  if  possible,  but  the 
measures  which  he  adopted  with  that 
view  were  more  eneruetiethan  effective. 
All  the  relatives  of  brigands,  even  to  the 
second  degree,  were  arrested,  and  trans- 
isirtetl  to  Corsica,  Elba,  or  Sardinia. 
Whoever  did  not  give  notice  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bandits  was  liable  to  the  j)enalty 
of  death.  Finally,  by  a  law  known  as 
the  llistretta,  all  cattle  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion — cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  jngs 
— were  jdaced  at  night-time  within 
walled  precincts,  guarded  by  armed  men. 
No  one  was  eveti  allowed  to  remove  food 
from  their  premises  under  j)ain  of  death. 
The  bamlits  fared  well  not  the  less,  whilst 
the  herds  were  decimated  by  disease  .and 
starvation.  The  tran8|)ortation  of  rela¬ 
tives  gave  rise  not  only  to  the  most 
painful  and  distrcs.sing  scenes,  but  the 
brigands  ret.aliated  with  increased  des- 

iieratiou.  They  were  headed  by  one 
fiscal  Jambucci,  who  was  surnamcd 
“  the  madman  of  Valle  Corsa.”.  This 
daring  bandit  got  possession  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  sous-prefet  of  Frosinone  when 
travelling  with  an  escort  of  dragfmns,  and 
conducting  him  to  his  lair,  m.ade  such  an 
exhibition  of  bread,  wine,  cheese,  hams, 
tongues,  and  other  comestibles,  as  to 
fully  satisfy  the  jtrefet  of  the  inutility  of 
the  hi w  of  Histrett.a.  lie  then  set  the 
function.ary  at  liberty  without  exacting 
a  ransom,  arnl  the  prefet  was  so  grateful 
that  he  annulled  the  law,  and  set  many 
of  the  relatives  of  the  bandits  at  lib¬ 
erty  ;  but  he  had  all  the  forests  which 
bordered  the  highways  cleared  for  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  yards. 

The  brigands  were  not  always  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Three  of  them  got  into  a  wimlow 
on  the  third  story  of  the  chateau  of  a 
Signore  Salvatori,  five  or  six  miles  south 
of  Frosinone,  by  means  of  ladders. 
A  servant  overheard  them,  watc-hed 
through  a  keyhole,  and  when  tliey  struck 
a  light  he  fired,  and  .shot  tlie  leader,  one 
Mangi.afichi.  The  robbers  decam])ed, 
carrying  away  the  body,  which  they 
placed  on  an  ass,  and  removing  latth  to 
the  forest  of  Siserno,  they  buried  the 
bandit  and  the  donkey  in  the  same  grave* 
— in  order  that  the  latter  should  tell 
no  tales,  'fhe  precautions  which  they 


took  were,  indeed,  as  refined  as  the  per¬ 
secutions  to  whicli  they  were  subjected 
were  inveterate*.  The  organization  of 
the  band  was  most  strict.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  the  brotherhood  save  the 
strong,  the  healthy,  and  the  courageous, 
and  all  who  had  friends  or  relatives  sus- 
|)ected  of  being  favorable  to  |>eaee  and 
order  were  at  once  rejected.  A  novi¬ 
ciate  was  not  admitted  unless  he  had 
previou-sly  comniittcKl  one  or  more  mur¬ 
ders.  If  accepted,  he  was  supplied  with 
arms  gratuitously,  but  to  be  atlerwards 
accounted  for.  The  day  was  passed  in 
the  mountain  forest,  all  marches  being 
undertaken  at  night,  and  in  the  most 

Iterfect  silence.  The  chief  marched  first, 
fa  house,  a  ford,  or  a  bridge  had  to  bo 
crossed,  the  chief  got  hold  of  a  peasant, 
went  over  first  with  his  prisoner,  and 
if  the  latter  did  not  give  notice  of  the 
presence  of  d.anger,  ho  was  at  once  put 
to  death.  The  night  was  spent  in  kid¬ 
napping  or  in  the  robbery  of  booty  and 
provisions,  the  peasants  contributing  the 
hatter  to  save  the  first,  and  by  break  of 
day  they  withdrew  to  the  woods,  placing 
sentinels  whilst  the  others  slejit.  If  any 
IK'.asants,  men  or  women,  came  accident¬ 
ally  uj>on  their  lair  when  engaged  in 
cutting  wood,  they  were  detaineil  till 
night — neither  to  the  satisfaction  nor  the 
welfare  of  the  latter.  Booty  upon  a 
larger  scale  was  obtained  by  sacking 
country-houses  and  mansions,  or  by  stop- 
j)ing  conveyances  on  the  highw.ay.  Pris¬ 
oners  were  uniformly  removed  to  the 
mountain,  and  a  ransom  demamled.  The 
peasantry  were  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  negotiations  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  ransom  under  penalty  of 
death,  and  if  the  money  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  first  the  ears  and  then  the  nose 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  were  sent  to 
their  relatives  to  stir  up  their  charity. 
No  great  undertaking  w'as  entered  upon 
without  the  consent  of  a  m.ajority  of  the 
band.  A  sick  or  wounded  man  was  left 
in  a  hut,  and  the  band  removeil  to  carry 
on  its  depredations  to  some  distant  s{>ot, 
in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  life  of  a  b.andit  w’as 
so  conducive  to  health,  that  few,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  sick,  and  only  two — Luigi  d’An- 
gelis  de  Fondi  and  Luigi  Palombi  de 
Vallecorsa — are  known  to  have  died  a 
niitural  death  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  brigands  of  Italy  have  further 
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even  had  friends  not  only  in  the  countiy, 
but  in  tlie  towns  and  cities.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  when  we  consi<ler 
the  character  of  partis-'inship  wliich  they 
always  give  to  their  infamous  practii-es. 
They  have  their  armorers,  their  tai¬ 
lors,  their  shoemakers,  and  other  trades^ 
men  in  the  towns,  and  they  are  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  booty.  They 
have  also  their  receivers,  and  the  iH*as- 
ants  are  employed  as  commissionaries. 
The  town  friends  arc  only  known  to 
the  chief.  Even  persons  in  authority, 
who  Inive  rural  property,  or  flocks  or 
herds,  are  obliged  to  cidtivate  their 
friendship,  or,  at  the  least,  to  wink  at 
their  malpractices  if  they  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  property. 

The  wife  of  a  brigand,  for  example, 
bad  been  put  to  death  under  the  Kis- 
tretta,  by  tlie  mayor  of  San-Stefano.  The 
husband  set  the  townspeople  to  watch, 
and  learne<l  when  he  was  going  to  Fro- 
sinone.  Placing  himself  on  the  way,  he 
shot  him,  although  he  was  protiH.'ted  by 
an  armed  escort.  Jambucci,  u|>on  one 
occasion,  carried  off  the  Cavaliere 
Magistris  from  the  town  of  Si'xza,  and 
only  delivered  him  up  for  a  ransom  of 
flve  thousand  golden  crowns.  In  1813, 
Monsignorc  Ugolini  ^recently  deccasr**! ) 
was  seized  in  his  (*arnuge,  and  as  some 
difliculty  was  exjierienced  in  removing 
a  valuable  ritig  from  his  finger,  it  was 
cut  off.  Gaetano,  surnamed  tlie  Cala- 
brais,  having  made  prisoners  of  the 
brothers  Giuliani,  in  their  ]ialace  at 
Ilocca-Secca-di-Pi|>erno,  he  not  only  ex¬ 
acted  a  ransom,  but  put  them  both  to 
death.  This,  which  was  deemed  to  lie 
a  cowardly  act,  even  among  brigamls, 
exciteil  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country,  for  the  brothers  were  renowned 
for  their  many  charitable  acts.  lu 
cases  like  these  the  prisoners  were  gen¬ 
erally  betrayed  by  their  own  servants, 
or  by  )>ersons  living  on  the  premises, 
and  who  counselled  extreme  measures, 
from  rea.«on8  of  private  enmity,  or  to 
secure  themselves  from  detection. 

In  the  sjune  year,  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  Vincenzo  Panici,  havuig, 
with  the  assistance  of  four  others,  mur¬ 
dered  a  priest,  took  refuge  among  the 
bandits.  The  latter  told  him  they  would 
receive  his  friends,  but  they  could  not 
trust  him,  and  they  should  put  him  to 
death.  In  order  to  propitiate  the 


brigands,  he  went  off  with  his  four  com¬ 
panions,  took  up  a  jiosition  on  the  Ap- 
pian  way,  and  carried  off  the  Princess 
of  Etruria  and  her  daughter,  whom  they 
grossly  maltreated.  This  done,  they 
went  fiack  to  the  brigands,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  them  M'ith  a  volley  which  broke  Pa- 
hici’s  shoulder.  Panici  then  withdrew 
to  his  palace  at  San  Lorenzo,  but  he  was 
arrestecl  by  Ugolini,  IJishop  of  Frosi- 
nojie,  put  to  death  u[)on  the  spot  where 
he  had  outraged  the  jirincess,  and  his 
head  expo-sefl  in  an  iron  cage  on  the  walls 
of  the  Torre-tre-Ponti. 

Napoleon  ha\ing  fallen  before  the  al¬ 
lied  powers  in  1814,  Pius  VII.  was  re¬ 
stored  to  temporal  power,  and  brigand¬ 
age  being  “  the  eldest  brother  of  revo¬ 
lution,”  the  bandits  were  amnestied, 
Jambucci  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
Vallecorsa,  Decinnove  at  Sezza,  and  the 
Calabrese  Gael.ano  at  Sonnino.  Put  a 
quiet  life  no  longer  suited  those  who 
had  tasted  of  the  freedom  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Quarrels  aros<*  about  some  of  the 
relatives  of  the  bandit  who  had  not  lieen 
restored  to  their  honu's,  and  these  at¬ 
tained  to  such  a  pitch  that  on  Holy 
Thursday,  1814,  Jambucci  and  his  com¬ 
rades  massacred  the  mayor,  Giovanni  de 
liossi,  his  wife  and  servant,  and  all  those 
who  had  occupied  ]>ositions  of  authority 
under  the  Em|M*ror  Napoleon.  Thir¬ 
teen  iiersons  fell  beneath  the  daggers 
of  the  assassins,  who  then  took  to  the 
woods.* 

Antonio  Gasbaron  i ,  th  e  m  ost  e<‘l  el  irat  ed 
of  all  the  brigamls  of  the  P;ipal  States, 
was  born  at  Sonnino  in  1793.  lie  was, 
as  a  l>oy,  nothing  but  a  common  cow¬ 
herd.  His  humble  ]>osition  diil  not, 
however,  prevent  his  falling  in  love  with 
a  girl  of  rare  beauty.  Hut  Gasbaroni 
Inni  a  brother  named  Genuaro,  as  also  a 
brother-in-law,  Angelo  de  Paolis,  who 
had  wedded  his  sister  Guistina,  and 
who  had  both  joined  the  brigands  to 

*  Murat,  or  Joachim  Napoleon,  when  Kiiijr  of 
Naples,  enacted  very  severe  laws  a^cainat  bandits, 
whom  he  treated  as  etieinies  of  the  public.  Ali- 
aon  and  other  historians  have  plact^  on  record 
that  the  “  beau  sabreur  ’’  was  shot  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  he  had  himself  enacted.  But  it 
was  a  law  enacted  afrainst  bandit^  not  affainst 
political  oflenders.  The  Frendi  were  unable  to 
^istinfrniah  men  hunir  for  assassinating  a  p<^)Iioe 
constable  from  political  offenders,  and  the  Italians 
are  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  between  po¬ 
litical  olfeDdere  and  brigands. 
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avoid  conscription.  They  had  returned 
to  their  native  place — Soiinino— under 
the  amnesty  of  the  Pope  in  1814,  but 
the  father  of  tlie  young  girl  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  in  inurriage  to  a  man 
who  belonged  to  a  family  of  brigands. 
The  brother  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
him  with  death  if  he  attempted  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  suit.  Gasbaroni  at  onee  drew 
his  dagger,  and  kilknl  the  young  man  Ih*- 
neath  the  window  of  his- beloved..  Such 
was  the  first  crime  eoininitted  by  Gas¬ 
baroni,  and  all  the  rest  may  Ikj  said  to 
have  flowed  from  it.  We  liave  seen 
that,  in  1814,  all  the  brigands  of  the 
I’apal  States  having  been  amnestied  by 
Tins  VII.,  had  returne<l  to  their  homes 
till  the  outbreak  of  Jambiicei.  It  was 
not  so,  however,  with  the  brigands  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  were  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  the  restoration  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.  to  obtain  the  same  favor. 
Gasbaroni  having  outlawed  himself  by 
the  crime  of  murder,  had  no  papal  band 
with  whom  to  8t*ek  refuge,  so  he  joined 
that  which  still  held  together  on  the 
Neaisditan  territory  under  Domenico 
the  Calabrese.  This  Domenico,  l^rother 
to  Gaetano  and  Pietro,  surnamerl  the 
Calabrese  brothers,  of  the  |»ontifi<’al 
band.s,  was  a  rough,  uncultivated,  and 
li<-entious  brute,  who  ruled  with  the 
stick,  w.as  exoeerlingly  avaricious,  ami 
ungrateful  to  the  peasants  who  lent  him 
their  aid.  Five  other  youths  having  join- 
e<l  the  band  from  the  Pontilical  States, 
among  wh<»m  Allessandro  Massaroni, 
as  daring  and  onterpri-sing  as  Gasb:ironi 
himself,  they  agreed  to  8ep.araUi  them¬ 
selves  from  a  chief  of  so  repulsive  a 
ch.iracter,  and  to  constitute  a  band  of 
themsrdves,  and  they  stdecterl  Gasbaroni 
as  their  head.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  latter  had  not  bet*n  a  bamlit  many 
months  before  he  became  the  chief  of 
the  only  band  of  brigamls  at  that  time 
existing  in  the  Papal  States.  The  Cal¬ 
abrese  had  vowed  destruction  to  him 
ami  his  band,  as  deserters,  but  he  wa.s 
shortly  afterward  betrayed  by  a  jieasant, 
Marzo  by  name,  whose  wife  he  had  out¬ 
raged,  and  w’ho  seduced  him  and  seven¬ 
teen  of  his  followers  to  a  ch&teau  near 
Fondi,  under  promise  of  plunder,  plieil 
them  with  wine,  and  then  liad  the  place 
surrounded  by  an  armed  force  whilst  in 
their  orgies.  Several  were  slain  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  e3ca|)e,  but  Domenico 


and  others  w’ere  captured  and  taken 
to  Capua,  where  tliey  were  put  to 
death.  Marzo  did  not,  however,  es- 
ca|>e  the  revenge  of  the  bandits,  who 
shot  him  eight  years  afterwards,  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  his  own 
country. 

The  other  brigands  who  had  l>een  am¬ 
nestied  got  on  no  better  than  Jamhucci. 

Gaetano,  who  had  turned  butcher  at 
Sonnino,  used  to  pay  for  his  beasts  with 
blows  of  a  stick,  and  woe  to  those  who 
ventured  to  complain.  Decinnove  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  simply  levying  con¬ 
tributions  in  money  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Sezz.^,  whither  he  h.ad  retired ;  this, 
although  thest*  amne.stied  biigands  were 
actually  supplied  with  sufficient  means 
to  procure  a  livelihood  by  the  pontifical 
authorities.  When  the  Austrians  occu- 
pieii  the  country  in  1815,  all  the  Nea|H)- 
litan  and  Papal  brigantis  were  once  more 
amnestied,  and  Gasbaroni  and  his  band 
left  the  mountains  to  assist  in  supplying 
the  Austrians,  who  were  Iresieging  the 
fort  ress  of  Gaiita,  held  by  Joiu-him  Murat, 
with  provisions.  He  is  8;iid  to  have  even 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Hritish  fleet  during  this 
epoch  of  a  recognized  existence.  Hut 
after  the  fall  of  (taeta,  re|)orts  were  cur¬ 
rent  that  the  pontifical  authorities  would 
not  abide  by  the  amnesty  tendered  by 
General  Hianchi ;  so  Gasbaroni  had  no 
alternative  left  to  him  but  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  his  little  troop,  and  take  once 
more  to  the  mountains.  Other  reasons, 
probably,  guitled  Gasbaroni  in  this  deter¬ 
mination.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
|»ly  of  the  Austrians,  he  had  devastated 
the  rural  property  of  the  I’atrizi’s  near 
Itri — a  family  of  such  strong  Jacobin 
tendench'S,  that  as  far  back  as  1799  they 
had  organized  a  band  in  search  of  the 
royalist  freclmoter  F ra  Diavolo.  I  le  had, 
therefore,  the  hostility  of  many  power¬ 
ful  families,  who  were  op|H)sed  to  the 
liourboiis,  to  encounter  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Austri.nns.  Gasbaroni, 
although  not  of  an  avaricious  dis|>osition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exc.eedingly  free 
with  his  money,  was — ^like  most  strong, 
hardy  men,  with  sanguinary  and  lustful 
instincts,  kept  under  little  or  no  control 
— i>xceedingly  jmrtial  to  the  fair  sex.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  he  felt  that 
he  could  give  a  freer  vent  to  the  w’orst 
impulses  of  his  nature  ns  an  outlaw  than 
as  a  dweller  in  cities,  and  subject  to  the 
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pains  and  penalties  incurred  by  open  in¬ 
fractions  of  tlie  rules  of  rectitude  and 
moTalily, 

Love  had  been  the  cause  of  his  first 
becoming  a  bandit,  and  love  was  the 
cause  of  his  final  incarceration.  His  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  fair  sex  had  left  him  ]K>nni- 
less  at  the  end  of  all  his  exertions  to  pro¬ 
vision  the  army  of  Ga5ta ;  so  no  sooner 
had  he  taken  to  the  open  country,  than 
he  seized  u[)on  the  person  of  a  wealthy 
priest,  who  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Canipo 
di  Miele,  and  from  whom  he  exacted  a 
ransom  of  two  thousand  crowns. 

At  this  epoch — the  last  months  of 
1814 — the  ]>ontifical  governinent  had 
issued  edicts  promising  a  reward  of  fifty 
crowns  to  whoever  should  kill  a  brigand 
chief,  and  twenty-five  for  every  bandit 
slain.  An  amnesty  was  also  promisecl  to 
any  bandit  who  should  bring  in  the  head 
of  a  comrade  to  Frosinone.  To  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  brig:md8,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  were  also  ordered  to  be  rung 
whenever  they  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  call  the  population 
to  arms.  Nothing  answered  their  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  letting  them  know 
their  presence  had  been  discovered. 
The  band  of  Ga.sbaroni  received  con¬ 
tinued  reinforcements  notwithstanding 
all  these  edicts,  and,  curiously  enough, 
one  of  tlie  <*rigins  of  this  predilection  for 
a  life  of  outlawry  Lay  in  a  municipal  pro¬ 
clamation  against  long  hair  and  ribands 
in  the  hat — decorations  attributed  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  brigands,  but  common  to  most 
of  the  j)easantry.  One  of  the  bravest 
of  Gasbaroni’s  recruits — Decesaris  of 
l*rossedi — joined  the  band  Injcause  he 
had  shot  the  provost  of  that  place  for 
having  insulted  him  by  pulling  his  long 
locks.  Ugolini,  Bishop  of  Frosinoiie, 
had  also  issued  an  edict  to  arrest  all 
those  who  had  been  amnestied  by  the 
Austrians,  which  caused  many  to  take 
to  the  oj>en  country;  whilst  others,  who 
had  persevered  in  their  faith  in  goveni- 
inent,  were  arrested,  and  among  them, 
Jainbucci,  Gaetano,  and  Decinnove;  and 
the  latter,  having  attempted  to  escape, 
was  shot  by  the  gendarmes.  Among 
others  who  had  married  and  lc<l  a  litc 
of  quietude  for  many  years,  and  who 
w'ere  forced  to  take  to  the  forest  by  the 
new  edict,  M'as  Louis  Masowo,  a  veteran 
bandit  of  such  proved  courage  and  well- 
kuown  experience,  that  Gasbaroni  felt 
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himself  called  upon  to  resign  his  chief¬ 
tainship  of  the  band  in  his  favor. 

This  was  in  themonth  of  March,  1816. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Gasbaroni  re- 
wived  his  first  wound.  A  capture  had 
been  made,  the  ransom  asked,  and  a  mes¬ 
senger  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  hut  of  a 
charcoal  burner  in  the  mountain.  The 
gendarmes  caught  the  messenger,  obli- 
ge<l  him  to  reveal  the  spot  where  the 
bandits  awaited  him,  under  a  free  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  stick,  an<l  jiosted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hut.  The  brigands,  on  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  mountain,  suspected 
something  wrong  from  no  charcoal-bur¬ 
ners  being  about ;  but  Gasbaroni  volun¬ 
teered  to  approach  by  himself.  lie  was 
receive*!  by  a  v*)lley  which  laid  him,  to 
all  appearance,  dead  on  the  ground.  The 
gendarmes  then  rushed  forth  to  cut  off 
his  head  ;  but  3Iasocco  hurried  Ibrward 
at  the  same  moment  with  all  his  band. 
The  brigadier  and  two  gendarmes  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  fied,  leaving  behind 
them  swords,  cloaks,  and  hats,  as  also 
the  ransom.  Gasbaroni,  wdio  was  shot 
through  the  body,  was  removed  to  Mon- 
ticello  di  Fondi,  where,  thanks  to  jouth, 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  skill  of 
a  well-paid  professional,  he  ultimately 
recovered,  but  he  never  afterwards  w'alk- 
ed  so  upright  as  he  did  before  his 
wound. 

The  reward  promised  for  the  head  of 
a  brigand — a  reward  for  treachery,  as 
Bishop  Fenelon  long  ago  remarked,  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  secular  government,  and 
still  more  so  of  a  sovereign  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church — induced  four  gendannes  to 
simulate  an  attack  upon  a  carriage  in 
order  to  be  atlmitted  into  the  brother¬ 
hood.  Disturbed  by  other  gendarmes, 
they  had  to  separate ;  Gasbaroni  met 
one,  and  killing  him,  he  cast  his  body 
into  a  cavern  in  the  mountain  of  Ter- 
racina ;  the  other  three  were  put  to 
death  by  Massaroni’s  band.  This  ef¬ 
fectually  cured  the  gendarmerie  of  at¬ 
tempts  at  treachery. 

But  not  so  with  the  bands  themselves, 
where  the  promised  rewards  did  not  fail 
to  beget  traitors.  Theie  were  in  Masoc- 
co’s  band  two  brothers  named  Usecca, 
and  two  others  named  Monaeelli.  One 
of  the  31onacelli  being  ill,  an  Usecca 
was  left  in  the  charge  of  him.  The  lat¬ 
ter  killed  the  sick  man,  and  carried  his 
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head  to  Frosinonc,  where  he  received 
the  promised  reward  and  was  admitted 
into  the  gendarmerie.  The  brother  of 
Monacelli  insisted,  in  consequence,  that 
the  brotlier  of  Usecca,  wlio  remained 
with  the  band,  should  l)c  put  to  deatli ; 
and  Masocco  was  obliged  to  permit  the 
sacrifice  of  another  bandit  as  an  expiatory 
victim  tor  the  treachery  of  his  brother. 

Gasljaroni’s  brother,  Gennaro,  and  liis 
brother-in-law,  Angelo  de  Paolis,  were, 
we  have  ob8erve<l,  kept  in  confinement. 
Gasbaroni  resolved  uimn  setting  them  at 
liberty.  To  effect  this,  he,  with  Masoc- 
co’s  consent,  separated  liimself  from  the 
band,  and  gave  currency  to  a  report 
that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  chief, 
and  w'as  determined  to  take  his  life. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of 
Fro.siiione,  he  offered  Gennaro  and 
Angelo  their  liberty,  if  they  would  join 
Gasbaroni,  .and  together  sl.ay  the  terrible 
Masocco.  They  agreed  ;  but  once  free, 
they  killed  the  gcinlarme  who  had  first 
arrested  them,  ami  then  hastened  to 
Masocco,  not  to  kill  him,  but  to  reinforce 
the  baml.  Never  was  a  bishop  more 
signally  dupeil.  The  authorities  and  the 
bandits  were,  indeed,  ]>erpetually  at 
cross  purposes.  The  same  year  (1816) 
an  universal  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 
All  the  bands  were  to  assemble  at  Val- 
lecors.a,  to  be  emancipated  by  the  author¬ 
ities.  Masocco  was  there  with  the  rest, 
but,  mistrustful  of  the  loyally  of  a 
priestly  government,  only  Gasbaroni  and 
Massaroni  presented  themselves  as  de¬ 
legates  of  the  baml  within  the  walls  of 
tlie  tow’u.  The  authorities,  who  only 
intemie<i  to  dupe  the  bandits,  were  en¬ 
raged  that  Masocco  and  all  his  band  had 
not  fallen  into  the  trap.  They  were 
es|)ecially  annoyed  that  one  Varoni,  a 
bandit  of  esj>ecial  renown  for  his  fero¬ 
city,  was  not  at  least  one  of  the  delegates. 
Gasi>aroni  and  Massaixmi  found  in  this 
the  means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
a  most  {>erilous  position — for  they  had 
been  disarmed,  and  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  authorities.  But  they  said  they 
would  go  and  bring  in  Varoni,  and  they 
were  ti  usted  !  Masocco  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  when  his  two  lieutenants  rejoined  the 
band  without  their  rifles,  daggers,  and 
girdles  for  cartridges,  or  patroncina,  as 
they  chilled  them,  to  all  of  which  they 
attached  the  greatest  value,  as  tried 
friends,  and  on  which  they  expended 
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large  sums  of  money.  The  decoration 
of  Gasbaroni’s  patroncina  alone  cost  him 
fifty  crowns. 

Such  cross  purposes  read  really  more 
like  child’s  play  than  a  struggle  for  life 
and  liberty  between  the  established 
authorities  and  a  group  of  reckless 
adventurers.  Dccesaris  and  fifteen  men 
of  his  band  w’cre  foolish  enough  to  accept 
of  the  promised  amnesty.  'Ihe  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  join  his  family — the  boon  he  sought 
for  in  giving  himself  up — Decesaris 
found  himself  condemned  to  thirty  years 
of  galleys.  He  then  swore  that  he 
would  spare  no  means  of  evasion,  and  if 
he  could  only  succeed,  he  wouhl  for  the 
future  renounce  all  belief  in  amnesties ; 
nor  was  he  long  in  finding  an  op- 
I)ortunity  for  carrying  his  oath  into 
ett'ect. 

The  French  had  introduced  the  Bis- 
tretta.  The  pontifical  goveniment  adopt¬ 
ed  the  same  system  for  starving  out  tno 
brigands,  only  they  inqiroved  upon  it  in 
this  way,  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  being 
gathered  W'ithin  the  folds  of  a  ])atcrnal 
government,  many  never  found  their 
way  out  of  it.  Not  being  able  to  capture 
the  men,  the  authorities  also  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  the  women,  one 
of  w'hom  was  shot,  for  a  few  bullets 
found  in  her  possession,  another  because 
she  was  detected  washing  some  shirts 
of  a  better  quality  than  those  usually 
worn  by  the  peasantry.  The  shepherds 
were  likewise  bastinadoed  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  but  with  no  better  result  than  to 
exasfierate  the  whole  country  against  a 
cruel  and  impotent  government. 

Masoi'co’s  band  was  now  divided  into 
three  detachments:  one  under  himself, 
the  other  two  under  Massaroni  and  Gen¬ 
naro  (iasbaroni.  Thus  divided,  yet  act¬ 
ing  in  conceit,  they  killed  a  spy  close  to 
the  gates  of  Vallecorsa,  in  order  to  draw 
out  the  gendarmes  ;  but  they  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shooting  five  of  the  latter. 
The  next  day  a  similar  trick  was  prac¬ 
tised  at  San  Lorenzo,  where  three  gen¬ 
darmes  and  tw'o  belligerent  tailors  fell 
before  their  rifles.  The  authorities  met, 
indeed,  with  nothing  but  bad  luck.  A 
squadron  of  sbirri  was  sent  from  Valle¬ 
corsa,  and  another  from  Sonnino  the  en¬ 
suing  night,  to  surround  the  convent  of 
San  Manno,  near  Fondi,  where  the  brig¬ 
ands  were  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge. 
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In  the  dark,  and  in  their  terror,  one 
party  fired  upon  the  other,  and  a  cor|>o- 
ral  and  three  men  were  killed. 

In  1817  Monsipiiere  Pacca  set  the 
example  of  leniency,  and  gave  some  of 
the  fetnale  relatives  of  tlie  bandits  their 
liberty;  and  in  1818  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
invited  Massoco  to  a  conference  at  Ter- 
raeiiia.  The  bandit  chief  exacted  a 
hostage  for  his  |»er8onal  safety,  and  then 
resented  himself,  armed  and  in  full 
andit  costume,  before  the  canlinal  min¬ 
ister  and  his  followers.  The  bandits,  as 
before  observed,  take  great  pride  in  the 
richness  of  their  costume  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  as  well  as  efficiency  of  their  arms 
and  acooutrenients,  and  they  are  always 
very  fond  of  displaying  these  in  too  ns 
and  villages,  when  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity.  In  this  respect  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States  have  ever  been  a  kind 
of  Mexico. 

Masocco  was  a  very  handsome  man. 
Barely  thirty  years  of  age,  he  w;is  tall, 
strong  and  well  ])roportione<l.  He  had 
a  splendid  head  of  dark  hair,  with  beard 
to  match,  expressive  eyes,  and  good 
face  and  forehead.  Not  only  was  ne  a 
remarkable  man  in  outward  appearance, 
but  he  was  very  intelligent,  and  could 
speak  well  and  to  the  pur|K)se.  He  had 
as  a  youth,  indeed,  been  educated  by 
an  estimable  priest — his  uominal  uiicle. 
The  curiosity  excited  by  the  apjtcarance 
of  the  renowned  cliief  of  bandits  at 
Terracina  was  great.  After  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  cardinal  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  over  the  bandit  to  accept  an  am¬ 
nesty, the  only  conditions  of  which  were  a 
year’s  confinement  in  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo,  at  Home,  where  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  see  their  wives  and  families. 
Masocco  accej)ted  the  conditions,  and 
returned  the  next  day  in  company  with 
Antonio  Gasbaroni,  I)e  Paolis,  and  the 
rest  of  the  band,  and  they  were  at  once 
transported  under  an  escort  of  dragoons 
to  the  Cortile  del  Oglio,  in  the  castle  of 
San  Angelo.  Gennaro  Gasbaroni  .and 
Massaroni,  annoyed  that  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state  should  have  only  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Masocco,  took  no  steps 
towards  obtaining  an  amnesty  ;  but  the 
band  known  as  tliat  of  the  Vellitrains, 
who^exercised  their  profession  under  a 
certain  Barbone,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Frosinone,  submitted  to  the  same  tcians 
as  had  been  accepted  by  Masocco. 


Guisep|)a  Decesaris  had  escafted  with 
three  otners  from  the  dungeons  of  Civita 
Vecchiasix  months  |)reviously.  Fortune 
seems  to  favor  the  daring,  for  not  only 
was  their  escape  almost  miraculous,  but 
no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  they  stnm- 
bled  upon  a  brigade  of  gendarmes  bath¬ 
ing  in  a  river.  To  seize  upon  their  car¬ 
bines  and  accoutrements,  and  to  shoot 
the  un.'irmed  men  in  the  water,  was  with 
the  bandits  the  affair  of  a  few  minutes. 
They  then  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
secure  the  ]»er8on  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
uncle  to  Na|)oleon,  in  order  to  set  them 
up  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for 
them  they  only  captured  a  French  artist 
in  the  palace  of  Frascati,  for  whose  ran¬ 
som  the  cardinal  had,  however,  to  pay 
five  hundrerl  crowns.  This,  however, 
w'ith  four  thous:md  crowns  derived  from 
the  capture  of  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Felicetti,  gave  them  a  gf»od  start. 
They  .also  made  prisoner  a  certain  Count 
Sylvestris  ;  but  as  he  was  fat  and  infirm, 
and  could  not  walk  as  fast  as  they  wished, 
the  wretches  jmt  him  to  death,  after 
they  had  received  five  hundred  crowns 
towanls  his  ransom.  A  peasant  had 
come  into  the  dungeons  at  Civita  W*cchia 
whilst  Decesaris  was  there,  and  had 
grossly  insulted  him.  No  sooner  free, 
than  he  sought  him  out  and  cut  him  to 
jueces.  Decesaris  was  one  of  those  w’ho 
refuseil  to  accept  the  proposed  amnesty. 
He  had  taken  an  oath  to  perish  in  the 
mountains,  arms  in  hand. 

Antonio  Gasbaroni  was  in  the  mean 
time  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Angelo.  De  Paolis,  who  had  married 
his  sister  Guistina,  was  also  there,  with 
his  wife  and  his  own  sister  Demira. 
Gasbaroni,  not  to  be  alone,  married  the 
latter  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  But  if 
pleasures  were  to  be  found  in  confine¬ 
ment,  so  were  also  jtains  and  pen.alties; 
for  one  Francesca  Antonelli  denounced 
Gasb.aroni  and  De  Paolis  as  resolved  to 
tske  to  the  mountains  at  the  expir.ation 
of  their  sentence.  This  he  did  to  curry 
favor  with  the  authorities.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  whilst  at  the  end  of  the 
year  Antonelli,  although  his  charges  had 
been  disproved,  was  appointed  gaoler  in 
one  of  the  ]>ri8ons  or  the  cajntal,  Gas¬ 
baroni  w'as  exiled  to  Cento,  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Modena,  and  De  I*aolis  to  Com- 
macchi,  amid  the  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic. 

As  to  Masocco,  be  was  appointed 
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lieutenant  of  sbirri,  or  archers,  in  Frosi- 
none.  The  price  of  the  head  of  a  bandit 
was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  crowns,  and  of  a  chief  to  a  thousand. 
Masocco  devoted  himself  to  his  new 
duties  with  zeal  and  honesty,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  h.abitsaml  lairs  of  the 
brit?ands  made  all  the  other  officers  look 
up  to  him.  There  were  at  that  time 
oidy  eighteen  brigands  in  the  mountains, 
twelve  under  (Jennaro  (iasbaroni,  and 
six  with  Decesaris  and  Massaroni;  but 
the  persecution  of  Masocco  soon  obliged 
them  to  act  in  concert.  Masocco  having 
shot  one  of  the  brigamls,  cousin  of 
Gennaro,  the  latter  shot  Masocco’s  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  and  his  brother,  in  return, 
murdered  Gennaro’s  child  in  its  cradle. 
It  must  be  adinitted  that  what  was 
termed  brigand.ago  was  assuming  a 
very  desperate  and  despicable  character. 

A  commissary,  Kotoli  by  name,  was 
dej»ute<l  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  ai<l 
and  abet  Masocco,  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  of  amnesty  ami  even  pardon. 
Decesaris  ami  ^lassaroni  turned  this 
very  circumstance  to  the  detriment 
of  Masocco.  They  put  themselves 
into  communii'ation  with  Hotoli,  and 
said  they  would  deliver  up  the  band 
under  Gennaro  Gasbaroni,  if  the  com¬ 
missary  would  give  them  the  aid  of  a 
few  sbirri.  The  latter  proposed,  as  they 
oxjiected,  the  assistance  of  Masocco.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  latter  represented 
that  the  wlnde  thing  w.as a  plot,  and  that 
it  would  cost  him  his  life.  The  commis¬ 
sary  insisted.  He  then,  accompanied 
by  Masocco,  went  forth  from  I’rossedi 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August 
to  an  olive-grove  on  the  mountain. 
They  were  followed  at  a  distance 
by  five  gendarmes,  relatives  of  Ma¬ 
socco’s.  The  commissary  and  Masocco, 
having  entered  the  wood,  found  there 
Decesaris  and  Massarojii.  Decesaris 
took  the  commissary  aside  as  if  to  speak 
with  him,  while  Massaroni  entered  into 
conversation  with  Masocco.  At  the 
same  moment  one  of  the  band,  Luigi 
d’ Angelo,  shot  the  chief  in  the  side, 
another  brigand,  P.anni,  rushing  forward 
to  secure  his  double-barrelled  rifle.  This 
cost  him  his  life;  for  the  gendarmes, 
perceiving  the  act  of  treachery,  dis¬ 
charged  their  carbines  on  the  group, 
killing  Panni,  and  at  the  same  time 
mortally  wounding  the  unfortunate  com¬ 


missary.  This  tragedy  was  followed  by 
another  still  more  lugubrious.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  sbirri,  IHetro  Avarini,  enraged 
at  the  death  of  Hotoli  and  Masocco,  h.ad 
all  the  relations  of  Decesaris  and  of  Vit- 
tori,  including  their  wives  and  children, 
altogether  thirteen  in  number,  old  men, 
w'omen,  girls,  and  children,  arreste<l  and 
ma8s.acr«*d,  without  trial  or  form  of  trial. 
No  wonder  that  brigandage  flourished 
when  the  sbirri  w'ere  no  better  than  the 
bandits ! 

The  rage  and  exasperation  of  Deces¬ 
aris  and  of  Vittori,  when  they  learnt 
how  cruelly  their  wives  and  children 
had  been  treate«l,  may  l>e  imagined.  In 
the  first  burst  of  their  fury  they  went 
the  same  night,  burnt  the  cottages  of  all 
their  relatives,  ami  slaughtered  the  cattle 
and  sheep  and  all  living  things.  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  governor 
of  Prossedi,  an<l  put  five  peasants  to 
death.  F or  some  d.ays  not  a  night  pas.sed 
but  one  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  fell  victims  to  their  sanguinary 
and  insensate  rage,  merely  because  they 
ha<l  done  nothing  to  save  their  families 
from  immolation.  At  length  Massaroni, 
ashamed  of  the  brutality  of  his  colle.ague, 
got  him  away  from  the  scene  of  mas¬ 
sacre  into  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On 
the  way  he  thought  that  ho  recognized 
one  of  the  oftiei.als  w’ho  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  outrage  upon  his  children, 
and  who  was  escorted  by  sbirri ;  but 
1  lecesaris  never  hesitated ;  alone  he  at- 
ta<'ked  the  travellers,  wounding  some, 
and  putting  the  rest  of  the  escort  to 
flight.  As  to  the  otticial  himself,  he  is 
said  not  only  to  have  slain  him,  but  to 
have  devoured  his  heart.  Let  us  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  that  this 
is  a  popular  exaggeration ;  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  th.at  he  devoured  human  flesh  re¬ 
mained  for  ever  afterwards  attached  to 
the  name  of  Deces-aris. 

Long  habit  of  brigandage  not  only 
placed  the  bandits  of  the  Pontifical 
States  in  a  ]>eculiar  and  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  authorities,  but 
they  thenjselves  cherished  the  most  erro¬ 
neous  and  perverlisl  ideas  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  avocations.  Almost  all 
took  a  pride  in  what  they  considered  to 
be  indications  of  intelligence,  courage, 
and  heroism,  overlooking  the  horrible 
atrocities  of  robbery,  })lui]der,  and  mur¬ 
der.  When  these  atrocities  were  made 
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to  assume  the  character  of  a  political  A  great  drawback  to  his  happiness  pre¬ 
partisanship,  it  only  made  matters  worse.  sented  itself,  however,  in  the  contempt 
It  was  just  like  Fenianism  in  this  coun-  with  which  lie  and  his  wife  were  treated, 
try.  The  Fenians  may  shoot  policemen.  The  good  people  of  liomngna  could  not 
blow  np  or  set  fire  to  prisons  and  public  appreciate  the  heroism  of  a  bandit,  ami 
and  private  buildings,  murder  and  out-  -they  only  wondered  that  he  was  not 
rage  all  who  are  obnoxious  to  them,  and  hung  instead  of  being  ])ensiuned  oil’  ' 
if  the  guilt  is  brought  home  to  them,  the  upon  nine  crowns  a  year.  As  to  De 
penalties  of  the  law  are  tempered  by  I’aolis,  all  he  did  at  Comacchio  was  to 
mercy,  whilst  others  may  both  openly  gamble  in  public-houses.  At  length,  the 
palliate  crime,  preach  disorder,  and  give  body  of  a  fisherman  who  was  known  to 
themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  treasonable  have  won  m»)ney  from  the  ex-bandit 
language,  without  any  notice  being  having  been  found  in  the  town-<liteh,  he 
taken  of  them.  Nay,  tliere  are  some  in  was  removed  to  Ferrara.  Here  he  es- 
high  places  who  are  ready  to  aver  that  tablished  relations  with  another  bandit, 
no  outrages  can  be  punished  till  real  or  Pietro  Rinaldi  by  name,  and,  purchasing 
imaginary  grievances  are  removed.  The  guns  and  accoutrements,  they  started 
bandits  of  the  Roman  States  had,  as  we  for  Cento,  where  they  appear  to  have 
have  seen,  their  grievances  also.  Rut  experienced  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
to  defend  their  malpractices  on  account  Gasbaroni  to  join  them, 
of  their  grievances,  .as  was  done  by  some  This  was  on  the  201  h  of  August,  1820, 
in  the  Papal  State.s,  only  attested  the  and  it  was  thus  that  these  incorrigible 
same  disorganization  of  the  moral  sense,  rogues  abandoned  their  wives  and  faun¬ 
as  is  to  be  found  among  the  huiuanita-  lies,  for  Paolis  had  four  children,  :ind 
rians  of  our  own  country  in  the  present  gave  up  a  protected  and  pensioned  e.x- 
dav.  istence  to  take  once  more  to  the  moun- 

Tl  le  time  of  retribution,  however,  in-  tains.  The  small  band  resolved  to  make 
variably  comes,  and  neither  indifference,  its  way  by  Tuscany  to  the  Papal  States. 
f>erversity,  nor  |)olitical  animosities  can  But  arrived  at  Bologna,  they  found  that 
long  shiehl  culprits  from  a  tleserved  the  news  of  their  eva.sion  h.ad  spre.ad 
fate.  Massaroni  was  one  day  leaning  over  the  country,  and  so  sharp  w'as  the 
against  a  tiee,  humming  a  song,  when  look-ont,  that  Gasbaroni,  being  more  in- 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  abdomen.  lie  different  to  comfort  than  his  com])anions, 
was  removed  by  his  comrades,  and  re-  set  off  by  himself,  keeping  to  the  wtiods 
covered  after  an  illness  which  la-ted  a  and  mountains  till  he  arrived  at  Carpi- 
whole  year.  Decesaris  was  also  shot  in  neto,  in  Frosinone.  As  to  Paolis  :md 
the  month  of  March,  1820,  in  the  very  Rinaldi,  they  were  less  fortunate.  Ilav- 
olive-wood  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  ing  stumbled  on  their  way  on  a  carriage 
of  Prossedi,  where  Masocco  had  fallen,  in  which  uas  the  C'ountess  Mariscotti, 
Tw'o  gendarmes  had  got  notice  of  his  Paolis  fired  at  the  coachman,  and  miss- 
whereabouts,  and  lay  in  ambuscade,  ing  him,  killed  the  countess.  For  this 
lie  was  walking  quietly  along,  when  the  two  bandits  were  arrested,  and  the 
four  barrels  were  almost  simultaneously  heads  of  both  were  cut  pff  on  the  Place 
discharged  at  him  from  a  di.stance  of  a  of  Bologna.  I’aolis  ascended  the  scaf- 
few  paces,  and  the  much-dreaded  bandit  fold  smoking  a  cigar,  but  Rinaldi  was 
lay  a  corpse  at  their  leet.  Three  thou-  far  from  manifesting  so  great  an  indiffer- 
sand  crowns  had  been  put  upon  his  ence  to  that  de.ath  which  he  had  so  often 
head,  which  was  carried  in  triumph  into  inflicted  on  others.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
thetown;  but,  as  usual,  many  were  to  tain  if  G.asbaroni  was  not  one  of  the 
be  found  who  pitied  the  fate  and  re-  party,  and  that  he  fled  afterwards.  Ilis 
gretted  the  death  of  the  ferocious  wife  jMirished  from  grief  a  w’eek  after 
bandit.  she  ha<l  been  abandoned  by  him,  but  his 

Antonio  Gasbaroni  was,  in  the  mean-  child  was  removed  with  the  widow  and 
time,  leading  a  pleasant  life  enough  at  children  of  Do  Paolis  to  Rome,  where 
Cento,  in  the  Rom:ign:i.  He  was  lodged  it  also  died  at  an  early  age.  As  to  Sig- 
with  his  wife  in  an  hostelry,  and  allowed  nora  De  Paolis,  who  was  very  pretty, 
thirty  sous  a  day.  A  son  had  been  born  she  fell  a  victim  to  her  beauty,  for  she 
to  him  during  this  interval  of  rejiose.  was  killed  by  a  lover  who  had  been  re- 
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jectefl  in  favor  of  another.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  jicrished  one  aft(‘r  another  from 
sickness  entailed  by  close  conlineinent. 

Gasbaroni  took  refuge  at  first  in  the 
hnt  of  a  shepherd  well  known  to  him, 
and  where  he  remained  nntil  he  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  fatigue  entailed  by  his 
long  and  harassing  journey.  lie  had 
alsf>  lost  his  arms.  So  when  he  set  forth 
from  the  shepherd’s  hnt,  restored  to 
health,  he  had  a  stout  cinlgel  as  his  only 
weapon,  yet  he  managed  with  its  aid  to 
kill  a  sj)y  whom  he  met  on  his  way. 
Arrived  at  Terracina,  he  established 
communications  with  his  brother  Gen- 
naro,  who  w'as  at  that  time  within  the 
walls  «*f  the  town  with  his  batid,  await¬ 
ing  an  amnesty  from  Cardinal  (ionsalvi. 
(iennaro  having  declined  to  take  to  the 
mountain,  Antonio  Gasbaroni  was 
obliged  to  pass  into  the  Neapolitan  terri¬ 
tory,  whore  he  joined  the  band  under 
Massaroni,  which  only  numbered  at  that 
time  ten  tnen. 

Man  cannot  affront  nature  without 
suftering  for  it  one  day  or  anoth»*r.  Gas¬ 
baroni  regretted  to  a  degree, that  would 
sc^arcely  be  exfx^cted  of  a  bandit  chief, 
his  conduct  towards  his  wife  an<l  child. 
The  only  relief  he  could  obtain  to  his 
torture  was  in  active  employment. 
With  the  aiil  of  oidy  otie  comrade,  a 
certain  Pasquale  de  Girolami,  who  had 
been  i educed  to  distress  by  a  wound 
and  long  illness,  he  carried  off  a  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Terracina,  for  whose  ran¬ 
som  they  obtained  a  thousand  crowns. 
With  this  sum  they  were  enabled  to  de¬ 
corate  their  persons  with  cartridge 
girdles  adorned  with  silver  i»lates,  M'ith 
silver  buttons,  and  gold  earrings.  The 
vanity  of  a  brigand  seems  to  be  among 
the  most  repulsive  of  all  vanities.  But 
nature  is  the  same  in  all,  no  matter  un¬ 
der  what  slight  differences  of  form  it 
may  present  itself — a  peculiar  cut  or 
color  of  garb,  a  waistcoat,  a  neck-tie,  or 
even  goKl  earrings. 

The  two  b.andits  were  thus  enabled  to 
dazzle  Massaroni  and  his  men  when  they 
returned  to  he:id-(|uarters,  and  the  former 
was  so  jealous  of  Gasbaroni’s  success 
that  he  organize<l  an  expedition  against 
the  seminary  of  Terracina,  situatecl  on  a 
hill  outdde  the  town.  This  expedition 
entailed  the  death  of  the  father-rector, 
the  capture  of  seven  students,  one  of 
whom  was  sent  home  because  he  was 


wounded,  and  the  murder  of  two  youths 
in  cold  blood,  although  their  ransom 
(four  thousaml  crowns)  had  been  duly 
received  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
others. 

In  1820  a  revolution  in  Naples  drove 
Ferdinand  I.  from  the  throne,  and  an  Aus¬ 
trian  army  was  sent  to  punish  the  rebels. 
The  latter,  under  Prince  Caracosi,  estab¬ 
lished  relations  witl>  the  bandits,  the 
two  principal  bands  of  which  were  Mas- 
saroni’s,  in  the  Pontifical,  and  -Alichele 
Magaii’s,  in  the  Neapolitan  States. 
Tiiey  were  offered  the  village  of  Monti- 
cello  di-Fondi  ft>r  head-quarters,  and  thir¬ 
ty  sous  pay  per  diem,  if  they  wouhl  only 
harass  the  .Austrians  as  the  celebrated 
Fra  Diavolo  of  Itri  had  previously  done 
the  French.  Massaroni  himself  was  ac- 
coutretl  in  a  red  uniform  with  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  epaulets.  It  is  thtjs  that  the  Ita¬ 
lian  states  have  in  all  times  of  trouble 
organized  brigandage,  and  consequently 
strengthened  its  footing  in  the  country. 
Even  (T.aribaldi  himself  has  in  his  time 
b<*en  denounced  as  a  brigand,  and  a  ])rice 
of  thirty  thousand  crowns  placed  upon 
his  head. 

The  two  bands  united  did  not  at  first 
number  more  than  twenty -five  men  ; 
but  a  recognized  and  paid  banditti  was 
another  thing,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  criminals  and 
outlaws  came  to  seek  employment  at 
Monticello.  They  had  their  chaplain  and 
their  surgeon.  Such  as  were  married 
and  had  families  were  joined  by  tliem, 
others  took  to  tliemselves  women  of 
Monticello.  Festivities  and  orgies  be¬ 
came  the  order  of  the  day.  A  guard 
was  mounted,  it  is  true,  an<l  the  btisiness 
of  the  bandits  was  transacted  at  Na|>les 
by  one  .Antonio  Mattel ;  but  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  outlaws,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  indidgence  in  sensual  and  riotous 
debauchery.  Massaroni,  whose  wife, 
Alatilda,  w'as  as  much  given  to  excesses 
as  her  husband,  encouraged  him  in  his 
orgies,  nntil  the  wound,  wdiich  we  have 
betbre  noticed,  re-opened,  and  he  was 
laiil  up  with  a  dangerous  illness.  Gas¬ 
baroni  was,  if  anytliing,  still  more  licen¬ 
tious  in  his  conduct,  and  he  spent  all  his 
money  upon  vile  courtesans  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  rumors  of  prodigality. 
Poverty  soon  obliged  him  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  highivay — a  proceeding 
which  W'as  not  precisely  in  the  pro- 
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gramme  ot  their  politic:!!  duties  at  Moii- 
ticello ;  so  government  interfered,  and 
tlie  bamlits  were  obliged  to  send  four 
unfortunate  young  volunteers  to  be  shot 
in  their  pbiees.  Even  Italian  consciences 
were  shocked  by  such  an  outrage  upon 
human  nature. 

When  the  Austrians  arrived  on  the 
frontiers,  the  Ne:tpolitans  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  the  brigands  :ilso 
hastened  to  evatenate  Monticeilo.  (bis- 
baroni,  who  was  one  of  the  l:ist  to  quit 
the  arms  of  his  mistress,  recognized 
amotig  the  officers  who  came  to  take 
ossession  of  the  place,  one  whom  he 
ad  known  at  Mola-di-G:ieta  in  1815, 
and,  entering  into  communication  with 
him,  he  obtained  through  his  incdi:ition 
an  order  that  Monticeilo  should  continue 
to  be  an  asylum  for  brigands. 

An  :inonymous  letter,  announcing  that 
the  village  would  be  attacked,  however, 
induced  Gasbaroni  to  withdraw  from  it 
shortly  afterwards,  and  selecting  fifteen 
of  the  most  enterprising  youths  in  the 
place,  he  formed  a  band  of  his  own. 
Among  those  who  stood  by  him  wjis  a 

{)riest  named  Xicola  Tolfa,  and  under 
lis  guidance  a  descent  w;i8  eftecled  upon 
the  monastery  of  Chart  reux,  at  Frasc:iti, 
and  four  of  the  monks  were  led  off  to 
captivity.  But  Nicola  Toll'a,  who  was 
also  employed  in  negotiating  the  ransom, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  perjtetual  se¬ 
clusion,  while  the  gendarmes,  following 
up  the  band,  killed  one  of  their  number 
and  wounded  one  of  the  captive  monks. 
All  that  the  band  got  by  this  daring 
exploit  W’as  some  two  thou8:in*l  crowns. 
This  was  very  little  for  such  men  as 
Vittori,  Feodi,  Girolarni,  and  Minocci, 
all  of  whom  belonged  to  Gasbaroni’s 
band,  and  whose  heads  were,  like  his, 
valued  at  three  thousand  crowns. 

Whilst  Gasbaroni  was  thus  plying  his 
avociition  on  his  own  account,  Monticeilo, 
where  Massaroni  had  renniined  confined 
by  illness,  was  invested  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  June  by  the  united  Pontifi¬ 
cal  and  Neapolitan  forces  ;  mu.st  of  the 
band  made  their  esca}>e,  but  Massai  oni 
was  captured,  exposed  on  the  Place  of 
Fondi,  and  dying  the  same  night,  his 
head  was  cut  oft*  and  conveyed  to  Frosi- 
none.  Several  other  brigands  were 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  theui,  Mastroluga,  a 


man  of  singular  ferocity,  was  hid  in  a 
stable,  and  would  have  escaped,  but  that, 
seeing  among  the  sbirri  a  man  to  w  horn 
he  l)ore  a  deadly  enmity,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  shooting  him. 
The  rest  being  thus  made  aware  of  his 
hiding-place,  rushed  upon  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  It  was  all  over,  however, 
with  what  were  designated  as  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  enchanted  Castle  of  Monti- 
cello  ;  some  who  escaped  joined  the  band 
of  Mag.ari  in  Naples,  others  returned  to 
their  homes.  Mattel,  whom  we  have  be¬ 
fore  noticed  as  acting  as  secretary  at 
Naples  when  the  outlaws  were  quiirtered 
at  Monticeilo,  and  who  was  the  man 
who  led  to  their  extermination,  was  en¬ 
countered  by  one  Ugolini,  a  refugee 
from  head-<ju:irters,  ami  was  by  him  put 
to  death.  This  I'golini  w:is  incorpora¬ 
ted  into  the  sbirri,  who,  at  that  epoch, 
being  organized  into  ten  companies  of 
a  hundred  men  each,  were  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  ijtntui  ''  ni. 

Gasbaroni,  after  his  exploit  at  Fras¬ 
cati,  entered  upon  a  campaign  in  the 
Abruzzi,  juissing  on  his  w:iy  the  Utwns 
of  Arpino  and  Sera,  where  he  had  the 
aud.acity  to  disphiy  him.self  in  the  cafes 
without  any  one  d.aring  to  molest  him. 
Thence,  after  levying  contributions  from 
merchants  and  otliers,  he  took  to  the 
A|>ennines,  near  l.eonessa.  Here  he 
and  his  band  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  force*,  but  Gasbtironi,  having  re- 
imirked  a  certain  anxiety  among  the 
shepherds  of  the  vicinity,  withdrew  with 
his  band  into  a  rocky  defile,  whence 
they  were  enabled  to  drive  off  their  as¬ 
sailants,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men 
wounded. 

"Winter  coming  on,  .and  the  mountains 
becoming  chad  with  snow,  the  band  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  maritime  region 
of  Frosinone.  Governmetit  was  at  this 
moment  very  active  in  putting  down 
brigand;ige.  All  the  relatives  of  battdits 
Avere  arrested,  and  their  houses  demol¬ 
ished.  As  to  Gasbaroni,  he  was  plac¬ 
arded  as  a  “  tiger  who  devoured  the 
hand  that  fed  him  as  well  as  the  hand 
th:it  struck  him.”  The  bandit  chief, 
determined  to  show  that  he  was  not 
the  tiger  that  he  was  represented  to 
be,  ma<le  two  successive  visits  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fair  at  Veroli,  one  to 
the  inn  at  Alatri,  the  other  to  the  inn 
at  the  bridge  of  Tommacella,  when 
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they  were  full  of  people — mercliants 
ana  tratlesmen,  priests  and  soldiers, 
women  and  children — and  supping  with 
them,  and  treating  them,  letl  every 
one  delighted  with  his  aifahility  and 
generosity. 

The  peasantry  wore,  however,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  hostility  of  government, 
ami  began  to  denounce  the  movements 
of  the  banditti.  The  latter,  however, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  this  by  massacring  all 
who  ventured  to  denounce  them — ^I.a- 
gari  and  his  band  at  Ilcisonna,  Gasbar- 
oni  in  Frosinone.  A  favorite  spot  had 
been  selected  by  the  latter  for  carrying 
on  business,  ainl  this  was  on  the  high 
road  lo  Naples,  between  Portello,  the 
custom-house  of  the  Neapolitan  States, 
and  Kpitatio,  the  custom-house  of  the 
Pontifical  States.  Here  they  slopped 
whatever  conveyances  pleased  their 
fancy  which  wen;  plying  between  Fondi 
and  Terracina.  Among  other  captives 
thus  made  was  an  Austrian  colonel  and 
his  servant.  The  colonel,  Gutnohfen  by 
name,  wrote  for  his  ransom,  fixed  at 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  to  the  police 
at  Terracina  ainl  to  his  general  at  Naples. 
The  latter  replied,  “  .\i  signori  brigante  di 
Valle-Marina  ” — such  was  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  missive — that  he  wo)dd  send 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  insteatl  (d‘  the 
twenty  thousand  crowns  demanded.  The 
general  acconlingly  arrangeil  with  the 
armed  force  of  Frosinone  that  the  ban¬ 
ditti  should  be  surrounded  by  the  former 
coming  over  the  mountains  to  the  north, 
whilst  a  strong  force  of  Austrians  ad- 
v.anced,  also  over  the  hills,  from  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  bandits  were 
thus  fairly  entrapped ;  but  Gasbaroni, 
having  perceived  that  the  troops  of  the 
Pontific.al  States  had  put  white  kerchiefs 
around  their  hats,  so  that  they  should  be 
known  to  the  Austri.ans,  he  m.ade  his 
band  .ailopt  the  same  insignia,  and  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  ]»a8s  through  the 
Austrian  lines  with  their  prisoner  un¬ 
scathed.  G.asbaroni,  fearful,  however, 
that  the  .\ustrian8  might  take  reprisals 
on  their  families,  set  the  colonel  free — 
against  the  wishes  of  Vittori  and  others, 
who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death;  and  the  latter  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  gr.ateful  to  Gasbaroni,  and  when 
a  general  he  set  some  of  the  relatives  of 
the  bandits  at  liberty;  and  when  the 
bandit  chief  was  himself  a  prisoner  at 


Civita  Vecchia  in  1834,  he  visited  him, 
.and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  privations  of  his  captivity.  • 
Upon  another  occasion,  and  in  the 
same  locality — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
group  of  hills  and  valleys  that  come 
down  to  the  shore  between  Fondi  and 
Terr.acina — Gasbaroni  attacked  a  whole 
brigade  of  gendarmerie  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  the  ban¬ 
dits,  and  put  them  to  flight,  killing  four 
an<l  wounding  many  others. 

Gasbaroni  made  his  second  campaign 
in  the  Abruzzi  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
and  upon  this  occasion  he  lost  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Vittori,  who  was  shot  in  an  am¬ 
buscade  by  the  Neapolitan  gendiir- 
merie.  (i.isbaroni  himself  received  a 
ball  through  the  leg  and  arm  in  the 
w'inter  of  the  same  year,  as  ho  was 
stooping  to  pick  np  his  rifle,  not  far 
from  Terracina.  He  was  obliged,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  lay  up  in  a  hut  near  Monti- 
cello.  It  is  s.aid  that  the  ointment  pro¬ 
cured  at  Fondi  for  dressing  his  wounds 
was  poisoned  by  the  authorities.  This 
having  tailed,  a  strong  party  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  capture  him  in  his  retreat,  but 
Gasbaroni,  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  movement,  had  himself  tr.ans- 
ported  to  another  mountain,  whence  he 
couhl  contemplate  at  his  ease  the  arrival 
of  the  armed  force,  and  their  useless  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  hut  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods. 

A  third  campaign  was  entered  upon  in 
1823,  Gasbaroni  having  recovere(l  from 
his  wounds.  Nay,  so  perfectly  had  he 
recovered  his  health,  that  seeing  one  day 
some  women  busy  gathering  wood  in 
the  forest,  he  bade  his  band  bring  them 
in.  Nev'er  was  order  obeyed  with 
greater  alacrity.  Gasbaroni,  as  usual, 
selected  the  prettiest;  but  she  was  as 
virtuous  as  she  was  fair,  and  opjxising 
force  to  the  approaches  of  the  bandit, 
Gasbaroni  got  into  such  a  passion  that 
he  put  the  unfortunate  young  woman  to 
death. 

Luckily  the  accursed  bandit  was  not 
always  so  sanguinarily  dis|>oscd.  Meet¬ 
ing  a  noble  lady  on  horseback  accom- 

Iianied  by  only  one  servant,  he  arrested 
ler,  and  demanded  a  ransom  of  two 
thousand  crowns.  Hut  the  la<ly  decla¬ 
ring  that  her  husb.and,  although  wealthy, 
did  not  like  her  sufliciently  to  pay  a  ran¬ 
som  to  procure  her  freedom,  Gasbaroni 
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was  80  much  am ii»e«l  by  the  incident  that  took  their  way  to  the  Strado  d’Appi.a, 
he  consented  to  set  the  lady  at  liberty  at  the  entrancre  to  which  they  stumbled 
on  condition  that  she  would  j;ive  him  upon  an  English  carriage,  which  they 
information  regarding  the  whereabouts  stopjKHl  and  plundered  of  eighty  crowns, 
and  resources  of  her  n.datives.  The  a  gold  watch,  and  a  good  deal  of  linen, 
lady  appears  to  have  been  nothing  loth,  A  shepherd,  upon  whose  person  some  of 
and  he  was  enable«l  by  these  means  to  this  linen  was  aAcrwards  discovered, 
obtain  possession  of  the  jiersons  of  the  was  hung  in  conserjuence. 
intendant  of  Prince  C< donna  and  of  his  In  1824,  the  episcopacy  of  F'rosinone 
son-in-law,  and  a  ransom  of  two  thou-  was  converted  into  a  legation,  and  the 
sand  crowns — a  feat  which,  however,  bishop  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Pal- 
cost  him  dear.  lotta,  who  removed  the  se.at  of  jurisdic- 

Tlie  victims,  on  their  liberation,  set  all  tion  to  Eerentino,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  sbirri  of  Palestrina  and  Anagni  on  relaxed  the  laws  against  brigandage, 
the  traces  of  the  roblwrs,  who  were  This  wa«<,  indeed,  the  golden  age  of 
caught  in  .an  ambuscade,  and  ill  the  skir-  bainlits.  Ga.sbaroni  and  his  band  were 
mish  that  ensued,  although  the  sbirri  enabled,  under  the  new  edict,  to  spend 
were  driven  ofl’,  Gasbaroni  received  a  the  nights  in  villages  and  country-houses, 
tliird  wound,  this  time  in  the  back  and  enjoying  unlimited  hospitality.  But  this 
shoulders.  He  was  once  more  obliged  happy  state  of  things  was  soon  put  an 
to  lay  up,  selecting  the  territory  of  end  to  by  Gasbaroni’s  violence,  he  hav- 

Veroli  tmtil  he  was  cured,  alter  which  ing  jienetrated  with  his  btind  into  the 

he  descended  into  the  maritime  ilistricts,  church  ol  Pisterzc»,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
where  he  learned  from  the  peasants  that  celebration  of  grand  mass  on  Ascension- 
a  plan  had  been  organized  for  capturing  day,  and  massacred  the  governor,  who 
him  during  the  winter  in  the  farm  of  had  manifested  great  hostility  to  bandits. 

Pia,  a  spot  situated  at  the  extremity  of  A  thing  incomprehensible  without  the 

the  Pontine  mat  sites,  not  far  frmn  TeiTa-  Pontifical  States,  the  archpriest,  who  was 
cin.n,  and  close  to  the  high  road  to  Pros-  performing  mass  at  the  time,  invited 
inone,  but  sheltered  by  two  deep  streams  Gasbaroni  and  his  band  to  dinner  alter 
and  beds  of  reeds,  and  which  was  one  the  murder.  Cardinal  Pallotta,  how- 
of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  banditti,  ever,  sent  his  commissary  to  Pisterzo,  to 
Here  they  were  invaded  on  Shrove  levy  a  tine  of  five  hundred  crowns  for  the 
Tuesday,  1824,  by  a  strong  force  of  dra-  scenes  enacted  there,  as  also  the  same 
goons,  gendarmes,  and  sbirri.  But  Gas-  sum  at  Veroli,  where  Minocci  and  his 
baroni's  luck  dkl  not  fail  him  ;  fearing  a  band  had  been  ravaging  the  women. 

{dot,  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  fiirest  of  Cardinal  Pallotta  was  succeeded  by 
locca-Secca,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  Ulonsignore  Benvenuti,  who  showed 
escjiped  by  a  ford  over  the  Ainazeno,  much  greater  vigor  in  supitressing  brig- 
which  had  lM*en  left  unguarded,  after  andage.  Gasbaroni,  after  enjoying 
killing  one  of  the  sbirri.  Soon  after-  bimself  some  time  at  Piperno,  had  taken 
wards,  Gasbaroni  revenge«l  himself  for  up  his  quarters  in  the  forest  of  Caserta, 
the  treachery  of  the  peasants  of  the  Pia  a  vast  wood  which  stretches  from  near 
farm  by  putting  four  of  them  to  death,  Terracina  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  seventy 
and  burning  down  the  house  of  one  of  miles,  ami  is  designated,  according  to 
the  Icjidersof  the  armed  force.  the  towns  it  neighliors,  forest  of  Terra- 

These  incidents  happened  at  the  epoch  cina,  of  San  Felice,  of  Cisterns,  of  Net- 
when  IjCO  XII.  had  just  succeeded  to  tuno,  of  Campo  Morto,  and  of  Conca. 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  all  attempts  to  The  high  road,  known  as  the  Strada  d’ 
conciliate  the  brigands  were  frustrated  Appio,  is  carried  along  the  line  of  de- 
by  the  inveterate  animosity  of  Gasbaroni.  marcation  between  this  forest  and  the 
The  bitter,  after  mas8:tcring  the  peasants  Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  capture 
at  Pia,  withdrew  to  the  hillsof  Pipeino,  in.nde  was  of  tw'o  Austrian  officers;  but 
where  he  stopped  the  diligence,  but  only  as  no  ransom  was  to  be  got,  they  were 
got  seven  hundred  crowns  and  a  sackful  roblied  and  allowed  to  depart.  A  next 
of  sw’cetmeats.  The  band  was  in  return  exploit  was  the  capture  of  a  wealthy 
pursued  by  the  gendarmerie,  who  were,  proprietor  in  his  own  mansion  at  Montel- 
Lowever,  beaten  off.  This  done,  they  lanico,  and  who  was  ransomed  for  four 
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thonsan<l  crowns,  besides  considerable 
booty  fount!  on  the  premises. 

Treachery  Itepan  at  this  epo<*h  to  man¬ 
ifest  itself  amontj  the  bandits.  First, 
one  Bracci  slew  another  bandit  named 
Iranelli,  and  took  his  head  to  Frosinone 
in  order  to  pocket  the  reward.  Next, 
a  traitor  of  the  name  of  Ciovaplia,  not 
only  carried  the  heail  of  his  comrade 
Mandatori  to  Frosinone,  bnt  he  also  de¬ 
nounced  the  movements  of  the  l>anditti, 
and  the  names  of  their  accomplices. 
This  was  followed  by  Olivieri  and  Vit- 
tori  slayiiio  the  bandit  Orsini,  and  then 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  sbirri. 
The  most  fatal  of  all  betrayals  was,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  the  shepherd  V'allecorsa, 
who,  to  save  the  life  of  his  brother,  de- 
nonnced  the  whereabouts  of  Minoeci  and 
his  small  detachment.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  Minoeci,  Simoni,  (iramm.a- 
n.a,  and  Percari  were  slain,  and  Feodi 
was  grievously  wounded. 

It  h3j)pene<l  with  Gasbaroni’s  band 
just  as  with  Minoeei’s.  The  brother  of  a 
she) 'herd,  named  Mangiapelo,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  having  linen 
taken  from  the  English  carriage  on  his 
jK'rson.  Mangia]>elo  denounced  the 
whereabouts  oftiasbaroni  in  order  to 
save  his  brother’s  life.  All  the  available 
force  at  Frosinone  was  accordingly  de¬ 
spatched  in  three  detachments  into  the 
forest  of  Caserta.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  bandits  were  obliged  to  dis- 
p«‘r8e  in  various  directions,  ami  many  fell 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  their  own 
comrades,  (i.asbaroni  made  his  escape 
into  the  territory  of  Naples,  with  only 
six  of  his  band  remaining. 

Disorganization  of  the  banditti  once 
set  in,  it  proceeded  at  a  rpiick  pace. 
On  the  1 5th  of  July,  1825,  Feodi  and  a 
small  detachment,  betrayed  by  a  peas¬ 
ant,  were  caught  in  an  ambuscade  by  the 
civic  guard  of  Na|)es ;  two  of  the  bandits 
were  killed,  and  Feodi,  wounded,  W'as 
made  prisoner,  and  perished  in  tortures 
in  the  Place  of  Pastena.  The  system  of 
exportation  of  the  families  of  bandits 
had  also  been  once  more  put  in  force, 
and  tended  to  increase  the  alrea<ly  ex¬ 
isting  demoralization,  (fasbaroni’s  last 
murder  was  that  of  a  shepherd,  who 
had  betrayed  his  band  at  Predaporci, 
nearTerracin.a.  He  had  sometime  previ¬ 
ously  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  peasant  of  Sonnino — 


Gertruda  Demarchis  by  name.  His  affec¬ 
tion  was  returned ;  and  the  two  used 
often  t*>  meet  in  the  daytime,  for  at 
night  the  girl  could  not  get  out,  the 
gates  of  Sonnino  being  closed.  In  the 
fervor  of  his  new  passion  the  veteran 
bandit  was  induced  to  listen  to  promises 
of  amnesty  held  out  by  Monsignore 
Pellegrini,  sent  to  the  legation  by  the 
secretary  of  state  with  especial  power 
to  seduce  the  bandits  from  their  evil 
ways.  An  interview  w'ith  the  prelate 
was  arranged  near  Monticello.  (ias- 
baroni  stipulated  at  this  interview  that 
the  church  of  Madonna  della  Pieta, 
situated  clo«e  to  the  gates  of  Sonnino, 
should  be  ceded  to  him  and  to  his  little 
band  until  the  terms  of  the  amnesty 
could  be  arranged.  This  was  granted  ; 
the  prelate  knew  that  all  that  Gasbaroni 
sought  for  was  to  be  with  his  beloved 
Gertruda  Demarchis,  and  he  felt  sure  of 
his  victim.  Gasbaroni  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  joined  at  the  church,  w’hich 
served  as  an  asylum,  by  the  rest  of  his 
band,  as  also  by  that  of  Magari.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  1825,  tlie  prelate 
Pellegrini  dined  with  the  assembled 
bandits,  eight  of  whom  agreed,  upon 
the  faith  of  his  promises,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  proceed  to  Rome 
under  his  s.ifeguard.  Gasbaroni  was 
one  of  the  eight. 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  they  were  ebn- 
fined  in  Fort  San  Angelo,  whilst  Ger¬ 
truda,  who  had  been  promised  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Gasbaroni  by  the  prelate,  as  a 
reward  for  his  8ubmi.s.sion,  was  remov¬ 
ed  to  another  place.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  soon  increased  by  other 
submissions  brought  about  by  the  same 
fallacious  promises.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  1820,  Gasbaroni  and  ten  others 
were  removed  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
they  remained  there  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  when  they  were  removed, 
first  to  Ro<‘ca  di  Spoletto,  and  then  to 
Civita-f’asfellana. 

There  were  fifty  brigands  in  Gasba¬ 
roni’s  band  in  the  Pontifical  Stales,  and 
eight  in  Magari’s  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  year  1824.  Out  of  the 
first-mentioned  fifty,  seventeen  were 
killed  or  betrayed,  eight  by  the  gen¬ 
darmes  or  their  acolytes,  nine  by  ]>eas- 
ants;  seven  were  betrayed  by  their  own 
comrades.  All  the  rest  capitulated,  and 
must  have  since  died  in  prison.  On  the 
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18th  of  November,  1806,  (iasbaroni 
was  still  alive,  with  sevt*n  only  of  his 
band  and  one  Nea|)olit:in ;  but  he  was 
rackwl  by  rheuiiiatisin  contrarted  in 
damp  dungeons  ;  his  bi'ard  was  white  as 
snow  ;  his  teeth  were  gone ;  and  he  was 
awaiting  to  ap|>ear  before  that  judg¬ 
ment-seat  which  niav  l>e  more  merciful 
than  that  of  men,  \>nt  where  he  had 
much  to  account  for. 

(CoDcladed  from  INifc  S97.) 

ABYSSINIA. 

In'  1849  the  English  ap|>ear  again. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  Abyssinia 
were  then  ruled,  Tigre  and  Samien  by 
TJhie,  Amhara  by  Kas  Ali,  and  Siioa  by 
Sahela  Selassie,  with  none  of  whom  had 
we  any  treaty.  But  in  that  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Beke,  who 
travelled  there  in  1841,  and  was  anxious 
to  try  if  a  supply  of  laborers  for  <iur 
sugar-growing  colonies  couhl  not  be  ol)- 
tained  from  among  the  adventurous  race 
of  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  Mr.  Walter 
Plowden  was  appointed  British  Consul 
at  Massowah,  duly  accredited  to  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  a  treaty  W'as  signed  between 
England  and  Kas  Ali  in  the  sjime  year. 
Mr.  Plowden  ibund  a  countryman  and 
a  former  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  John 
G.  Bell,  in  high  favor  at  Court.  He 
had  marrie«l  the  daughter  of  a  native 
chieft.oin,  and  adopted  Abyssinian  habits ; 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  Kas  Ali  in 
his  contest  with  Ubie,  his  only  formida¬ 
ble  rival.  Tigr6  was  in  insurrection ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  Messrs,  liell 
and  Plowden  attached  themselves  to  Kas 
Ali  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  man 
most  likely  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  in  the 
country  if  Ubie  fell.  Mr.  Plowden’s 
policy  obtainetl  the  approval  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment, — even  when  he  meddled  with 
Abyssinian  afi'aii’s  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
bo<ly  of  muskeeters  for  the  army  of 
which  his  friend  was  commander-in¬ 
chief.  This  .act  procured  him  a  nickname 
in  Abys-sinia,  w’hich  htis  descended  to  his 
succeasor  Captain  Cameron.  The  n.v 
tives,  in  their  attempts  to  ])ronounce  his 
name,  got  as  far  as  “  Buladen  ;  ”  then, 
shortening  this  to  “  Bula<l,”  and  prefix¬ 
ing  “  Bash.a,”  they  dubbed  him  “  General 
Gunlock.”  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the 
characteristic  love  of  punning,  to  which 
their  light-mindedness  and  the  genius  of 


the  language  constantly  tend.  Their 
very  poetry,  abun<lant  as  it  is,  is  nearly 
all  satirical  and  full  of  verbal  quibbles. 

But  Ubi6,  backed  by  the  French,  Kas 
Ali  by  the  English,  an<l  Sahela  Selassie 
in  Shoa,  were  all  soon  to  find  their 
master  in  a  young  bandit  chief  of  whose 
existence,  i>erhaps,  they  were  scarcely 
aware.  Going  back  to  the  year  1818, 
we  find  the  province  of  Kuara  under  the 
regency  of  the  widow  of  Hailo,  the  re¬ 
cent  governor  of  the  province.  She  was 
of  low  birth,  and  the  nobles  resented 
her  a[>pointment.  She  was  soon  driven 
from  tlie  thnuie  and  reduced  to  sell  kosso 
in  the  streets, — a  drastic  drug  of  univer¬ 
sal  use  in  Abyssinia,  and  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  by  our  own  medical  men, — w'hile 
Kassai  was  sent  to  a  convent  on  Lake 
Dembea  to  be  educated  for  a  “  debte- 
ra.”  He  had  remained  there  long 
enough  to  acquire  so  much  knowledge  as 
entitled  him  to  be  consiilered  an  accom¬ 
plished  man  according  to  the  Abyssinian 
standanl,  w’hen  the  convent  was  pillaged 
by  a  marauding  party,  and  Kassai  Hed 
to  his  native  mountains,  where  he  soon 
collected  a  rabble  of  followers.  He  then 
set  out  for  the  scat  of  war  between  Kas 
Ali  and  Ubie,  determined  to  join  the 
stronger  party.  Meeting  on  the  way 
w’ith  a  troop  imder  Menemi,  a  famous 
Amazon,  mother  of  Kas  Ali,  and  govern¬ 
or  of  DembeJi,  a  woman  of  indomitable 
pride  and  fierce  tem]>er,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  w'ounding  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  a  prisoner.  Kas  Ali  at  once 
appreciated  his  talents,  made  him  joint- 
governor  of  Dembea  with  Menena,  gave 
him  high  rank  in  the  army,  and,  w’ith 
Menena’s  consent,  married  him  to  his 
daughter.  Kassai  next  undertook  to 
recover  the  district  of  Galabat  and 
Kuara,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Egyptians  during  the  disturbances  after 
his  father’s  death  ;  but  ho  was  repulsed 
and  w’ounded.  His  doctor  demanded  a 
cow  for  his  fee  before  he  would  do  any¬ 
thing.  Kassai  w'rote  for  one  to  Menena, 
who,  however,  thought  that  he  was 
down,  and  might  safely  be  insulted ;  so 
she  sent  him  a  quarter  of  one,  saying 
that  it  was  enough  for  a  man  of  his  con¬ 
dition.  As  soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to 
sit  in  his  saddle  again,  she  paid  for  her 
message  by  the  loss  of  her  authority 
and  liberty.  She  had  few  qualities  to 
recommend  her  to  our  pity.  One  say- 
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ing  describes  her  ideas  of  policy.  Ile- 
ing  remonstrated  with  for  destroying  a 
large  |>ortion  of  the  )>alace  .at  Gondar, 
which  b(»re  witness  to  the  iiiagniticence 
of  the  earlier  kings,  she  said,  “  We 
have  no  time  to  leave  similar  traces  of 
power  ;  so  we  w’ill  destroy  the  works  of 
others,  which  give  the  people  ground  for 
despising  us.’*  It  is  contidentiy  wiid  that 
she  was  known  to  kidnap  and  eat  children. 

On  the  capture  of  his  mother,  lias 
Ati  oH'ered  to  make  terms  w’ith  Kassai, 
and  obtained  her  release,  liut  his  son- 
in-law  kept  Gondar,  declared  himself 
lias,  and  seized  the  tribute  due  from 
Gocho,  the  Governor  of  Shoa.  Ali  at 
once  promised  iioeho  all  the  territory 
wliich  he  could  conquer  from  Kassai, 
and  war  followed,  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  compelled  again  to  tly 
to  his  native  mountains.  Hut  in  1852 
he  reappc*ared  at  the  head  of  a  force 
Budicient  to  defeat  Gocho,  who  w.as 
killed,  lias  Ali  ded  to  his  kinsfolk  the 
Gallas ;  and  Kassai  was  left  master  of 
Amhara,  Kuara,  and  Dembea.  lie 
had  also  taken  prisoner  Hirru,  Gocho’s 
son,  and  Shoa  was  at  his  feet. 

The  (piestion  of  supremacy  now  lay 
betw’cen  him  and  Ubie,  and  was  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
a  council  of  nobles,  who  met  at  Gondar, 
in  February,  1854.  The  council  soon 
showed  symptoms  of  favoring  Ubi6,  the 
Abuua  declaring  himself  ready  to  crown 
his  patron  emperor.  l>ut  Kassai  ])ro- 
mise<l  M.  Jacobis,  that  if  he,  as  liom.'in 
Catholic  “Abuina,”  would  crown  him, 
the  em])ire  shoidd  })rofesB  the  Catholic 
faith.  Jacobis  instantly  complied  ;  and 
when  Salama  excommunicated  K.as- 
sai,  he  was  simply  told  that,  though 
French  absolution  was  as  valid  as  Cop¬ 
tic  excommunic.ition,  there  was  room 
for  negotiation.  Salama  took  the  hint ; 
and  a  bargain  was  struck,  by  w  hich  he 
cniuo  over  to  K.assiii,  and  the  Catholics 
were  banished.  Ubi6  tried  the  fortune 
of  a  battle;  but  w.as  totally  defeated  on 
the  field  of  Dereskie,  and  taken  piisoner. 
This  w.'is  in  February,  1855.  Seven 
years  later,  he  regained  his  liberty,  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  but  has  been  again  confined  on 
some  pretext  unknown. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  Kassai 
was  crowned  ‘‘king  of  the  kings  (Ne¬ 
gus)  of  Ethiopia.”  lie  took  the  name 


Theodore,  |)erhap8  from  mere  policy, 
perhaps  himself  partly  deceived,  in 
order  to  secure  the  ftrestige  given  by 
an  ancient  prophecy  which  declared 
that  a  prince  of  that  name  should  restore 
the  glories  of  the  Ethiopic  empire,  and 
spread  ('hristianity  throughout  the 
world.  From  this  time  lie  claimed 
descent  from  the  original  line  of  kings, 
and  counted  it  high  trerison  to  remem¬ 
ber  his  mother’s  lowly  occujiation. 

Messrs.  Plowden  and  Bell  had  already 
joined  his  party,  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  had  attached  themselves  to 
Has  Ali,  and  were  now  his  right-hand 
men  and  intimates.  Mr.  Bell  aided  him 
in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  ami  advised 
and  supported  him  in  carrying  out 
many  most  needful  reforms.  Indeed, 
under  this  infiucnce,  he  reigned  so  w’ell 
as  to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  mis-sionaries 
and  travellers  of  all  nations,  one  of  the 
most  virtuous,  amiable  and  pious,  as 
well  ns  firm  and  judicious  men  who 
ever  adorned  a  throne.  His  handsome 
person,  charming  manners,  wisdom  in 
projecting  and  ability  in  carrying  out 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  jieople, 
made  him,  in  M.  Lejean’s  opiiiion,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  dark  traits  of  his  character, 
— his  pride,  his  violent  bursts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  his  ambition,  his  drunkenness, 
licentiousness,  were  kept  in  check  by 
his  two  friends,  and  by  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached. 

A  few  instances  will  show  that  his 
good  character  was  not  undeserved. 
One  great  necessity  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy. 
Ecclesiastical  disputes  had  long  been 
the  bane  of  the  country ;  and  the  new 
emperor  was  not  sorry  to  find  an  ojv 
portunity  of  holding  them  up  to  public 
ridicule.  Said  Pasha,  of  Egyjit,  sent 
his  Abuna  as  an  envoy  to  Gon<lar,  in 
1856,  to  ask  for  guarantees  against  the 
persecution  <*f  Maliomedanism,  to  which 
Theodore  was  incline<l.  Abuna  David 
thought  he  would  also  do  a  little  for 
himself  in  the  way  of  buying  slaves, — 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  buy,  but  not  to  sell,  in  that 
trade.  He  took  grave  oftence  when  the 
Emperor  askerl  him  contemptuously 
whether  he  had  come  to  further  Egyp¬ 
tian  interests  or  the  cause  of  toleration, 
and  used  his  great  weapon  of  excom- 
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mnnication.  Salama  at  once  absolved 
his  soverei«?n ;  David  was  confined  in  a 
tent,  surrounded  by  a  thorny  hcdpe, 
close  to  the  similar  abode  ot*  his  rival ; 
and  the  two  dignitaries  were  left  to 
have  their  quarrel  out  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiery.  David  told  Salama 
that  his  al>soIiition  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  punisliment  of  his  superior, 
“  and  I  excommunicate  thee.”  “  In  Abys¬ 
sinia  thou  art  notliing,  and  I  am  su¬ 
preme.  I  excommunioate  thee,”  shout¬ 
ed  back  Salama ;  and  so  the  wordy  war 
w’ent  on  till  Theo<lore  thought  his  men 
h.ad  learned  their  lesson  of  contempt  for 
the  Church. 

The  country  was  overrun  by  brigands ; 
and  Theodore  issued  a  decree  that  every 
man  should  return  to  the  occup.ation  of 
his  forefathers,  A  village  of  robbers 
came  before  him,  and  ple.aded  that  their 
ancestors  had  all  been  highwaymen. 
Thetnlore  offered  to  stock  their  farms  if 
they  would  quietly  set  to  work.  But 
they  left  him  apparently  baffled  by  their 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  his  order.  On 
their  way  home  a  troop  of  the  royal 
cavalry  taught  them  that  there  was  an 
older  law  to  put  down  violence  and  kill 
robbers. 

Hitherto  two  modes  of  marriage  had 
been  recognixed,  the  one  sanctione*!  by 
the  Church,  and  indissoluble,  the  other 
sim|)ly  a  civil  contract,  to  l>e  broken  at 
the  whim  of  either  party.  This  hatter 
connection,  which  was  universal  in  the 
army,  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  fashionable  among  the  nobilit v,  Theo¬ 
dore  strongly  »lis<v)untenance»l.  Married 
himself  at  the  altar,  he  enforced  the  cer¬ 
emony  on  his  soldiery,  and  favored  it  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  where  he  did 
not  feel  himself  able  to  com|>el  it. 

His  judges  were  all  venal  to  the  last 
degree;  and  he  resolved  to  t.ake  the 
administration  of  justice  into  his  own 
hand.  To  do  this  without  unfairness, 
he  brought  l)efore  them  a  cause  to  which 
he  w.as  himself  a  party.  They  hesitated 
to  give  sentence,  saying,  “  Your  Majesty 
is  the  law.”  He  said  that,  if  so,  he 
would  b(i  his  own  executive,  and  stripped 
them  of  all  but  their  titles.  Thence¬ 
forward  not  merely  appeals,  but  ordinary 
cases  were  brou^t  before  him.  He 
listened  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
diligence,  and  was  always  accessible. 
Often  be  was  waked  by  the  lamentable 


cries  and  bowlings  of  suitors  long  before 
the  pro|)er  State  official  came  to  arouse 
the  palace,  and  drive  away  the  hymnas 
from  the  gates,  with  the  crack  of  his  whip. 

Theodore  also  began  one  w'ork  which 
alone  remains,  amid  the  ruin  caused  by 
his  ungoverned  savagery,  to  tell  of  the 
bright  and  hoj^eful  beginning  of  his  reign. 
It  was  the  making  roads  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Gondar,  his  capital,  and  of 
M.agdala,  where  the  State  prison  and 
the  arsenal  are. 

lender  the  shadotv  of  Mr.  Plowden 
and  Mr,  Bell,  the  Protestants  again 
c.ame  into  I'avor.  Dr.  Krapf  replaced 
M,  Jacobis.  Encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  new  regime^  .M.  Gobat  introduced 
a  number  of  artisan  missionaries,  trained 
at  the  college  foun<led  .at  Basle,  by  Spit- 
ller,  in  1840.  Theodore  was  delighted, 
received  them  with  great  kindness,  and 
sent  them  to  Gaffat,avillagenearto  Debra 
Tabor,  where  they  worked  for  him  in 
iron,  built  houses,  made  roads,  and  at- 
tempte<i  to  make  a  carriage — but  torgot 
the  wheels.  In  later  and  worse  times, 
they  were  set  perforce  to  make  mortars, 
an  art  which  is  not  instinctive :  no  woti- 
der  if  the  guns  blew  up.  A  little  later, 
in  1860,  Mr.  Stern  was  sent  out  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  and  obtaine<l  leave  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  the  Falashas, 
who,  scattered  through  the  central  pro- 
viiu-es,  keep  the  Levitical  ritual  almost 
intact,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  a  temple.  A  Scotch  mission 
went  out  about  the  same  time,  one  of 
whose  membei’s  was  Mr.  Staiger.  Mr. 
Stern  did  not  stay  in  the  country;  but 
came  home  for  a  couple  of  years,  wrote 
a  book  about  his  journey,  and  returned 
with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  aUo  now  in  im¬ 
prisonment.  Mr.  Flad,  whose  name  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  newspapers, 
was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  artisans. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found  difficult  for 
missionaries  of  different  sects  to  work 
together  in  a  narrow  field  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  these  rival  embassies  did  not  always 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  e.ach  other. 
It  w&R  a  “  happy  family  ”  that  Theodore 
collected  in  Ins  cage  at  Magdala ;  and 
if  our  Christi.an  missions  outlive  our 
w'arlike  one,  doubtless  greater  harmony 
will  prev.ail. 

In  spite  of  his  good  conduct,  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  lost  none  of  his  appetite  for 
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power,  and  broke  out,  from  time  to  time, 
when  Ids  Kiiglisli  fiientls  were  not  at 
baud,  into  acts  of  diabolical  cruelty. 
He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  mure  tlian 
three  years,  when  he  set  up  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  heresy  against  Shoa,  anti,  march¬ 
ing  against  it,  took  the  capital  and  its 
governor,  and  put  one  of  his  relatives 
in  charge  of  the  province.  He  was 
called  thence  to  suppress  a  rising  in 
Godjam,  where  he  showed  barbarous 
severity.  It  w.a8  vain,  if  he  hoped  so  to 
overawe  the  rebels.  For,  the  next  year, 
the  province  again  rebelled  under  Tedla 
Gualu,  the  governor  whom  he  had  him¬ 
self  placed  over  it,  and  who  also  traces 
his  descent  from  tlie  legitimate  dynasty. 
This  man  has  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  position  from  that  time  till  the  pres¬ 
ent — a  period  of  eight  years. 

In  1859  the  Chief  of  Tigr6  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Not  daring  to  risk 
the  life  of  the  captive,  L’bie,  by  setting 
one  of  his  sons  at  their  head,  they  agreed 
to  combine  under  a  leader  of  the  name 
of  Negousye,  who  had  been  once  in  high 
office,  but  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  w.as  loth  to  make  himself  prominent 
again.  Hut  he  had  distinguislied  him¬ 
self  at  Dereskye,  and  the  nobles  pro¬ 
claimed  him  Emperor  .against  his  will. 
This  war  lasted  for  some  time  with  va¬ 
rying  success,  and  led  to  results  as  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  conquerors  as  to  the  con¬ 
quered.  Consul  Plowden  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  men  under  Gerred,  a  cousin 
of  Negousy6’s,  and  was  w'ounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Theodore  at  once  ran¬ 
somed  him — an  act  of  generosity  wliich 
was  suitably  acknowledged  by  both  the 
Hume  and  the  Indian  Governments  — 
but  he  died  of  his  wounds.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards  Mr.  Hell,  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  troops,  struck  down  Gerred,  but 
was  himself  killeil ;  and  Theodore  cora- 

Iileted  the  tragedy  by  killing  Gerred’s 
irother,  the  only  remaining  leader  of 
the  rebels,  who  at  once  laid  down  tlieir 
arms.  Hut  the  king,  maddened  by  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  friends,  and  of  his 
queen,  w  ho  had  recently  died,  put  150 
of  the  defenceless  troops  to  the  sword, 
and  amputated  the  feet  and  hands  of  the 
other  1,500.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  change  in  hun.  Thenceforth  ho 
abandoned  himself  to  all  savage  impulses 
in  war  and  to  ail  vicious,  excesses  iu 
private  life. 


Str.ange  to  say,  he  received  a  formal 
letter  of  thanks  from  our  Government 
for  thus  revenging  the  deaths  of  two 
British  subjects.  Negousye  himself 
soon  fell  into  his  hand.s,  sutfered  ampu¬ 
tation,  and  was  lett  to  die  in  the  sun. 
Theoilore  entered  Axuiu  in  triumph, 
and  was  met  by  the  clergy  of  the  mon- 
a.stery,  of  which  the  city  cbietiy  consists. 
He  made  a  grand  oration  to  them, 
which  reached  this  climax:  “I  have 
made  an  agreement  with  God.  He  will 
not  come  down  to  earth  to  smite  me, 
and  I  shall  not  go  up  to  heaven  to  mo¬ 
lest  Him.” 

lieturning  to  Godjam,  Theodore  took 
with  him  the  newly-appointed  French 
Consul,  31.  Lejean,  who  tasted  his  sever¬ 
ity  in  a  twenty-four  hours’  arrest  for  a 
trifling  breach  of  court  etiquette.  Here 
Captain  Cameron,  the  successor  of  31r. 
Plowden,  also  joined  him,  bringing  in 
his  train  3Ir.  H.ardel,  who  has  since  at¬ 
tained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  Disor¬ 
ders  abounded  in  the  interior;  and  M. 
Lejean  puts  into  the  Emperor’s  mouth 
a  reflection  that,  finding  his  eflbrts  at 
good  government  baffled  by  universal 
insubordination,  he  had  come  to 
know  th.at  his  first  idea  of  being  a 
herald  of  peace  ami  order  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  really  he  wms  a  rod  in  the  hand 
of  God.  Ho  had  “  Theodore,  the 
Scourge  of  the  Perverse,”  inscrilted  on 
the  carriages  of  his  cannon. 

Hoping  to  strengthen  himself  by  ex¬ 
ternal  alliance.s,  he  next  despatched  M. 
Hardel  as  ambassador  to  France,  and 
commis-doned  Captain  Cameron  to  send 
letters  for  him  to  England.  Captain 
Cameron  also  went,  at  his  request,  to 
try  to  prevent  hostilities  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  the  territory  of  Hogos — a  mis¬ 
sion  w  hich  he  combined  with  a  journey 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  take,  to  investigate  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  cotton  districts  on  the 
western  frontier.  It  [)roved  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition  altogether.  On  his  re 
turn  to  Court,  he  received  letters  from 
home,  blaming  him  foi'  mixing  himself 
up  with  Abyssinian  politics — though  Mr. 
Plowden  had  l)een  approved  for  doing 
the  same;  bidding  him  tell  Theodore 
not  to  count  on  English  support  against 
higypt ;  directing  him  to  return  to  Mas- 
sowah ;  and  taking  no  notice  of  Theo¬ 
dore’s  letter  to  the  Queen,  or  his  offer 
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of  friendly  relations.  Every  particular 
of  these  instructions  of  I^ord  Russell’s 
was  vexations  to  the  Kin",  and  ad<led 
to  the  suspicion  he  entertained  acrainst 
Cameron  for  havin"  dismissed  Ids  Abys¬ 
sinian  attendant  on  the  frontier,  and 
gone  to  stay  for  some  time  on  Turkish 
ground.  He  put  him  on  p.arol  till  a 
formal  answer  should  come  to  the  letter, 
and  thus  prevented  his  return  to  Mas- 
sowah  in  ol)edience  to  orders. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Bardel  returned  with 
a  letter  from  M.  Druyn  de  Lhuys,  but 
not  from  Napoleon  himself,  expressing 
approbation  of  Tliemlore’s  conduct  in 
tolerating  Catholic  missions — which  he 
had  not  done,  but  had  banished  them 
all ;  warning  him  to  calculate  his 
strength  before  entering  on  a  war 
against  Egypt ;  and  expressing  friendly 
sentiments.  This  tone  of  distant  patron¬ 
age  was  more  than  Theodore  couhi  en¬ 
dure.  He  caihul  all  the  Europeans  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  his  denunciation  of  the 
French  Kmi>eror,  and  dismissed  M. 
Lejean,  who  vainly  tried  to  explain 
matters. 

The  French  Consul  sent  home,  and 
Captain  Cameron  out  of  favor,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  wrath  was  increased,  early  in 
September,  ISB.’t,  by  a  difficulty  alxuit 
some  letters  which  Captain  Cameron 
sent  down  t«>  Massowah,  but  which  were 
seised  by  the  governor  of  Woggera. 
The  servant  who  went  to  ask  for  their 
restitution  was,  by  royal  comman«l, 
beaten  severely  on  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  15th,  18(53.  That  same  evening, 
Mr.  Stern,  returning  from  a  missionary 
journey,  pri*8ented  himself  at  Court  with 
tM'o  servants.  The  time  was  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  the  interpreters  mistransl:ite<l 
Mr.  Stern’s  speech.  Theo<lore’s  fury 
broke  bounds,  and  the  two  servants  were 
l»e.aten  to  death.  In  great  distress  and 
excitement  at  the  slK>cking  scene,  Mr. 
Stern  bit  his  thumb.  Some  courtiers 
standing  near,  saw’  him,  and  represented 
the  act  to  Theodore  as  a  threat  of  re¬ 
venge.  Next  day,  Mr.  Stem  was  himself 
seised,  and  beaten  so  severely  that  his 
life  was  long  in  danger.  Captain  Cam¬ 
eron,  who  wished  to  interfere  on  his  }te- 
half,  was  refused  an  audience ;  and  Mr. 
Flad  with  difficulty  got  leave  to  attend 
to  the  sufferer.  That  Theodore  had  no 
personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Stern,  and  felt 
that  he  had  none,  is  obvious  from  his 
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sending  to  (raffat,  a  fortnight  later,  to 
propose  that  the  w’orkmen  should  come 
to  (iondar,  and  formally  reconcile  him  to 
Mr.  Stern  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  peacemaker  cere- 
moniou>*ly  introduces  the  parties  to  each 
other,  that  they  may  mutually  ask  for¬ 
giveness.  But  before  this  could  be  done, 
fresh  complic.ations  arose.  Mr.  Stern 
h.ad  w’ritten  in  his  pocket-book,  and  in 
some  letters  not  yet  despatched,  several 
things  about  Theodore  likely  to  increase 
his  anger — comments  on  his  evil  life,  and 
on  his  ba<l  government.  lie  w.as 
anxious  to  destroy  these,  and  asked  his 
seeming  friend,  M.  Bardel,  to  do  it  for  him. 
When  M.  Bardel  afterwards  came  to 
share  the  imprisonment,  he  confessed  to 
having  Wtrayed  these  notes  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  Another  cause  of  offence  was 
trumped  up.  Mr.  Siern,  in  his  book, 
tohl  the  story  of  Theodore’s  youth,  not 
omitting  mention  of  his  mother’s  humble 
industry.  Somehow  or  other  this  came 
to  Theodore’s  knowledge,  and  gave  him 
huge  offence ;  and  it  h.as  ever  since  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  topic  for  constant  re¬ 
proach  and  ill-will  against  the  mission¬ 
aries. 

The  result  of  this  treachery  of  M. 
Bardel’s  was,  that  first  all  the  mission¬ 
aries,  together  with  the  artisans  and  their 
wives,  were  taken  and  imprisoned  ;  .and 
then  all  the  Knrope.ans  who  could  be 
fonnti,  including  Capt.ain  Cameron.  This 
w’as  at  the  end  of  October,  18(13.  A  few 
days  after,  a  sort  of  trial  was  held,  and 
the  lay  missionaries  were  released : 
Messrs.  Stern  and  Rosenthal,  accused  of 
crimes  of  precisely  the  same  nature, were 
declared  worthy  of  death,  but  were  re- 
sjiited  .at  the  petition  of  the  Waag-Shum 
Gobaxye  (Governor  of  Waag),  then  one 
of  the  principal  men  at  Court;  but  who 
now,  at  the  he.a<l  of  a  considerable  force, 
is  in  revolt  against  Theodore,  and  claims 
independent  sovereignty.  The  Scotch 
missionaries  were  also  set  at  liberty. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  22nd  of  No¬ 
vember,  1863,  a  young  Irishman,  Mr. 
Kerens  arrived  at  Gon<lar  as  Secretary 
to  Captain  Cameron,  bringing  with  him 
presents  to  the  Emperor.  ()ne  of  these 
chanced  to  be  a  rug,  with  a  j)icture  upon 
it  of  a  Zouave  attacking  a  lion,  .and  aided 
by  a  mounted  European.  Theodore  at 
once  interpreted  this  as  a  studied  insult : 
the  lion  must  be  himself,  The  Lion  of 
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the  House  of  Judah,”  aa  hia  State  seal 
entitk‘8  him;  the  Zouave  M'as  a  Turk  at¬ 
tacking  iiim,  while  the  armed  Euro|K*an, 
a  Frenchman,  helped.  “Where  i.s  the 
Englishman  to  help  tlie  lion?”  he  asked. 
Kerens  was  imprisoned  ;  and  Cameron, 
who  having  received  a  fresh  order  from 
home  to  go  to  !Masgowah,  had  asketl 
Theodore  for  his  dismissal,  was  for  the 
first  time  put  in  chains. 

Early  in  December,  news  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  reached  England  ;and  the  eyes  of 
our  readers  have  since  that  time  been  so 
constantly  turned  to  Abyssinia,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  sufferings 
of  the  captives  and  the  ett«irts  made 
for  their  release,  cidininating  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  expedition.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1864  a  demand  for  their  release, 
contained  in  an  autograph  letter  frmn  the 
Queen  to  Theodore,  was  nuule  through 
Mr.  Ilorinnzd  Ras.sam,  the  a.H.sistant  to 
our  political  resident  at  Aden.  This 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Mosul,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parentage  and  English  educ.ation, 
who  ha<l  shown  ability  in  Mr.  Layard’s 
work  at  Nineveh,  w'as  thought  jteculiarlj^ 
fitted,  by  his  antecetleiUs,  and  l>y  his  di- 
]>lomatic  and  personal  gifts,  for  the  difti- 
cult  post.  At  first  he  seemed  certain  of 
success ;  and  a  report  reache«l  us  in 
January,  1806,  that  the  inisoners  had 
actually  been  released,  lint  it  proved 
that  't'heodore  was  only  jdaying  the 
game  of  the  cat  with  the  mouse ;  and 
Air.  Ii.a.ssam  w'as  added  to  the  number 
of  the  victims  of  his  caprice.  All  were 
sent  to  Magdala ;  w'here,  in  the  State 
jirison  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  loaded 
with  chains  which  give  no  respite  from 
distress,  but  otherw'ise  meeting  with  all 
varieties  of  treatment  which  the  drunken 
caprice  of  their  captor,  or  the  temper  of 
their  gaolers  suggest,  they  have  now 
(with  one  exception)  for  years  kept  up 
health  and  s])irits  and  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  friends.  Their  captiv¬ 
ity  is  shared  by  all  the  fiowerful  chiefs 
of  the  country  upon  whom  Theoilore  has 
managed  to  lay  hands,  including  Salama, 
Vbie  llirru,  the  son  of  Gocho,  and  legi¬ 
timate  ruler  of  Shoa,  and  many  others. 
The  detention  of  these  chiefs  does  not 
secure  tranipiillity  in  the  country.  The 
Waagshum  Gobazye  is  at  the  head  of 
revolt  in  Lasta  and  Waag;  Tedla  Gualu 
in  Goiljam;  Menilek,  Theodore’s  son-in- 
law,  and  son  of  the  last  Governor,  in 


Shoa ;  and  a  relative  of  Negousyfe, 
named  Tessu  {^u.  Kassai)  Gobazye,  in 
Tigre ;  while  large  masses  of  Egyptian 
troops  on  the  frontier,  increased  garrisons 
in  the  jM)rts  lately  ceded  by  Turkey  to 
Egypt,  together  with  our  own  threatened 
invasion,  combine  to  make  Abyssinia 
|H>litically  as  tosse<l  and  torn  as  the 
wildest  Ilf  its  rugged  hill-ranges. 

And  now,  what  chance  have  we  in  our 
endeavor  to  bring  off  our  countrymen  ? 
We  have  to  do  with  a  clever  strategist 
and  a  man  of  Imld  and  desperate  re¬ 
source  ;  who  has  never  risked  his  power 
by  concentrating  it  in  any  one  city,  but 
has  wdthin  the  last  tw’o  or  three  years 
entirely  destroyed  his  capital,  and  now 
lives  in  a  tlying  camp,  lint  the  troops 
which  ho  commands,  at  Wst  imperfectly 
armed,  unaccnstonied  to  resist  disci¬ 
plined  force,  and  physically  weak  through 
the  vegetable  diet  to  which  their  fasts 
confine  them  for  mort*  than  nine  months 
in  the  year,  are  few  in  numlier,  and  de¬ 
creasing  daily  through  ilisease  and  the 
mad  severity  of  the  Emperor.  W*t  they 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  almost  any 
efforts,  so  jKJwerful  is  the  devotion  or 
fear  w’ilh  which  the  savage  monarch  in¬ 
spires  frieiitl  and  foe. 

It  is  commonly  hoped  that  we  may 
procure  some  mie  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to 
do  for  us  what  we  doubt  our  jiower  to 
do  for  ourselves.  If,  indeed,  while  we 
are  making  our  marches,  any  one  pre¬ 
tender  to  empire  should  obtain  jiosses- 
sion  of  our  envoys  —  esjiecially  if  it 
should  be  the  Waagshum  Gobazye — it 
is  possible  that  we  may  find  him  more 
easy  to  treat  with  than  Thefulore;  and 
a  bribe  to  him  would  not  touch  our  na¬ 
tional  honor.  But  the  Turks  are  the 
Itite  noir  of  the  Abyssinians;  we  are 
known  as  their  allies ;  Egyjuian  troops 
are  in  Massowah ;  and  it  would  tiike 
very  little  to  unite  all  the  contending 
parties  in  a  common  hatred  and  distrust 
of  the  “Frankis”  or  “Gypzis,”  as  they 
call  us.  Our  commanders  have  so  far 
received  help  and  encouragement;  but 
its  continuance  must  not  be  relied  upon. 
Our  success  is  not  a  military  question ; 
it  concerns  the  lives  of  our  envoys;  and 
the  chances  of  war  in  an  uncivilized 
state  are  incalculable.  We  can  destroy, 
but  how  can  we  compicr  ? 

When  this  quarrel  of  ours  is  laid,  and 
supposing  that  the  country  should  by 
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any  means  be  united  under  one  ruler,  is 
it  capable  of  becoming  anytliing  like  a 
civilized  country?  Its  original  institu¬ 
tions  are  good,  could  they  only  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect;  and  the  people  cherish 
a  vague  |•eve^ellce  for  the  ancient  civili¬ 
zation  from  which  they  have  been  retro 
grading  through  centuries  of  disorder. 
Slore  western  than  eastern  in  their 
S(K-ial  habits,  whatever  disgust  we  may 
feel  at  their  feasts  of  raw  flesh,  we  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  the  e*|uality  of  the 
sexes,  the  general  education — so  far  at 
least  as  reading  and  w  riting  go  (and  M. 
Le^ean  says  that  in  this  respect  Abys¬ 
sinia  compares  favorably  with  France), 
the  universsil  obedience  to  the  tliscipline 
of  even  so  vitiated  a  form  of  Christianity 
as  they  possess,  their  toleration  and  even 
encouragement  of  missionary  effort,  their 
agricultural  industry, — are  all  goo<l  ma¬ 
terials  ready  for  some  skilful  workman, 
or  some  powerful  impulse.  They  are 
clever  to  le.'irn  anything  that  does  not 
require  an  arithmetical  process  (w  hich  is 
a  hnal  stumbling-block  to  them) ;  they 
are  enterprising.  They  have  the  means 
of  commercial  wealth — a  soil  w  hich  pro¬ 
duces,  with  little  artiflcial  aid,  two  or 
even  three  crops  in  a  year,  four-and- 
twenty  sorts  of  breadstutt's,  line  indige¬ 
nous  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  the 
most  rare  and  valuable  drugs,  cotton 
growing  in  profu>iou,  unutilized  and 
uncultivated,  but  of  line  staple,  the  tea 
and  coffee  plants  wild,  gold,  silver,  ami 
iron  of  good  quality,  and  coal  in 
abundance,  and  in  many  cases  lying 
on  the  surface.  The  coal,  imleed,  they 
did  not  know  the  use  of,  till  a  little 
was  carried  to  Gaffat  for  the  iron  works 
there. 

^Vhal,  then,  is  wanting  to  them  ?  A 
settled  government  and  access  to  the 
sea-<‘oast.  The  energies  of  a  restless 
peojdc,  shut  up  in  an  isolated  region 
from  all  the  civilizing  influences  of  inter¬ 
course  with  other  nations,  have  turned 
to  constant  internal  dissension, — ener¬ 
gies  which,  in  a  }*eople  fond  as  w  e  are 
ourselves  of  travel,  undaunted  by  hard¬ 
ships,  and  surrounded  by  regions  who^ 
fertility  becomes  more  jiatent  to  us  as 
ewry  fresh  traveller  returns  from  the 
great  Nile  enterprise,  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  and  prospered  a  ^reat  Christian 
]>ower  in  the  East,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Turk,  w'hose  very  neighborhood 
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seems  able,  and  able  only,  to  bring  ig¬ 
norance,  misrule  and  decay. 

From  Fraaer't 

MADAME  TALLIKN.* 

Notre  Damk  dk  Tiiekmidor  is  the 
somewhat  sensational  title  page  to  w  hat 
purj)ort.s  to  be  a  bi<>graphy  of  Madame 
Tallieu,  from  the  |K-n  of  M.  Aisene 
Iloussiiye ;  and  as  the  heroine  was  so 
hailed  with  acclamation  bv  the  survivors 
of  the  Terror  in  ’04,  and  tlie  talc  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  romance,  we  can  more  easily 
pardon  thi.s  little  affectation  than  the 
many  other  vices  of  style  and  construc¬ 
tion  that  we  And  as  we  proceed  with  the 
work.  ‘Would  that  it  were  a  history  of 
Madame  Tallieu  or  ol  Tallien  himself,  so 
that  w'e  might  learn  something  of  the 
real  characters  and  motives  of  a  man 
and  woman  who  ])layed  such  parts  on 
such  a  stage,  whom  destiny  threw'  to¬ 
gether  at  the  critical  moment,  and  then 
left  to  drift  asunder  to  meet  “  the 
sombre  close  of  that  vohiptuous  day” 
under  such  different  circumstances.  Hut 
the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  a  lar  wider  and  more  ambitious  aim 
than  this  :  no  other  than  to  write  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lievolution  as  it  has  not  been 
written  yet.  “  Where,”  he  s.ays,  “  w  ill 
you  find  it  ?  Not  in  the  jtages  of  Thiers, 
Michelet,  Louis  Hlauc,  E.squiros,  Lamar¬ 
tine  or  Mignet ;  no,  each  of  these  has  his 
prejudices,  the  Monittur  itself  has  its 
passion.  J’aurai  la  j)assion  de  la  \6r- 
it6!”  This  is  the  sublime  of  modest 
assurance.  Must  we  tell  him  that  he  has 
failed  to  produce  this  desideratum  in 
history  w  Inch  is  to  supe-rsede  and  surpa.ss 
all  that  has  been  saitl  already,  and  that 
instead  of  fin«ling  truth  reflected  in  the 
clear  mirror  which  shall  present  us  with 
the  facts  so  harmonized  and  grouped 
that  we  can  grasj)  them  in  their  relative 
positions  and  importance,  we  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  his  pages  bew  ildered  and 
fatigued  with  the  effort  to  distinguish 
any  fact  at  all  in  that  w  hich  is  essentially 
“  without  form  and  void.”  The  Kevolu- 
tion  itself  was  an  era  so  tremendous 
that,  as  Huffbn  said  of  it,  it  might  be 
called  an  epoch  in  nature— a  tremendous 
theme  to  our  thinking,  fit  only  for  the 

•  Notre  Dome  de  Tlieniiidor :  llietoire  de  Ma¬ 
dame  TaUim.  Par  Arseiie  lloussaye. — 11.  Plcn, 
Paris.  ISST. 
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giants  to  handle,  and  which  the  pigmies 
would  do  well  to  avoid.  But  it  will  ever 
l>e  a  mine  of  sensational  writing  for 
French  authors,  and  if  its  true  historian 
has  J»ot  yet  arisen,  the  separate  bio¬ 
graphies  that  from  time  to  time  appear 
of  the  difterent  characters  who  promi¬ 
nently  figured  in  it,  may  be  accepted  as 
contiibutions  to  the  history  of  the  futui*e, 
compiled  as  they  are  while  the  traditions 
of  living  witnesses  still  linger  with  the 
generation  that  is  fast  passing  away.  So 
for  the  present  let  us  trace  the  career  of 
Theresa  Cabarrus,  who  was  born  a  noble 
Spanish  lady,  married  a  French  Marquis 
of  the  ancien  reyime  at  sixteen,  at  twen¬ 
ty  divorced  him,  danced  the  carmagnole, 
led  the  fashion  when  full  dress  meant  no 
more  clothing  than  the  dra|)eiy  of  a 
marble  muse,  and  when  these  times  and 
the  fashion  thereof  had  p:i8aed  away, 
wore  decorous  giyot  sleeves  and  died  a 
Princess  of  Chimay. 

Her  father  was  a  man  of  eminence,  a 
financier,  with  theories  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  far  in  advance  of  his  d.ay,  and  who 
had  introduced  the  system  of  banking 
into  Spain.  Charles  IV.  named  him 
director  of  the  royal  bank,  and  created 
him,  for  his  past  public  services,  a  Count 
of  Castile.  M.  de  Cabarrus  gave  his 
children  a  careful  education,  and  Theresa, 
when  he  brought  her  to  I’aris  at  sixteen, 
was  already  a  most  accomplished  and 
brilliant  personage.  She  sang  and  danced 
divinely  ;  she  spoke  three  languages  in 
perfection ;  she  had  the  rarest  Iwauty, 
and  wh.at  is  rarer  still  in  beautiful  women 
— fascination.  Her  apf)earance  made 
an  immense  sensation  in  I'arisian  society 
ill  the  carnaral  of  1 788.  Who  among 
the  hosts  of  her  admirers  was  to  be  the 
fortunate  man  w’hoshould  carry  off  such 
a  prize  ?  To  the  astonishment  of  many, 
the  proposal  she  accepted  was  that  of 
the  Marquis  de  Foiitenay  :  he  might 
have  been  her  father,  but  he  was  hand¬ 
some  still,  gay,  witty,  rich,  and  devoted, 
and  he  won  her  fancy.  The  wedding 
fttes  were  magnificent,  and  Madame  de 
Fontenay  was  not  less  the  fashion  th.an 
la  belle  Cabarrus,  M'hose  younger  lovers 
continued  to  flutter  round  her,  and  with 
Mirabeau,  Charapfort,  Rivarol,  Ifarnave, 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  others,  formed 
a  society  over  which,  in  the  allees  of 
Fontenay  and  the  salons  of  Paris,  she 
reigned  a  queen — or  goddess  rather  in 
New  Sebies — You  VII..  No.  6. 


the  speech  of  those  days,  when  queens 
were  going  out  of  fashion.  It  was  the 
age  when,  by  one  consent,  mankind,  or 
at  least  French  mankind,  had  been  con¬ 
verted  by  Jean-Jacques  Konsseau  to  the 
worship  of  nature  and  virtue.  The 
Monthyon  prize  for  the  most  virtuous 
ac*tion  had  been  offered  with  not  less 
gravity  than  a  somewhat  similar  propo¬ 
sal  lately  made  to  the  greatest  benefac¬ 
tors  of  their  species  in  connection  with 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
when  the  reign  of  universal  ])eace  began 
with  the  most  unexiunpUHi  show  of  rifled 
cannon  and  other  material  of  war ;  and 
though  ill  those  days  Baron  Grimm  scof¬ 
fed  at  “  messieurs  les  savants,”  who 
were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  degrees  of  virtuous  actions,  virtue 
continued  much  in  men’s  mouths.  I’ure 
white  was  woman’s  only  wear ;  fbtes 
champfetres  were  no  longer  4  la  VV'atteau 
but  k  la  nature.  The  repast  was  spread 
on  the  grass,  which  at  once  transported 
the  cont'iven  to  Arcadia,  and  if  an  inop¬ 
portune  gust  of  wind  threatened  to  blow 
away  the  syllabulis  or  the  gentlemen’s 
perruques  (as  once  actually  happened  to 
M.  de  Robespierre  at  Fontenay),  plenty 
of  mirth  com}iensated  for  lack  of  com¬ 
fort. 

Carle  Vernet,  Duplessis-Bcrtaut,  Du- 
buconrt,  and  Isabey  have  all  left  por¬ 
traits  in  difl'erent  styles  of  the  lovely 
Therc's.a,  but  at  the  moment  we  speak 
of^  it  was,  as  our  author  informs  us,  du 
grand  style  de  faire  |>eindre  sa  femme 

t»ar  Madame  le  Brun,”  w'ho  .surely  never 
lad  a  fairer  sitter.  The  artist,  who  was 
said  in  general  to  paint  ladies  rather  as 
they  wished  to  be  than  as  they  W’ere, 
cont'essed  her  inability  in  this  case  to  im- 
jirove  on  nature,  or  even  to  do  justice  to 
so  many  charms.  The  sittings  were  long, 
and  to  enlighten  their  tedium  M.  de 
F’ontenay  brought  his  friends  to  W'atch 
the  progress  of  the  portrait,  and  to  give 
theiropiniou  of  it.  One  day  when  Rivarol 
was  one  of  the  society  assembled  in  the 
studio  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  flow  of 
his  witticisms  was  iiiM|^ipted  by  the  en¬ 
trance,  unannounoeifPnf  a  young  man 
unknown  to  all  the  party,  who  came 
from  Par.ckoucke’s  prinling-oflice  to  beg, 
he  sai<l,  that  M.  de  Rivarol  would  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
some  passages  in  his  handwriting  in  a 
pamphlet  just  going  to  press,  which  had 
39 
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bafflfd  niastpr  and  compositors  alike  to 
decipher.  While  they  discussed  the 
^ISS.  w  ith  some  sharpness  on  Hivarol’s 
part,  the  yonnjr  compositor  aiiswerin<4 
with  indomitable  coolness  and  ready 
wit,  the  other  visitors,  jrathered  around 
the  easel,  were  displaying  their  powers 
of  criticism  or  of  flattery  ;  one  found  the 
mouth  too  large,  another  the  eyes  too 
small, till  Madame le  limn,  out  ofpatience, 
exclaime«l  that  they  were  one  and  all 
incompetent  judges,  and  that  as  ^loliere 
used  to  ap])eal  to  his  old  servant  for  a 
sincere  verdict,  she  should  now,  in  the 
absence  of  her  domestic,  ask  the  young 
man  who  had  just  come  in,  and  who  did 
not  look  like  a  flatterer,  what  was  his 
opinion.  “Sir,”  she  said,  a<ldregsing 
hiip,  “I  have  heard  so  many  contradict¬ 
ory  aljsnrdities  about  this  portrait  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  truth  whether 
what  I  have  done  is  the  work  of  an  ar¬ 
tist,  or  of  a  signjviinter  ?  ”  “  Madame,  I 
will  tell  you.”  There  Avas  a  long  silence, 
Avhile  the  young  man,  unabashed,  looked 
from  the  lady  to  the  picture  again  and 
again,  but  ever  longest  at  the  lady  ;  and 
then,  after  delivering  himself  in  the  very 
best  language  of  an  exceedingly  intelli¬ 
gent  criticism  of  the  likeness,  in  which 
he  failed  not  also  to  convey  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  original,  he  bowe<l  to 
the  company  and  departed.  This  was 
Tallien,  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  h.ad 
observed  that  he  was  handsome  and  dis¬ 
tinguished,  if  not  with  the  graces  of  the 
vieille  conr^  yet  with  an  extraordinary 
energy  and  self-possession  ;  and  so  in  old 
age  she  told  the  story  of  their  first 
meeting.  The  face  and  figure  of  the 
future  tribune  bore  an  individuality  that 
could  not  be  forgotten  or  mistaken,  and 
twice  a^ain  Madame  de  Fontenay  recog¬ 
nized  him  before  the  fateful  encounter 
at  Bordeaux,  once  as  the  secretary  of 
her  adiirateufy  Alexandre  de  Lameth, 
and  once  in  the  Convention.  Who  was 
he?  The  reputed  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bercy’s  steward,  by  many  supposed 
to  stand  in  that  relationship  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  himself,  who  atocwl  god-father  to  him 
and  placed  him  at  college.  But  at  fifteen 
Tallien  was  already  the  very  impersona¬ 
tion  of  revolt  and  insubordination,  and 
be  very  soon  fled  from  rules  and  study, 
llie  marquis  refused  to  do  more  fur  him, 
the  steward  threatened  him  with  his 
paternal  malediction.  “  Taisez-vous,  mon 


pere,  cela  ne  se  fait  plus  dansleraonde,” 
w’as  the  incorrigible  reply.  The  mother 
brought  him  to  reason  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
sent  to  seek  employment  in  aprocureur’s 
office,  and  still  to  study  Greek  and  Latin 
at  home.  But  a  few  days  of  office 
work  and  stamjied  paper  wearied  him, 
and  he  tried  at  Panckoucke’s,  the  most 
classical  printer  of  the  day,  to  find  a 
market  for  his  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  as  a  comp  isitor.  Tiiere  his 
talent  and  his  idleness  were  alike  re¬ 
markable.  He  seems  to  have  fluctuated 
between  the  printers  and  the  procureurs, 
and  to  have  made  many  friends  among 
the  briefless  young  avocatu  with  whom 
he  paced  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus. 
Presently  we  find  him  private  secretary 
to  A.  de  Lameth,  and  of  course  violently 
imbued  with  the  passion  of  the  Uevolu- 
tion.  Let  us  in  the  meantime  glance 
briefly  at  the  momentous  events  of  ’89 
and  the  two  following  yeai*s.  The 
States  Genond  w’ere  convened  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  the  4th  of  M.ay,  1789;  a  few 
stormy  Aveeks  elapse,  Mir.abeau,  leading 
the  Third  Ustate,  has  aa'oii  botli  nobles 
and  clergy  (the  other  two)  to  side  with 
it  in  the  struggle  against  court  and  min¬ 
isters  who  are  vanquished,  and  on  the 
22d  of  June  the  Estates  jiroclaim  them¬ 
selves  “the  National  Assembly,”  or 
Constituent  Assembly,  met  to  frame  the 
constitution  of  France.  M.  Necker’s 
dismissal  is  insisted  on ;  the  excitement 
in  Paris  grows  and  surges  in  the  clubs 
and  in  the  streets,  till  it  culminates  on  the 
14th  July  in  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Shall  we  also  take  a  glimpse  at  the 
private  journal  of  the  person  mo.st  con¬ 
cerned  in  all  that  is  passing  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  July?  It  is  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Louts  XV^L,  then  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  : 

Mercredi,  le  ter  juillet  1789,  rien.  Depu¬ 
tation  des  £ta*8.  Jcudi,  2,  niontd  u  clieval 
d  la  porte  du  Maine  pour  la  chaase  du  cerf  a 
Port-Royal.  Pris  uii.  Vendredi,  3,  rien. 
Samedi,  4,  chasse  du  chevreuil  au  butard. 
Pris  un  et  tud  vingt-neuf  pidees.  Dimanche, 
5,  vespres  et  salut.  Lundi,  6,  rien.  Mardi, 
7,  chaase  du  cerf  u  Port- Royal.  Pris  deux. 
Mercredi,  8,  pris  mddecine.  Jeudi,  9,  rien. 
Deputation  des  Rtats.  Vendredi,  19,  rien. 
Rdponse  &  la  deputation  des  Etats.  Samedi, 
11,  rien.  Ddpart  de  M.  de  Necker.  Di¬ 
manche,  12,  vespres  et  salut.  D.-part  de  MM. 
de  Montmorin,  ^nt- Priest  et  de  la  Lucerne. 
Lundi,  13,  rien. 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  when  the  Bastille  fell,  should 
not  break  even  a  lethargy  like  this  ? 
Scarcity,  rioting,  and  tumults  continue 
in  Paris  through  the  next  two  months ; 
then  the  5th  of  October  sees  the  march 
of  the  ten  thousand  women  to  Versailles 
to  demand  bread.  Something  more, 
too,  is  asked,  and  the  rec^uest  is  a  com¬ 
mand  th.at  cannot  be  disobeyed — that 
Louis  and  his  family  shall  come  to 
Paris,  and  the  National  Assembly  with 
them.  All  through  the  autumn  the 
nobility  emigrate,  those  who  have  not 
chosen  to  vote  away  titles,  honors,  and 
rights,  and  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines 
offraternity,  liberty,  and  equ.ality.  1790 
sees  the  National  Assembly  still  in  labor- 
pangs  till  the  new  constitution  can  be 
brought  forth.  Destruction  has  been 
rapid  and  simple ;  reconstruction,  with 
famine  and  discontent  out  of  doors,  is 
by  no  means  so  easy.  Vergni.aud,  Bar- 
nave,  llobespierre,  Champfort,  and 
Camille  Desmoulins  are  the  constituents 
(as  they  are  calle<l)  who  are  most  popu¬ 
lar  ;  Mirabeau,  however,  is  the  one 
genius  who  can  control  or  guide  that 
which  men  already  call  the  Kevolution. 
The  Court  catches  at  the  hope  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  do  something  in  the 
w'ay  of  compromise  for  royal  prerogative 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  the  queen  makes 
secret  overtures  to  him  which  seem  to 
promise  some  result.  But  the  thread 
snaps  suddenly.  Death  has  claimed 
him,  and  a  lew  weeks  later  the  Iloyal 
family  attempt  the  lucLless  flight  to 
Varennes,  to  seek  help  and  shelter  with 
the  stranger — a  deep  affront  to  the  na¬ 
tion — after  which  their  position  is  truly 
pitiable.  The  king  has  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  constitution  brought  him  for 
signature  on  the  14th  of  Sejttember; 
an<l  then  the  Assembly,  its  work  accom¬ 
plished,  dissolves  itself  amid  illumina¬ 
tions  of  Paris,  and  the  new'  Legislative 
Assembly — a  far  more  republican  body 
than  its  p.  cdecessor — is  elected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  tiew  Constitution, 
and  sits  eleven  months,  till  it  gives  w’.ay 
to  a  National  Convention.  But  long  be¬ 
fore  the  terrible  days  of  September  and 
the  Convention,  the  young  Tallien  has 
been  rising  into  notoriety.  He  is  twen- 
ty-tw'o  years  of  age,  impassioned,  natu¬ 
rally  eloquent,  and  though  he  flgures  in 
the  pages  of  one  great  historian  of  the 


period  as  “  red-haired,  gloomy  Dis,”  Ins 
own  countrymen  spoke  of  him  as  “  le 
beau  Tallien.”  A  somewhat  theatrical 
air  was  natural  to  him,  the  air  too  of 
one  who  felt  himself  born  to  rise  speed¬ 
ily  above  a  subordinate  rt>le ;  so,  from 
correcting  the  press  for  the  MoniUur 
he  has  cotue  to  w’rite  in  it — nay,  to  start 
a  journal  of  his  own,  or,  at  least,  a 
something  betw’cen  a  journal  and  a 
placard,  with  which  he  covers  the  walls 
of  Paris  under  the  attractive  title  of 
Journal  dea  Sana-Cidottea,  which  ex¬ 
pounds  to  all  true  citizens,  their  rights 
and  duties.  It  w.as  a  success,  and  con¬ 
tinued  under  other  names :  IJami  dea 
Citoyeris^  and  finally  Le  Journal  Fra- 
ternel.  In  all  the  sections  of  Paris  there 
is  soon  no  more  active  spirit  than  Tal¬ 
lien.  He  is  elected  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  ;  he  is  the  or.-itor  wdio  heads  its 
deputation  to  the  Assembly,  where  his 
face  and  his  eloquence  were  alike  well 
known  before  he  h:id  a  seat  in  it.  After 
the  2d  of  September,  (iuy  de  Kersaint, 
the  deputy  for  Versailles,  drew’  back  in 
horror  at  the  rivers  of  blood  that  were 
flowing  from  the  prisons,  and  resigned 
with  the  words : 

‘  Si  I’amour  de  mon  pays  m’a  fait  endurer 
le  rnalheur  d’etre  le  collogue  des  pan^yristes 
et  des  proDioteurs  de  ccs  assassinats,  je  veux 
au  muins  ddl'endre  ina  memoire  d’etre  leur 
complice. 

This  more  daring  patriot  took  his 
place.  What  had  been  his  complicity 
in  the  massacres  since  when  the  deed 
was  accomplished  he  joined  the  party 
who  were  their  undoubted  authors? 
Listen  to  his  own  language  when  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Assembly  to  speak  for 
the  Commune  and  give  account  of  its 
acts.  The  commisdoner  Truchot  had 
spoken  first,  declaring  most  of  the  pris¬ 
ons  jto  be  now  empty,  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  dead  (no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
and  eighty-nine  perished),  and  all  the 
debtors  and  women  released.  We  give 
Tallien’s  own  words : 

On  s’est  d’abord  portd  u  I’Abbaye.  Le 
peuple  a  demand^  au  gardicn  lea  rdgistres. 
IjCS  prisonniera  detenus  pour  I'affaire  du  10 
aoiit  et  pour  cau.se  de  fabrication  de  faux  aa- 
aignata  ont  p^ri  sur-le-champ ;  onze  aeiilement 
ont  aauves.  Le  conaeil  de  la  commune  a 
eiivoyd  une  deputation  pour  a’opposer  au 
ddsordre.  Le  procureur  de  la  commune  a’est 
pr^sentd  le  premier,  et  a  employ^  tons  les 
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moyens  qne  lui  eugp^raient  son  eole  et  son 
humanity.  II  ne  put  rien  ga^er,  et  vit  tom- 
ber  a  sea  pieds  plusiotire  vi<‘timea.  De  U  le 
petiple  s’est  portd  au  Chatelet,  oO  les  prison- 
niere  ont  6l6  immo'ds.  A  niinuit  environ, 
on  s’est  porid  &  la  Force.  Nos  commissairea 
a’y  aont  iransport&t  et  ont  fait  ce  qu’ils  ont 
pu  pour  empecher  I’hutel  de  la  Force  d’etre 
pille;  maia  ils  n’ont  pu  arretre  ed  quelque 
aorte  le  juste  vengeance  du  pettple.  Car  nous 
devona  le  dire,  ces  coups  sont  tomb6  sur 
des  fabricateura  de  faux  assignats.  Ce  qui  a 
excitd  la  vengeance  c’est  qu’il  n’y  avait  lu 
que  des  ac^drata  connua. 

And  the  Princease  de  LainbaTIe  ? 
What  was  lier  crime?  And  the  thirty 
helpless  priests  in  one  prison,  and  the 
old  men  and  maidens  of  hi^h  birth, 
who  were  driven  out  into  the  slaughter- 
yard  one  after  another  till  the  swordji  of 
the  murderers  were  blunted,  and  their 
arms  weary  of  the  work  ? 

The  Commune  on  the  3d  accuses  it- 
Bc‘lf  thus : 

La  commune  de  Paris  ae  hate  d’informer 
sea  fr^n-8  de  tous  les  d^partenienta  qu’une 
partie  des  conspirateura  feroces  detenus  dans 
oea  prisons  a  did  niise  i  mort  par  le  peuple ; 
actes  de  justice  qui  lui  ont  paru  indispen- 
sables  pour  retiner  par  la  terreur  les  Idgions 
de  traiires  caches  dans  ces  murs  au  moment 
(Tii  il  allait  marcher  a  I’ennemi,  et  sans  doute 
la  nation  entiere,  apres  la  longue  suite  de 
trahisotia  qui  font  conduite  sur  le  bord  de 
I’abime,  s’empres-sera  d'adopter  ee  moyen  si 
H'cvssaire  au  salut  public.  Signd  Duplain, 
Paris,  Sergeant,  L’Enfant,  Joitrdeuil,  Marat, 
I’ami  du  Peuple. 

But  not  Tallien.  Later,  when  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  shame  of  this  thing  was  more 
deeply  felt,  he  tried  to  eftuce  the  red 
stain  from  his  hand.  When  he  h.ad 
overthrown  the  Terror,  the  name  of  Sej>- 
teinbriseur  was  odious  to  him,  and  he 
both  spoke  and  printed  an  elaborate 
defence,  in  which  he  speaks  of  these 
deplorable  events  as  the  explosion  of 
the  ptpular  feeling  against  traitors  to 
the  Uevolution,  whom  it  w.as  im|)08sible 
to  leave  alive  in  Paris,  when  the  nation 
had  to  send  all  her  armies  to  resist  in¬ 
vasion  from  her  enemies  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  The  march  of  the  Prusshms  on 
Longwi  and  Verdun  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners.  His  own  part  had  been 
to  save  all  the  innocent  that  he  could 
from  the  sword  of  the  assassins.  But 
it  availed  not  entirely  either  then  or 
now’.  In  another  tragedy,  which  the 
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W’orld  witnessed  w'ith  dumb  astonish¬ 
ment,  horror,  and  pity,  a  few  months 
later,  on  the  question  put  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Convention  (National  A!^ 
sembly  no  longer) — “What  punishment 
has  Louis  Capet  ci-devant  king  of  the 
French  incurred  ?  ” — liis  vote  was  death : 
not  the  famous  “la  mort  sans  phrase” 
of  Sieyes.  Tallien  does  a<ld  a  phrase : 
“  Louis  Capet  a  fait  couler  le  sang  fran- 
cais.”  Had  no  one  else  ?  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  king’s  execution,  Tallien  was 
elected  one  of  the  Committee  of  Pnl)lio 
Safety.  This  Council  of  Ten,  who.se 
decrees  are  secret,  swift  and  inexorable 
as  those  of  the  renowned  Ten  of  Venice, 
is  a  dictatorship  W’ithout  a  dictator, 
with  Marat  for  a  conscience.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  M«»ntagnar<l8 :  it 
governs  the  Convention,  and  proclaims 
the  extermination  of  Girondiu.s,  aristo¬ 
crats,  and  moderates.  The  provinces 
were  the  stronghold  of  the  Gironde, 
and  when  they  had  given  up  the  un¬ 
equal  contest  in  Paris,  the  chiefs,  de¬ 
clared  hors  Ut  loi.,  retreated  to  the  large 
towns  before  their  party  was  totally 
cru-slied.  These  disaffected  towns  must 
be  regenerated,  say  Ilobespierre  and 
Saint-Just — Bordeaux  first  of  all;  and 
the  task  is  confined  to  Tallien,  Piocon- 
sul  of  the  Kej)ublic,  Ysabeau,  and  Lq- 
coml)e.  The  process  is  indicated  to 
them  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe¬ 
ty — prison,  confiscation,  .and  the  guillo¬ 
tine  ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  real  or  en¬ 
ergy  on  tlieir  i)art  in  carrying  out  these 
instructi<»n8  to  the  letter.  “  La  republic 
est  sauvee  si  on  continue  sur  le  pied  oil 
nous  avons  mis  les  choses  dans  le  Midi. 
Tallien  et  Ysabeau  ont  trop  bien  com¬ 
mence  |>our  retrograder  maintenant,” 
s.nys  Baudot  triumphantly  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  But  a  new'  infiucnco  I’rom  .an 
unexpected  quarter  was  to  check  the 
reign  of  Terror,  first  in  Bordeaux,  and 
finally  cause  the  overturn  of  ils  atithors 
in  Paris.  Tallien  and  La  C.abarrus 
met  again  in  Bordeaux.  In  the  four 
years  since  her  marri.age,  Theresa,  it  is 
said,  h.as  discovered  that  she  is  but  ill 
m.aU‘d  with  M.  le  Marquis,  who  is  an 
old  libertine  and  desper.atc  gamester; 
and  divorce,  as  the  modern  solution  of 
these  domestic  difiiculties,  h.as  l>een  con¬ 
templated  by  her.  Ilow’ever,  he  is  now’ 
in  trouble  since  the  publication  of  the 
terrible  law  against  “  les  suspects,”  and 
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her  womanly  instincts  lead  her  to  help 
him,  if  possible,  to  a  place  of  safety.  So 
M.  and  Mme.  do  'Fontenay  are  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  this  autumn  of  ’93,  not  to  assist 
at  its  regeneration,  but  en  route  for  the 
Pyrenees,  over  which  the)’’  ho|>e  to  es¬ 
cape  into  Spain,  where  M.  de  Cabarrus 
will  shelter  them.  There  are  various 
legends  about  the  arrest  of  Mme.  Tal- 
lien  more  or  less  incorrect ;  her  own 
.version  of  it,  as  related  by  her  <langhter, 
Mmo.du  Hallay,  to  M.  Houssaye,  we  may 
presume  to  be  the  true  one.  She  be¬ 
trayed  herself  by  a  generous  impru¬ 
dence.  They  were  lodging  with  a  brother 
of  her  father’s,  and  there  she  heard  that 
300  unfortun.ate  Bordelaisian  royalists, 
most  of  them  ruined  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  tribunal,  still  anxious  to  escape 
with  their  lives,  had  taken  their  pas¬ 
sage  on  board  an  English  vessel  in  the 
harbor,  but  that,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  captain  had  refused  to  sail,  because 
all  the  pjissage-money  was  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

She  was  indignant,  and  wouhl  listen 
to  no  remonstrance,  but  instantly  set  off 
in  search  of  the  captain,  with  the  3,000 
francs  in  her  hand ;  paid  them  over  to 
him,  and  instead  of  taking  a  receipt  for  the 
money  which  he  offered  her,  said,  “No; 
give  me  the  list  of  your  passengers,” 
w'ith  which  she  returned  proud  and  haj)- 
py.  Unfortunately,  the  capt.ain  <lid  not 
sail  without  relating  to  mon*  thafl  o«ie 
person  on  shore  that  a  beaiitiful  woman — 
evidently  a  “  grande  dame  ” — had  visited 
him,  and  given  him  a  large  sutn.  The 
emigrants  got  off  in  safety,  but  those 
who  were  baulked  of  their  prey  set  them¬ 
selves  on  the  traces  of  the  lady  who  had 
saved  the  aristocrats.  Next  evening, 
going  to  the  theatre,  she  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  and  rudely  handled  ;  but  her 
courage  was  equal  to  any  emergency  :  she 
declared  herself  a  patriot.  “  Look  at  my 
cocarde,  and  you  will  see.  You  are  mis¬ 
taken  :  those  citizens  who  sailed  yester¬ 
day  were  not  contre-revolutiotmaires.” 
“  Well,  give  us  the  list,  for  we  know  you 
have  it.”  And  one  tried  to  force  it  out 
of  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She  repulsed 
him  with  all  her  strength,  and  taking  the 
list,  she  tore  it  with  her  teeth.  “  I  will  not 
give  it  you,  you  m.ay  kill  me  first !  ”  At 
this  instant,  Tallien  stepped  through  the 
crowd,  calmed  them  with  a  sign  of  his 
hand,  and  though  he  had  not  observed 


who  she  was,  his  intention  was  to  release 
the  young  woman  from  her  unmanly 
assailants,  and  let  her  go  in  peace.  But 
he  was  too  late ;  his  colleague  Lacombe 
had  informed  himself  of  the  whole  trans¬ 
action,  and  had  given  an  order  for  the 
formal  arrest  of  the  citoyenne  Fontenay. 
As  t1).at  order  was  e.xecuted,  the  procon¬ 
sul  recognized  the  beautiful  jwisoner.  He 
hurried  to  visit  her  in  the  prison,  trying 
hard  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  an  in¬ 
flexible  judge  and  incorru|)tible  sans¬ 
culotte  ;  but  this  enemy  of  the  Republic 
had  a  strength  mightier  than  he  knew  of. 
Theresa  was  the  lovelie'^t  woman  of  her 
time,  fully  aware  oi  her  charms,  and 
knowing  how  to  use  them  ;  and  now  that 
she  must  either  conquer  this  stern  citizen 
of  twenty-four  or  die,  she  pleaded  for  life 
and  liberty  till  he,  in  his  turn,  sued  for 
love.  M.  Houssaye  gives  us  the  sr’ene 
drawn  from  his  imagination :  we  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  every  reader  to  supply  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  or  hers.  When  it  was  ended, 
and  Tallien  left  the  prison,  the  gaoler, 
not  apjiarently  devoid  of  penetration, 
took  pen  and  paper  and  <le8patched  to 
Robespierre  the  following:  “Tout  le 
monde  trahit  la  republique ;  le  citoyen 
Tallien  fait  gi*&ce  aux  aristocrales,”  Yes, 
Theresa  Cabarrus  was  free,  and  M.  de 
Fontenay  was  at  liberty  also  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  alone.  She  is  to  remain  and 
be  the  Egeria  of  the  Montagne,  .as  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland  had  been  of  tlie  Gironde, 
says  Tallien.  “  I  know  nothing  of  Mon¬ 
tagne  or  Gironde,  I  oidy  know  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  let  me  serve  them,’’  she  replies ;  and 
she  nobly  kept  her  word.  Whether  she 
ever  really  gave  her  he.art  to  Tadlien,  or 
if  indeed  she  was  capable  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  any  one  that  could  survive  loss 
of  ])Ower  and  jdace,  the  after  events  of 
her  career  may  lea<l  us  to  doubt ;  but  if 
she  loved  power,  she  made  a  splendid 
use  of  it.  She  saved  life.  Tallieirs  hotel 
overlooked  the  Place  de  I’^chafaud  at 
Bonleaux,  and  for  this  reason  Theresa 
refused  to  inhabit  it.  He  was  ready  to 
come  to  hers.  “  No,  it  is  not  you,  but 
the  guillotine,  that  must  move and  very 
soon  it  disappeared.  She  had  subjugated 
Ysabi^au  also,  and  savage  Lacombe  al¬ 
most,  till  the  death-lists  were  given  up  to 
the  goddess  of  Pardon.  She  used  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  with  T.allien  :  sometimes 
driving  in  an  open  carriage,  her  exquisite 
beauty  %et  off  by  Grecian  draperies  ;  at 
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other  timefl,  en  Amazotie^  she  would  ad¬ 
dress  the  people,  whose  enthusiastn  for 
her  soon  knew  no  bounds.  While  she 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  preached  a  republic  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  charity,  she  also  encour- 
asred  Tallien  in  lhe/rtfc»/w(7c  grand  seig¬ 
neur  that  were  natural  to  him  ;  and  his 
proconsulship  for  a  time  was  distiuguish- 
e<l  by  anything  rather  than  republican 
simplicity  of  living.  How  the  means  for 
this  were  provided — whether  the  c<)nfi8- 
cations  had  anything  to  do  with  it — is  not 
stilted  ;  indeed,  in  all  jnatters  of  fact  or 
dates  in  these  biographies,  M.  Iloussaye’s 
omissions  cannot  be  too  much  regretted. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  at  Bordeaux 
men  of  sterner  stuff  to  criticise  such  a 
falling  away,  and  to  report  to  Kobe^ 
pierre.  Jullien  w’rites: 

There  are  singular  political  details  about  La 
Fontenay,  and  Bordeaux  seems  to  be  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  intrigue  and  plunder  (gasjnWtgc). 
We  must  restore  the  people  to  tlie  sincere 
love  of  the  real  virtues  of  tlie  Republic. 

So  Tallien  is  recalled,  and  Bordeaux 
must  once  more  undergo  the  process  of 
regeneration,  and  the  Revolution  con¬ 
tinue,  in  the  words  of  Vergniaud,  like 
Saturn,  “  to  devour  her  own  children.” 

During  .an  eventful  fortnight,  from  the 
22d  of  March,  1794,  to  the  .'Id  of  A]»ril, 
Tallien,  recalled  to  Paris  by  Roliesjtierre, 
presided  over  the  Convention.  Such 
was  doubtless  far  from  the  intention  of 
Robespierre  in  recalling  him,  but  he 
found  his  former  disciple  more  irrepres¬ 
sible  since  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
authority,  and  more  eloquent  than  ever. 
Many  a  lance  was  broken  between  them 
in  debate — forerunners  of  a  strife  d  fou^- 
trance  yet  to  come.  But  the  stonn 
w’as  to  break  first  on  other  heads — 
Hubert,  La  Fayette,  Dumouriez,  .and 
Petion  have  been  denounced  as  traitors 
to  the  Republic,  and  have  fallen  ;  but 
the  cry  is  still  “  Plots !  ”  More  con¬ 
spiracies,  and  the  Dantonists  are  next 
su8|H*cted.  Danton,  the  most  colossal 
figure  of  the  Revolution  perhaps,  when 
he  hears  that  his  turn  is  coming,  growls 
out,  “  Ils  n’oseront,”  and  goes  quietly 
to  bed.  But  he  was  arrested  before 
morning,  with  Camille  Desmoulins,  who, 
in  his  light  mocking  vein,  has  ventured 
to  print  in  his  Vieux  Cordelier  th.at  w’eek, 
“  Hier  il  y  eut  un  miracle  a  Paris — un 


homme  est  mort  dans  son  lit.”  The 
miracle  was  not  repeated  in  his  case, 
for  he  and  Danton  were  both  guillotin¬ 
ed  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  same  day 
we  find  Theresa  Cabarrus,  ci-devant 
Marquise  de  Fontermy,  imaking  a  lengthy 
and  eloquent  exiiosition  before  the 
Convention  of  her  republican  and 
evangelistic  views  and  sentiments,  be¬ 
ginning,  “  Citoyens  representants,  puis- 
que  la  morale  est  plus  que  jamais  k 
I’ordre  du  jour,”  etc.  etc.,  entreating 
that  women,  now  .adorned  with  the  noble 
title  of  citoyennes^  may  be  allowed  to 
find  some  ivork  to  do  for  the  State  in 
training  the  young  and  in  alleviating  the 
suffin  ings  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and 
concluding : 

Celle  qui  vous  adresse  en  ce  moment 
rhonimage  de  ses  pen.s^es  est  jeune,  ftgdc  de 
vingtans;  elle  est  mere,  elle  u’est  plus  d|K)use  : 
toute  son  ambition,  tout  son  bonheur  seruit 
d’etre  une  des  premieres  u  se  livrer  a  ces 
donees,  u  ces  ravi.ssantes  fonctions.  Daignez 
accueillir  son  veeu  le  plus  ardent,  et  que  p.ir 
vous  ce  voeu  devienne  celui  de  toute  la 
France. 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  the 
presidency  of  Robert  Lindet,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Tallien  in  the  chair ;  it  was  loud¬ 
ly  applauded,  but  there  were  perhaps 
some  sceptics.  At  any  rate  she  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  show  the  world  these 
virtues  in  practice.  A  few  days  later 
]{ol)«spierre  desires  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  arrest  her,  and  their  de¬ 
cree  of  the  ;hl  Prairial,  signet!  by  Ibibes- 
ierre,  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  dTler- 
ois,  ami  Barrfcre,  orders  la  ‘'nommdc 
Cabarrus,  fille  d’nn  banquier  espagnol,  et 
femme  du  nomine  Fontenay,  ex-conseil- 
ler  au  Parlement  de  Paris,  sera  mise  en 
6tat  d\arre8tation,  et  sera  mise  au  se¬ 
cret.”  Robespierre  dared  not  yet  strike 
Tallien  himself,  but  by  this  crafty  and 
cruel  blow  he  felt  that  his  enemy  would 
be  tamed  under  his  hnn<l :  meanwhile 
his  spies  watched  day  and  night,  and 
one  emissary  was  sent  to  Theresa  at  La 
Force,  to  offer  her  lilierty  on  condition 
that  she  would  sign  a  declaration  of  Tal- 
lien’s  treason  again.st  the  Republic  at 
Bordeaux.  “  I  am  only  twenty  years 
old,  but  I  would  rather  die  twenty 
times,”  was  her  reply,  so  she  remained 
in  her  dungeon. 

Some  say  her  arrest  took  place  in  a 
friend’s  house  at  Versailles,  others  that 
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it  was  at  Fontenay  les  Roses,  her 
ex-husband’s  chilteau.  In  lier  latter 
days,  when  slie  was,  perhaps,  fjiven  to 
emhellishinfj  a  little  the  sufhciently 
striking  incidents  of  her  life,  she  used  to 
relate  the  circumstances  much  as  the 
public  went  to  see  them  dramatized  in 
a  tragi-comedy  at  the  Gaiete  in  ISHO. 
Madame  de  Fontenay  give.s  a  f5te  at 
Fontenay  les  Ro.ses;  Robespierre,  with 
his  bine  coat  and  his  |)erpetual  boiupiet, 
is  the  favored  guest.  She  relates  to  him 
the  triumpiis  of  clemency  at  Hordeaux  ; 
he,  inovetl  to  tears,  declares  that  the 
gods  are  no  longer  athirst,  that  the  pris¬ 
on  doors  shall  be  opened,  and  that  the 
reign  of  peace  and  fraternal  love  is  be¬ 
ginning.  They  embrace,  they  dance, 
juid  when  Robespierre  retires,  Madame 
exclaims,  “  We  are  saved !  lie  is  tlie 
most  just  of  men  !  ”  General  congratu¬ 
lations  ami  rejoicings,  but  gens  d’arnjes 
break  in  on  the  scene  ;  they  have  a  com¬ 
mission,  signed  Robespierre^  to  arrest 
the  hostess.  She  was  many  weeks  a 
j)risoner ;  first,  au  secret  at  La  Force, 
then  at  Les  Cannes,  where  she  share<l 
the  same  cell  with  Jos6phine  Reauhar- 
nais  and  the  Duchesse  d  Aiguillon,  then 
a  second  lime  at  I..a  F orce,  and  during 
all  these  T.'illien,  unable  to  effect  her  re¬ 
lease,  and  trembling  lest  every  hour 
might  ])rove  her  last,  watched  the  daily 
I)roce8sion  of  victims,  Fou<piier-Tinville’s 
fournees^  as  they  were  called,  go  from  the 
prisons  to  the  lJarri6re  du  Tione  where 
Sanson’s  work  was  done,  and  mtslitated 
how  best  he  might  effect  the  deliverance 
of  the  woman  he  love«l,  and  save  France 
from  the  Terror  that  was  weighing  down 
all  men’s  spirits.  Never  were  there  more 
women  in  the  death-carts:  as  Thermidor 
approaches,  the  guillotine  goes  faster, 
and  still  no  remedy  is  found.  It  is  true 
Robespierre  has  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  the  nation  that  the  French  peojile  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  litre  Supreme,  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  the  bodies 
of  countless  citizens  are  thrown  into  pits 
full  of  (piicklimo,  the  gutters  run  con¬ 
stantly  with  human  bloo<l,  and  at  Meu- 
don,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  Uinnery  for  hu¬ 
man  skins.  Shall  an  Utrc  Supreme  look 
on  much  longer  and  keep  silence? 

In  her  second  incarceration  at  La 
F'orce  Theresa  was  not  so  rigidly  kept 
au  secret:  indeed,  some  alleviations, 
probably  procured  by  Tallien’s  influence, 


began  to  be  allowed  her.  In  the  ev¬ 
enings  she  was  taken  down  into  a  small 
court  of  the  prison  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  for  an  hour,  and  there  one  day,  as 
she  was  p.acing  up  and  down,  a  stone 
suddenly  fell  at  her  feet.  She  instantly 
picked  It  up,  and  saw  that  a  note  was 
att.ached  to  it,  but  did  not  dare  to  un¬ 
fold  it  then  or  attempt  to  read  it,  but 
had  to  hide  it  and  wait  through  .all  the 
hours  of  darkness  in  her  cell,  till  in  the 
first  rays  of  dawn  she  e.agerly  deciphered 
these  words  from  Tallien :  “  I  am 

watching  <tver  you ;  every  evening  you 
will  go  into  the  court  at  nine,  and  I 
shall  be  near  you.”  For  eight  days  she 
had  this  comfort,  but  then  the  gaolers 
were  forbidden  by  Robespierre’s  i>olice 
to  allow  her  to  go  out  any  more.  But 
she  must  have  had  a  friend  among  them, 
or  how  did  she  contrive  to  send  T.allien 
one  most  significant,  though  silent  mes¬ 
sage?  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  Ther¬ 
midor  he  saw  glittering  on  his  Uible  a 
little  S]>anish  dagger  th.at  belonged  to 
Theresa  Cabarrus,  and  which  some  un¬ 
seen  hand  had  placed  there  during  the 
night.  He  understood  its  meaning,  and 
placing  it  within  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
went  out.  It  is  said  that  outside  of  the 
commune,  as  he  saw  four  cart-loads  of 
victims  ]»as8  that  day,  he  met  Robes¬ 
pierre  !ind  David  the  ])ainter,  walking 
together,  and  that  he  told  the  former 
ho  had  a  request  to  make  to  him.  He 
entreated  him  to  let  the  horrid  spectacle 
of  women  being  put  to  death  tor  politi¬ 
cal  offences  cease;  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
great  republic  to  strike  such  weak  and 
defenceless  l)eings;  there  was  .also  one 
ill  particular  who  was  unjustly  arrested 
whom  he  wished  to  ple.ad  for  ;  and  then 
his  courage  failed  him  to  name  Theresa, 
and  he  said,  with  a  hesitation  at  which 
Robespierre  smiled  mockingly,  “C’est 
la  citoyenne  Beauharnais.”  “  Je  ne  con- 
nais  pas  la  citoyenne  Beauharnais;  d’ail- 
leurs,  nul  n’est  arr6t6  illogalement,”  was 
the  reply.  Tallien  continued  to  urge 
on  him  mercy  to  the  weaker  sex,  but  in 
vain.  “  Lea  femmes,  tu  ne  les  connais 
pas :  ce  sont  toutes  nos  enuemies ;  elles 
n’aiment  que  les  orgies  de  la  royaut6. 
C’est  par  une  femme  cpie  la  rcpubliipie 
p6rira,”  turning  on  his  heel.  “C’est 
ton  dernier  mot  ?  Eh  bien,  tu  I’as  dit, 
tyran  et  l&che,  c’est  par  une  femme  que 
ta  republiquo  perira,”  was  Tallien’s  re- 
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1‘oinder,  when  out  of  henrinjr  and  sight 
le  took  the  dagger  from  liis  bosom,  and 
swore  on  it  to  perish  or  succeed  in  the 
struggle  coming  on.  It  was  no  secret 
that  Robespierre,  who  lia'd  reduced  the 
Convention  and  the  redoubtable  com¬ 
mittees  to  1k‘  almost  the  passive  execu¬ 
tors  of  his  decrees,  now  aspired  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  power  of  dictator. 
His  immediate  adherents  were,  his 
younger  brother,  Couthon,  Le  Has,  and 
Saint-Just,  his  most  enthusiistic  admirer. 
Tallien,  Barras,  Freron,  Barrere,  Ysa- 
beau,  Collot  d’llerbois,  and  Carnot,  it 
tvas  felt,  would  op]>ose  these  designs  to 
the  Lost;  some  from  motives  ol'i^rsonal 
ambition,  some  from  love  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  all  perlinps  from  the  feeling  that  in 
this  game  the  losers  must  inevitably  pay 
with  their  heads.  When  Saint-Just  had 
been  heard  to  deebtre  to  the  Jar'obins 
that  the  committees  must,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  Republic,  be  replaced  by 
one  man  of  genius,  patriotism,  and 
energy,  as  dictator,  and  that  that  man 
was  KoWspierre,  tlic  only  man  capable 
of  saving  the  State,  they  knew  that  the 
moment  for  action  was  come.  Barras 
is  the  narrator  of  the  counsels  that  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  next  two  days  among  the 
Thermidoriens,  as  the  party  was  after¬ 
wards  called.  On  the  evening  of  the 
Yth  Thermidor,  the  weatlicr  being  op¬ 
pressively  hot,  the  frieuds  dined  toge¬ 
ther  under  tlie  trees  outside  the  Cafe 
I.«dQyen  in  the  Champs  Llysees,  while, 
by  a  ctirious  coincidence,  the  two  RoIjos- 
pierres,  David,  Saint-Just,  and  Le  Bas, 
were  similarly  engaged,  but  in  an  up|>er 
room,  with  close*!  doors,  at  the  same  es¬ 
tablishment.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
and  dusk  fell,  each  party  left  the  Champs 
filysees,  and  both  found  themselves  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  close  to  the  statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  Barras,  without  consulting  his 
friends,  stepped  up  to  Robespierre  and 
addressed  him:  “I  have  the  right  to 
speak  the  truth  to  you  at  the  loot  of 
tliis  statue.  We  have  established  a 
reign  of  Terror,  in  which  we  only  frighten 
one  another;  let  us  cease  such  child's 
plav  and  be  men.”  “  Why  not  ?  I 
matce  no  one  afraid,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
no  one,”  answered  the  would-l)e  dictator, 
coldly.  Tallien  broke  in  with  a  violent 
a|>08trophe  about  the  guillotine,  but 
Barras  tried  to  calm  him,  and  said  sev¬ 


eral  complimentary  things  of  all  that 
Robespierre  and  Saint-Just  had  <lone  for 
their  country,  and  Tallien  likewise ;  if 
now  each  would  make  the  sacrifice  of 
private  interests  and  passions  for  the 
common  cause.  David  cldme*!  in,  “  Yea, 
let  us  all  unite  to  sjive  the  vesstd  of  the 
State,  but  let  Rolw'spierre  remain  at  the 
helm.”  “  I  ask  nothing  but  peace,”  said 
the.  latter,  “but  it  is  only  true  republi¬ 
cans  who  must  be  the  masters  of  the 
situation.”  “Are  you  not  absolute  mas¬ 
ter  everywhere  ?”  exclaims  Tallien,  an¬ 
grily  ;  “  when  I  say  you,  I  mean  the 
Moiitagne,”  he  added.  “\o,”  said 
Robespierre  ;  “  it  is  just  there  that  I  find 
most  traitors.”  “  Name  them,”  cries 
Barras.  “  We  have  heard  that  you 
have  a  list;  show  it  to  us.”  An«l  then, 
from  an  extraordinary  impulse  of  fnink- 
ness,the  only  one  on  reconl  in  his  career, 
he  pulle<l  from  his  pocket  the  verypa|>er. 
“  Let  it  l>e  torn  now,”  sai<l  Fr6ron  ;  “  wo 
are  all  to  be  good  republicans,  and  we 
swear  to  suppress  the  guillotine.”  'Hie 
first  name  on  it  wasTallien’s  ;  then  came 
Barras,  Fouche,  Thuriot,  Fr6ron,  R<>- 
vere,  then  an  initial  C.,that  might  mean 
Carnot  d’IIerb«»i8,  or  Ch6nier.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  tyrant  should 
have  thus  shown  his  hand,  and  the  old 
account  of  the  matter  was  that  one  day, 
when  he  was  dining  at  Clichy  with 
Barrere,  Carnot,  pa.ssing  through  the 
ante-room,  searched  the  pockets  of 
Robespierre’s  over<‘oat,  and  read  the 
names  of  the  doomed  ones,  forty  in  num¬ 
ber,  his  own  among  them ;  but  Barras 
Bi>eaks  both  as  one  of  the  actors  ami 
witnesses  of  this  extraordinary’  scene  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Tallien 
was  the  first  to  break  silence:  “Since 
you  have  shown  us  our  names,  you  mean 
to  efface  them,  because  you  believe  that 
union  w’ill  be  strength.  Tell  us  your 

t)rogramme.”  lie  harangued  them  in  a 
ong  speech  almut  the  critical  state  of 
affairs,  and  proposed  to  take  Tallien  and 
his  friends  into  confidence  if  they  would 
unite  with  him  in  effecting  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  At  the 
last  moment  Tallien  begge<l  the  liberty 
of  La  Fonten.ay.  “Never,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “For  her  you  betrayed  the  Re¬ 
public  at  Bordeaux ;  she  leads  you  like 
a  child.”  “  La  Foutenay  is  my  wife, 
and  I  will  have  her  set  free  this  very 
evening;  and  if  blood  you  must  have, 
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take  our  heads,”  shouted  Tallien,  and 
broke  away  from  the  ’group.  He  was 
desperate,  for  that  afternoon  Tlteresa 
had  found  means  to  send  him  tliese 
words,  since  the  d.agger  three  days  be¬ 
fore  had  produced  no  effect : — 

De  la  Force,  le  7  thermi(for.  La  citoycnno 
Fontenay  an  citoyen  Tallien,  rue  de  la  Poule. 
L'administrateur  de  police  sort  d’ici:  il  est 
veim  ra’annoncer  que  deTuain  je  moiiterai 
an  tribunal,  c’est  4  dire  sur  rdohafaud.  Cela 
ressemble  bion  f>eii  au  rcve  que  j’ai  fait  cette 
nuit :  Roljospierre  n’existait  plus  et  les  prisons 
<?tjiient  ouvertes.  .  .  .  Mais,  grace  a  votre 
iiisignc  lachet^,  il  ne  se  trouvera  bientut  plus 
personne  en  France  capable  de  rdalisur. 

Tallien  had  replied: — 

Soyez  aussi  prudente  (^ue  j’aurai  de  cour¬ 
age  ;  inais  calrnez  votre  tele. 

HolK*8pierre  sjioke  in  the  Convention 
on  the  8th  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  master,  describing  his 
own  services  ami  zeal  for  the  State,  only 
to  read  in  the  faces  of  his  attdience  that 
he  had  spoken  in  vain.  'I'he  next  day 
Tallien,  whose  elo(pience  was  of  a  difter- 
ent  sort,  broke  in  on  Saint-.! ust,  was  en- 
coiirageri,  went  on  ;  denounced  him  and 
his  chief  as  traitoi-s  and  munlerers,  and 
was  apjdauded  to  the  echo.  In  vain 
Robespierre  tried  to  sjieak  or  to  be 
heard  ;  cries  of  “  A  has  le  tyran  !  ”  tilled 
the  hall.  His  adversary  has  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  say,  “  I  have  armed  myself  with 
a  dagger  to  pierce  the  heart  of  this 
Cromwell,  if  the  Convention  does  not 
decree  his  arrest and  he  is  still  more 
applauded.  The  arrest  is  decreed  tvith- 
out  a  dissentient  voice,  also  that  of 
(.'oulhon,  Le  lias,  and  Saint-Just.  The 
bitterness  of  death  was  tasted  then.  It 
is  needless  to  follow  them  to  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  whose  last  victims  they  were.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  had  expired,  and  Mmo. 
Tallien  left  her  prison,  to  become  for  a 
season,  as  Notre  Dame  de  Therrnidor, 
the  queen  and  the  idol  of  Parisian  so¬ 
ciety.  For  now  that  ])eople  feel  their 
beads  to  be  safe  on  their  shoulders,  so¬ 
ciety  is  once  again  possible,  and  a 
jeuuesse  dorte  hastens  to  claim  its  priv¬ 
ileges.  It  is  weary  of  gloom  and  terror¬ 
ism,  of  talk  about  virtue  and  Sjmrt'i, 
it  longs  to  feast,  to  dance,  to  ride  splen¬ 
did  horses,  to  sun  itself  in  the  smile  of 
beauty,  to  pl.ay  high.  Enormous  for- 
tum‘s  have  found  their  way  rajiidly  into 
new  hands.  Magnificent  hotels,  with 


gorgeous  furniture  and  cellars  of  (choicest 
wines,  have  passed  to  self-made  men : 
sh.all  they  not  enjoy  these  things  ?  The 
“  Let  useat  .and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die  ”  of  sullen  despair  is  gone,  and  now 
it  is  “  Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  ilance  to¬ 
day,  and  to-morrow*,  and  to-morrow, 
still  seek  new  ways  of  killing  time 
and  sjiending  money  ;  ”  and  accordingly 
in  this  reaction  all  Paris  dances — 
d.ances  as  if  it  never  could  make  up 
for  lost  time,  dances  over  graves, 
dances  w*ith  crape  on  the  sleeve  at  the 
Ral  des  Victimes,  where  the  admission  is 
the  loss  of  a  relative  by  the  guillotine. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowi*8t,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  seems  seized 
with  a  dancing  mania :  a  lucrative  lime 
for  fiddlers,  one  w’ould  say,  w’hen  there 
are  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  places  for  dancing  in  Paris.  And 
what  dancing !  exclaims  the  older  gen¬ 
eration.  No  longer  stately  minuets, 
eontre-rlanse,  or  (juadrille,  but  the  Her¬ 
man  waltz,  in  which  women,  far  too 
scantily  clad  for  former  notions  of  de¬ 
cency,  are  whirle<l  about  in  their  part¬ 
ners’  arms  till  they  almost  drop  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  If  we  go  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  day,  the  pamphlets,  the  caricatures, 
Les  petitex  and  other  contem- 

poniry  notices  of  the  manners  and  mor¬ 
als  of  this  society,  it  is  a  thing  to  shud¬ 
der  at,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard 
to  repress  a  smile.  Perhaj»s  the  closest 

Iiarallel  to  it  might  have  iietm  found  in 
■'ifth  Avenue,  N’ew  York,  among  the 
shoddy  aristocracy  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war.  In  Mme.  Tallien’s  salons  nat¬ 
urally  its  as|>ect  was  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  To  her  great  be.auty  she  adiled 
wit  and  grace,  and  the  external  refine¬ 
ment  ami  polish  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
Mme.  Sophie  Hay,  who  was  a  fre<iuent 
guest,  describes  her  circle  thus : — 

Ainsi,  e'est  dans  le  salon  de  Mme.  Tallien 
qne  s’opdra  la  renaissance  de  tout  ce  qui  fai- 
sait  autrefois  la  rdnoinmde  et  le  charme  des 
salons  de  Paris.  Les  dmigrds  rentrds  y  ramen- 
erent  cette  politesse  exquise,  cette  conver¬ 
sation  simple  et  de  bon  godt  dont  le  secret 
commen(,‘ait  4  se  perdre.  Les  pens  de  lettres, 
si  lonptemps  muets,  y  discutaient  de  nouveau 
sur  des  sujets  lit^draires ;  les  artistes  y  retrou- 
vaient  les  inspirations  trop  lonptemps  dtouf- 
fd<-8  par  la  Terreur;  les  blesses  de  tous  les 
partis  y  recevaient  une  douce  hospitalite. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  drawings  and 
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engravings  of  the  time  to  see  how  soci¬ 
ety  clothed  itself^ — a  fact  not  without  sig- 
niticancc.  Place  aiix  daines.  First  the 
wig  ;  hair  was  cheap  w’hile  the  guillo¬ 
tine  continued  in  operation,  and  every 
variety  of  coiffure  was  necessary  for  the 
toilette  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  Mine. 
Tallien  had  thirty  fremiques,  all  blonde, 
la  Titus,  a  la  Victiinc,  «S:c.  &c. ;  but 
one  day  she  appeared  as  a  brunette,  and 
black  hair  instantly  came  into  vogue. 
No  silks  or  stuffs  which  are  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  conceal  the  form,  could  be  en¬ 
dured  in  these  classic  days.  Nothing  but 
finest  gauze,  lawn,  or  muslin,  innocent 
of  starcli,  for  the  robe  d  la  Grecque, 
which  only  Nancy  was  supposed  to  bo 
able  to  cut  and  Mine.  Tallien  to  wear  in 
perfection.  The  Terror  has  its  sans-culot- 
tes,  the  Directory  has  its  sans-chemises. 
“  VoiU  plus  de  deux  inille  ans  que  les 
femmes  portent  des  chemises;  cela  est 
d’nne  vetustea  perir,”  w'rites  a  joartia- 
liste  dt'«  inodes  of  the  |>erio<l,  and  the 
venerable  garment  was  discardeil  for  a 
■week  by  the  esprits  forts  of  the  sex, 
when,  by  the  example  of  Mine,  llamelin, 
the  chemise  became  again  d  Cordre  da 
jour. 

These  transparencies  are  necessarily 
fatal  to  health  in  the  severity  of  north¬ 
ern  winters,  but  when  did  a  Parisian 
belle  cx)nsi«ler  any  sacrifice  to  fashion  too 
great  ?  “  Plus  la  femme  est  nue,  |»lus 

elle  est  habillee,”  is  their  motto,  quoted 
from  the  Greeks :  beautiful  arms  are  ba¬ 
red  to  the  shoulder,  where  a  riband  and 
a  single  cameo  support  the  corsage; 
shoes  and  stockings  give  place  to  san¬ 
dals,  ami  the  prisoner  of  Bordeaux  and 
la  Force  used  to  show  the  guests  in  her 
salons  what  she  called  the  marks  of  the 
rats’  teeth  on  her  extjuisite  loot,  where 
they  could  only  perceive  the  pressure  of 
the  ruby  rings  on  her  toes.  The  dress 
of  the  iiohler  sex  had  been  for  a  moment 
a  matter  of  grave  public  delilieration,  and 
to  David  the  task  of  inventing  a  suita¬ 
ble  costume  for  a  jiatriot  was  intrusted, 
lie  had,  we  believe,  an  inspiration  on 
the  subject,  which,  when  executed  by 
the  tailors.  Talma  was  public-spirited 
enough  to  exhibit  on  his  tine  |>erson,  and 
was  Uooteil  as  a  lunatic  in  the  Palais 
Royal  on  its  first  and  last  apjiearance. 
To  whom,  therefore,  the  credit  of  the 
habit  earrt  .,  and  other  monstro.sities  of  a 
gentlemau’s  costume  during  the  Direct- 


[May, 

ory  is  due,  we  cannot  say,  but  surely  at 
no  period  did  th&  male  biped  look  more 
thoroughly  ungainly  and  ridiculous.  The 
Incroyable  wore  a  co.at  “  carre  comine 
quatre  planches,”  with  collar  up  to 
his  ears,  an  immense  cravat  rolled 
round  and  round  the  throat,  suggesting 
goitre  or  some  such  afiliction ;  he  car¬ 
ried  a  short  knotty  stick,  he  abjured 
powder,  fine  linen,  or  lace  ;  the  calotte 
•was  worn  studiously  wrinkled  and  ill- 
fitting,  but  while  he  tries  to  poser  for  a 
I  lercules  of  strength,  his  latest  affectation 
is  an  inability  to  pronounce  several  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

But  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
passing  follies  it  is  time  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  us:  we 
hardly  dare  c.all  her  our  heroine,  she 
lacked  morals  for  that ;  and  though  many 
of  the  anecdotes  of  the  time  were  scan¬ 
dalous  and  calumnious  enough,  there  are 
passages  in  her  life  where  an  admiring 
liiograjiher  is  temjited  to  touch  very 
slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
or,  looking  at  her  many  amiable  points 
and  wonderful  power  of  charming,  to 
exclaim  with  a  poet  of  our  day  : — 


A<ld  but  that  other  (irac<\ 

Bo  good :  wliy  lack  what  the  angeU  vaunt  7 

Constancy  or  modesty,  however,  w’ero 
not  ])lants  likely  to  flourish  in  the  atinos- 

Iiliere  she  lived  in,  where  marriage  lies 
lad  lost  all  their  sanctity,  and  divorce 
was  resorteil  to  so  frequently  and  on  so 
slight  pretexts,  that  jieople  were  said  to 
change  their  matrimonial  partners  as 
quickly  as  if  life  were  but  a  contre-danse. 
Theresa  Cabarrus  was  divorced  both 
in  law  .and  in  fact  from  her  first  husband 
when  she  left  the  prison  at  Bordeaux ; 
and  w’e  are  left  to  infer  that  she  and  Tal¬ 
lien  became  man  and  wife,  by  whatever 
scant  ceremonies  and  maimed  rites  such 
bonds  were  then  entered  into,  during  the 
period  of  his  reign  there,  for  we  have 
heard  him  call  her  his  wife  in  the  la.st  in¬ 
terview  with  Robcsjiierre.  As  Mine. 
Tallien,  she  ■was  the  queen  of  society,  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  Directory  ;  but 
who  was  king  ?  For  a  very  short  jieriod 
Tallien  at  least  was  the  queen’s  consort, 
but  soon  it  seems  as  if  she  and  Barras 
suited  one  another  better  in  tastes  and 
inclination.  Barras  lovetl  pleasure, 
pomp,  and  show  ;  Tallien  had  loved  the 
Revolution  for  its  own  sake,  for  action, 
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Btir,  and  strife— its  tumults  and  eonspir- 
acies  were  hw  element;  now  it  Ls  ebb 
tide  with  him,  and  Fate  will^oun  leave 
him  higli  and  dry,  past  use  or  service, 
when  Liberty  and  the  Republic  are  no 
longer  words  to  conjure  with,  and  other 
men  with  other  aims  liave  become  the 
nia.sters  of  the  situation.  Ami  tlie  woman 
wliom  he  had  made  his  idol,  his  con¬ 
science  (Ills  Egeria,  he  called  her),  with 
her  quick  instincts,  saw  and  felt  this 
sooner  perhaps  than  any  one  else.  Hut  in 
the  first  years  after  Thermidor  she  was 
still  at  his  side  in  the  delicious  Chau- 
iniere  du  Cours-la-Reine,  where  a  bril¬ 
liant  circle  gathered  round  them — liar- 
ras,  Frcron,  Sieves,  Chenier,  and  llochc 
were  there,  Ouvrard,  Mine,  de  Stael,  and 
the  young  lionaparte ;  beantiful  women 
too,  for  the  hostess  could  not  fear  a  rival 
even  in  Mine.  Reeamier  or  Mine.  Vis¬ 
conti.  When,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
his  memorable  victory  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Jacobins  attacked  Tallien,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  treason  to  the  Republic, 
and  decreeing  his  exclusion  from  their 
body,  Theresa  went  with  Freron  and 
Thionville  and  closed  the  club  doors, 
carrying  oft'  the  keys  in  triumph — a  feat 
which,  says  M.  lloussiiye,  caused  Pitt  to 
exclaim,  “  This  woman  is  capable  of 
shutting  the  gates  of  hell  itself” — a  say¬ 
ing  probably  as  apocryphal  as  the  gold 
and  intrigues  of  the  said  Pitt,  which  loom 
so  large  in  the  imaginations  of  French¬ 
men  even  to  this  day.  In  ’95  Tallien 
was  at  Quiberon  with  Iloche,  and  led 
the  troops  of  the  Republic  when  they 
Huceessfully  repulsed  the  landing  of  the 
hniyres  under  the  English  ctmvoy  of 
ships.  He  returned  to  find  his  enemies 
actively  |iIotting  against  him,  and  Par¬ 
ras  defending  him  in  the  Convention, 
whose  end  was  so  near  at  hand.  Yet 
when  that  end  came,  and  the  new  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  were  formed,  with  the  e.v- 
ecutive  or  directory  of  live,  Barras’  name 
is  first,  and  Tallien’s  is  not  found  among 
them.  It  is  impo^sible  not  to  ]»ity  this 
man  when  he  woke  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  in  public  affairs  his  part  was  play¬ 
ed  out  and  his  influence  was  gone,  but 
that  his  Egeria  looked  on  him  in  the 
light  of  an  iiicumlirance,  a  weight  to 
drag  her  down  from  the  heights  of  fame 
and  popularity,  from  which  slie  resolved 
not  to  desceml  with  him.  His  fortune 
and  credit  too  were  both  gone;  what 


remained  ?  He  did  not  complain,  but  in 
June  ’98,  when  Bonaparte  was  prepa¬ 
ring  to  sail  for  Egypt,  he  a.sked  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  scientific  explorer!  So  the 
sword  of  the  once  terrible  Proconsul  of 
the  Republic  was  exchanged  for  a  barom¬ 
eter  and  a  case  of  inathematicid  in¬ 
struments,  and  he  set  out  to  measure 
the  Pyramids,  a  sad  and  silent  man 
henceforth.  One  letter  to  his  wife, 
dated  from  Rosetta,  M.  Houssaye  prints 
at  the  end  of  his  volume :  it  breathes  no 
reproaches,  only  the  tenderest  affection 
and  remembrances  of  her  and  home. 
When  in  1801,  unable  to  endure  the  in¬ 
sults  of  General  Meiiou,  he  returned  to 
France,  it  was  to  find  the  Chaumiere  no 
longer  home,  and  its  mistress  gone  to 
inhabit  a  beautiful  hotel  with  fabulous 
gardens  in  the  Rue  Babyloiie,  of  which 
Ouvrard  had  one  day  presented  her 
with  the  key.  She  obtained  her  second 
divorce,  and  enqmwered  Ouvrard  to 
offer  the  unhappy  husband  the  Chaumi¬ 
ere  imd  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand 
livres,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  were 
rejected.  He  was  penniless  and  applied 
to  Fouch6  and  Talleyrand:  the  former 
owed  him  his  life,  and  now  repaid  the 
service  with  the  post  of  Consul  of  France 
at  Alicant.  How  long  exactly  it  was 
held  wo  know  not,  but  wo  know  that 
he  lived  to  return  poor,  broken  in  health 
and  almost  blind,  to  Paiis,  to  be  visited 
by  the  Princess  of  Chimay,  and  to 
receive  her  charity.  The  biographer 
says : 

Tallien  avait  pardonn^,  parce  qu’il  avait  re- 
connu  que  c’dtaitsa  faute  a  lui  et  non  sa  faute 
&  elle  :  il  accepta  une  chambre  au  soleil  et  un 
arbre  pour  se  mettro  a  I’ombre. 

He  loved  much,  so  possibly  he  forgave 
much,  but  into  his  heart  he  allowed  none 
to  look ;  he  hatl  at  le.ast  enough  of  the 
Roman  in  him  to  fold  his  mantle  over  .all 
its  wounds  and  to  die  in  silence.  He 
sold  his  books,  his  last  possession,  one 
by  one,  for  he  could  see  to  read  them  no 
longer,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of 
procuring  bread.  It  is  said  that  his 
condition  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Louis  XVHI.,  the  king  sent  M.  Decaze 
to  visit  him  and  oft'er  a  small  pension 
which  he  was  too  poor  to  refuse  ;  but  he 
died  before  it  came.  Probably  this  was 
the  last  and  overflowing  drop  in  his  cup 
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of  bittomess.  An  old  Almanach  de 
Gotha  might  tfll  us,  though  her  bio¬ 
grapher  does  not,  at  what  date  Theresa 
Cabarrus  contraoted  her  third  marriage 
with  Joseph  de  Caraman,  Prince  de  Clii- 
may,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  whose 
exquisite  violin-playing  had  aifonled  him 
a  means  of  subsistence  in  the  days  of  the 
emigration.  At  the  Restoration  he  in¬ 
herited  large  estates  in  France  from  an 
uncle ;  he  was  Grand  d’Kspagrie,  Premier 
Pair  d'llainaut,  and  Chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  This,  says 
M.  Iloiissave  enthusiastically,  “  was  the 
true  marriage,  her  true  husband,  ami 
she  was  the  good  angel  of  the  family  ;  ” 
but  on  what  vicissitmles  she  may  have 
experienced  in  the  interval  he  is  silent 
— either  from  igmirance  or  discretion. 
Perhaps  we  may  conjecture  that  for  a 
moment  before  she  took  safe  root  in  that 
jirincely  house  which  she  was  to  adorn 
till  her  death,  she  may  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  pos.sihlc  abyss  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  at  least  an  expression  in  a 
letter  of  hers  in  the  CatcUogae  C/utracay, 
No.  252, 

8  vend^miaire,  an  ix  (1802),  relative  a  une 
harpe  qu’elle  veut  vendre,  “  pui.-que  la  fortune 
me  traite  depuis  longteiiips  couime  mes  ancLua 
amis,” 

almost  looks  as  if  she  had  felt  the  pinch 
of  |>overty.  At  Chimay  she  organized  a 
graceful  and  stately  exi.stence  ;  artists, 
poets,  and  musicians  formed  her  little 
court.  She  loved  Uijout'r  la  comhlie  to 
an  appreciating  audience,  who  applauded 
her  in  the  rdles  of  the  incomparable 
Mdlle.  M.ars.  She  kept  her  beauty  to 
old  .age,  and  continued  to  stmly  dress 
as  one  ofthe  tine  arts  to  the  la^t:  and  when 
in  the  winters  she  use<l  to  appear  in  her 
box  .at  the  theatre  in  Hnissels  with  her 
three  daughters,  she  was  said  to  look 
more  like  their  sister  than  their  mother. 
But  there  was  one  crook  in  the  lot,  one 
bitter  thought  that  poisoned  all  the 
sweets  of  life.  When  the  Prince  de  Chi¬ 
may  went  to  fultil  his  duties  at  court,  he 
went  alone,  for  the  queen  could  not 
be  prevailetl  on  to  receive  a  lady  whose 
anteoeilents  had  l>een  so  notoiious  ;  no 
diplomacy,  no  entreaties,  not  the  interest 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  could 
effect  it — a  ]*oignant  huiniliation,  no 
doubt,  to  one  who  possessed  a  full  share 
of  her  sex’s  vanity,  with  perhaps  all  the 


ambition  and  love  of  |>ow’cr  th.at  usually 
belong  to  the  ot?K*r.  Her  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  18,S5,  when  she  died  .at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  From  the  corttemplation 
of  thesi*  <011111,  uneventful,  ami  prosperous 
hatter  «lays  the  imagination  involuntarily 
turns  to  the  death  of  the  man  with  whose 
name  her  fame  in  the  world  is  for  ever 
.associateil,  who  expired  ten  years  earlier 
in  a  humble  garret  near  the  scene  of 
their  former  triumphs,  blind,  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  alone. 


(Continiie<1  fiom  p.im  44S.) 
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Fi\>m  Uie  French  of  Krckmann-Cluitrlao. 

Xll. 

The  city  was  joyful  the  next  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  bring  in  the  night.  A 
numlier  of  men  wdio  came  f'aim  tin*  ram¬ 
parts  about  seven  o’cW-k,  came  down  our 
street  shouting  :  “  They  are  gone !  There 
is  not  a  single  Cossack  to  be  seen  in  the 
dir«*ction  of  (^uatre-Vents,  nor  behind 
the  barracks  of  the  Oak-Forest !  Vive 
V  Emperear  1  ” 

Everybody  ran  to  the  bastions. 

I  bail  op«*ncd  one  of  our  windows, 
and  leaneil  out  in  ray  nightcap.  It  was 
thawing,  the  snow'  was  sliding  from  the 
roofs,  and  tiiat  in  the  street  w’as  melting 
in  the  mud.  Sorle,  who  was  turning  up 
our  be<l,  calleil  to  me:  “Do  shut  the 
window',  Moses  1  We  shall  catch  cold 
from  the  draught  !  ” 

But  I  di<l  not  listen.  T  laughed  as  I 
thought :  “  The  rascals  have  had  enough 
of  my  oM  bars  and  rusty  nails;  they 
have  found  out  that  they  go  a  good  w.ay : 
experiem'e  is  a  good  thing  !  ” 

I  would  havestaye<l  there  till  night  to 
hear  the  neighbors  talk  about  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  Russians,  .and  those 
who  came  from  the  ramparts  c.all  out 
that  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  region.  Some  said  that 
they  might  come  back,- but  that  seemed 
to  me  contniry  to  reason.  It  w:i8  clear 
that  the  villains  wouhl  not  quit  the 
country  at  once,  that  they  would  still 
for  a  long  time  pillage  the  villages,  .and 
live  on  the  peasants;  but  to  believe  th.at 
the  oflic<*rs  wouM  excite  their  men  to 
take  our  city,  or  that  the  soldiers  w  ould 
be  brutes  enough  to  obey  them,  never 
entered  my  head. 
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At  last  Zcffen  came  into  our  room  to 
dresH  the  children,  and  I  shut  the  window. 
A  fjood  tire  roared  in  the  stove.  Sorle 
made  ready  our  breaktast,  wlule  Zefi'en 
washed  her  little  Esdras  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water. 

“  Ah,  now,  if  I  could  hear  from  Bar¬ 
uch,  it  would  all  be  well,”  said  she. 

Little  David  playetl  on  the  floor  with 
S4fel,  and  I  thanked  the  Lord  for  having 
delivered  us  from  the  soouiulrels. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  I  said  to 
my  wife:  “It  has  all  gone  well!  We 
shall  be  shut  up  for  a  while  until  the 
Emperor  has  carried  the  day,  but  they 
wdll  not  tire  upon  us,  they  will  l>e  sat¬ 
isfied  with  blockading  us;  and  bread, 
wine,  meats,  brandies,  will  bo  dearer. 
It  is  the  right  time  for  us  to  sell,  or  else 
we  might  tare  like  the  people  of  Samaria 
when  Ben-lladad  besieged  their  city. 
There  was  a  great  tamiiie,  so  that  the 
hea<l  of  an  ass  sold  for  four-score  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove’s-duiig  for  live  pieces.  It  w.a8 
a  good  price ;  but  still  the  merchants 
were  holding  back,  when  a  noise  of 
chariots  and  horses  and  of  a  great  host 
came  from  heaven,  and  made  the  Syrians 
escape  w'ith  Beu-ll:idad,  and  after  the 
peO|)le  had  pillaged  their  camp,  a  measure 
of  fine  flour  sold  fur  only  a  shekel,  and 
two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel.  So 
let  us  try  to  sell  while  things  are  at  a 
reasonable  ]>rice ;  we  must  seize  the 
lucky  moment.” 

Sorle  assented,  and  after  breakfast  I 
went  down  to  the  cellar  to  go  on  with 
the  mixing. 

Many  of  the  mechanics  had  gone  back 
to  their  work.  Klipfel's  hammer  sounded 
on  his  anvil.  Chauoine  put  back  his  bis¬ 
cuits  into  his  windows,  and  Tribuliu,  the 
druggist,  his  bottles  of  red  ami  blue 
water  behind  his  panes. 

Confidence  was  restored  everywhere. 
The  citizen-gunners  had  taken  otf  their 
uniforms  and  the  joiners  had  come  back 
to  finish  our  counter;  the  noise  of  the 
saw  and  ])lane  filled  the  house. 

Everybody  was  glad  to  return  to  his 
own  business,  for  war  brings  nothing 
but  blows ;  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better. 

As  I  carried  niy  jugs  from  one  to 
another,  in  the  cellar,  I  saw  the  passers- 
by  stop  before  our  old  shop,  ami  heard 
them  say  to  each  other,  “  Moses  is  going 
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to  make  his  fortune  with  the  brandies  ; 
these  ra-scals  of  Jews  always  have  good 
noses ;  while  we  have  been  selling  this 
month  past,  he  has  been  buying.  Now 
that  we  are  shut  up  he  can  sell  at  any 
price  he  plea.se8.” 

You  c.an  judge  whether  that  was  not 

fdeasant  to  hear!  A  man’s  greatest 
iap|»iness  is  to  succeed  in  his  business  ; 
everybody  is  obliged  to  s.ay :  “This  man 
has  neither  army,  nor  generals,  nor  can¬ 
non,  he  has  nothing  but  his  own  wit, 
like  everybody  else ;  when  he  succeeds 
he  owes  it  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
courage  of  others.  And  then  he  ruins 
no  one  ;  he  does  not  pillage,  or  steal,  or 
kill ;  while,  in  war,  the  strongest  crushes 
the  weakest  and  often  the  best.” 

So  I  worked  on  w’ith  great  ze.al,  and 
wouhl  have  kept  on  till  night  if  little 
S4fel  had  not  come  to  call  me  to  dinner. 

I  was  hungry,  and  was  going  up  stairs, 
glad  in  the  thought  of  sitting  down  in 
the  midst  of  my  children,  when  the  call- 
beat  began  on  the  Place  d’Armes,  be¬ 
fore  the  town-hou.se.  During  a  blockade 
a  court-martial  sits  continually  at  the 
mayoralty  to  try  those  who  do  not 
answer  to  the  call.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  were  already  leaving  their  houses 
with  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders. 
I  had  to  go  up  very  hastily,  and  swallow 
a  little  soup,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  a 
glass  of  wine. 

I  was  very  pale.  SorI6,  Zeffen,  and 
the  children  said  not  a  w'ord.  The  c.all- 
beat  continued ;  it  came  down  the  main 
street  and  stopped  at  last  l>efore  our 
house,  on  the  little  square.  Then  I  ran 
for  my  cartridge-box  and  musket. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Sorle,  “  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  quiet  time,  and 
now  it  all  begins  again.” 

Zeffen  did  not  speak,  but  burst  into 
tears. 

At  that  moment  the  old  rabbi  Iley- 
mann  came  in,  with  his  marttm-skin  cap 
draw’n  dowm  to  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

“  In  the  name  of  heaven  let  the  women 
and  children  hurry  to  the  casemates! 
An  envoy  has  come  threatening  to  burn 
the  whole  city  if  the  gates  are  not  opened. 
Fly,  Sorle  !  Zeffen,  fly !  ” 

Imagine  the  cries  of  the  women  on 
hearing  this ;  as  for  myself,  my  hair  stood 
on  end. 

“  The  rascals  h.ave  no  shame  in  them !  ” 
I  exclaimed!  “They  have,  no  pity  on 
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women  or  children  !  May  the  curse  of 
ht^aven  fall  on  them  !  ” 

Zeften  threw  herself  into  my  arms.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do. 

But  the  ohl  rabbi  said:  “They  arc 
doiii"  to  US  what  our  people  have  done 
to  them  !  So  the  words  of  the  Lord  are 
fulfilled:  ‘As  thou  hast  done  unto  thy 
brother  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  thee !’ — 
But  they  must  fly  quickly.” 

Below,  the  call-beat  had  ceased ;  my 
knees  trembled.  Sorle,  who  never  lost 
courage,  said  to  me :  “  Moses,  run  to  the 
square,  make  haste, — they  will  send  you 
to  prison !  ” 

Her  judgment  was  always  right;  she 
pushed  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  in  spite 
of  Zeffen’s  tears  I  went  down,  calling  out : 
“Babbi,  I  trust  in  you — save  them  !” 

I  could  not  see  clearly ;  I  went  through 
the  snow’,  miserable  man  that  I  was,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  town-house  where  the  n.a- 
tional  guard  was  already  assembled.  I 
c.ame  just  in  time  to  answer  to  the  call, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  trouble,  for 
Zeffen,  Sorl6,  S&fel,  and  the  little  ones 
were,  as  it  were  before  my  eyes.  What 
w’as  Phalsburg  to  me?  I  would  have 
opened  the  gates  in  a  minute  to  have  had 
peace. 

The  others  did  not  look  any  better 
pleased  than  myself ;  they  were  all  think¬ 
ing  of  their  families. 

Our  governor,  Moulin,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brancion,  and  Captains  Kenvoye, 
Vigneron,  (irebillet,  with  their  great 
caps  put  on  crosswise,  these  alone  felt 
no  anxiety.  They  would  have  murdered 
and  burnt  every  thing  for  the  Emperor. 
The  governor  even  laughed,  and  said  that 
he  would  surrender  the  city  when  the 
shells  set  his  pocket-handkerchief  on  fire. 
J udge  from  this,  how’  much  sense  such 
a  being  had ! 

They  passed  in  review  before  us,  while 
grotips  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  of  women 
and  children,  passed  across  the  square  on 
their  w’ay  to  the  c,asemate8. 

I  saw  our  little  wagon  go  by  with 
the  roll  of  coverings  and  mattr(*8se8  on  it. 
The  old  rabbi  was  in  the  shaft —  S4fel 
pushed  behind.  Sorl6  carried  David, 
and  Zeffen  Esdras.  They  were  walking 
in  the  mud,  with  their  hair  loose  as 
if  they  were  escaping  from  a  fire  ;  but 
they  did  not  S{>eak,  and  went  on  silently 
in  the  midst  of  that  great  dc*«olation. 

I  w’ould  have  given  my  life  to  go  and 
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help  them — and  I  must  stay  in  the  ranks. 
Ah,  the  old  men  of  my  time  have  seen 
terrible  things  !  How  often  have  they 
thought : — “  Hapi»y  is  he  who  lives  alone 
in  the  world;  he  suffers  only  for  himself, 
he  does  not  see  those  whom  he  loves 
weeping  and  groaning,  without  the  pow¬ 
er  to  help  them.” 

Immediately  after  the  review,  detach¬ 
ments  of  citizen  gunners  were  sent  to 
the  armories  to  man  the  piece.s,  the  fire¬ 
men  were  sent  to  the  old  market  to  get 
out  the  pumps,  and  the  rest  of  us,  with 
half  a  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Light  In¬ 
fantry,  were  sent  to  the  guard-house  on 
the  square,  to  form  stations  and  supply 
patrols. 

The  two  other  battalions  had  already 
gone  to  the  advance-posts  of  Trois-Mai- 
sons,  of  La  Fontaine-du-Chateau, — of  the 
block  houses,  the  half  moons,  the  Ozillo 
fai-m,  and  the  Maisons-Houges,  outside 
of  the  city. 

Our  post  at  the  mayoralty  consisted  of 
thirty-lw’o  men  ;  sixteen  soldiers  of 
the  line  below,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Schniiidret,  and  sixteen  of  the  national 
guard  .above,  comm.anded  l»y  Despbices 
Jacob.  We  used  Burrhus’  lodging  for  our 
guard-house.  It  was  a  large  hall  with 
six-inch  planks,  and  beatns  such  as  you 
find  now  a  days  only  in  our  fore.sts.  A 
large,  round,  cast-iron  stove,  standing  on 
a  slab  four  feet  sipiare,  was  in  the  left 
hand  comer,  near  the  door ;  the  zigzag 
pipes  went  into  the  chimney  at  the 
right, and  jiiles  of  w’ood  covered  the  floor. 

It  seems  as  if  I  were  now  in  that  hall. 
The  melte<l  snow  which  we  shook  off 
on  entering  ran  along  the  flo(»r.  I  have 
never  seen  a  sadder  day  than  that ;  not 
only  because  the  bombshells  and  balls 
might  rain  upon  us  at  any  moment,  and 
set  everything  on  fire,  but  because*  of 
the  melting  snow*,  and  the  mud,  and  the 
dampness  which  re.ached  your  very 
bones,  and  the  orders  of  the  sergeant, 
who  did  nothing  but  call  out :  “  Such 
and  such  an  one,  march !  Such  an  one 
forward,  it  is  vour  turn  !  ”  etc. 

And  then  tlie  jests  and  jokes  of  this 
mass  of  tilers,  and  cobblers,  and  pl.aster- 
ers,  W’ith  their  patched  blouses  and  shoes 
run  down  at  the  heel,  and  their  little 
helmets  without  visors,  seateil  in  a  circle 
around  the  stove,  witli  their  rags  stick¬ 
ing  to  their  backs,  thouing  you  like  all 
the  rest  of  their  beggarly  race :  “  Moses, 
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pass  alon"  the  pitcher !  Moses,  give  me 
some  fire! — Ah,  rascals  of  Jews,  when  a 
body  risks  iiis  skin  to  save  their  ])roper- 
ty,  how  proud  it  makes  them !  Ah,  the 
villains!”  And  they  winked  at  each 
other,  and  pushed  each  other’s  elbows, 
and  imide  up  faces  askance.  Some  of 
them  wante<l  me  to  go  and  get  some 
tobacco  for  them,  and  pay  for  it  myself! 
In  fine,  all  sorts  of  insults,  which  a  re¬ 
spectable  man  could  endure  from  the 
rabble  !  — Yes,  it  disgusts  me  whenever 
I  think  of  it. 

In  this  guard-house,  where  we  burned 
whole  logs  of  wood  .as  if  they  were 
straw,  the  old  rags  which  came  in 
soaking  wet  did  not  smell  very  plea8:mt- 
ly.  I  had  to  go  out  every  minute  to  the 
little  platform  behind  the  hall,  in  order 
to  breathe,  and  the  cold  water  which 
the  wind  blew  from  the  spout  sent  me 
in  :igain  at  once. 

Afterwards,  in  thinking  it  over,  it  has 
seemed  as  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
troubles,  my  heart  wouhl  have  broken 
at  the  thought  of  Sorle,  Zeften,  and  the 
children  shut  up  in  a  cellar,  and  th.at  these 
very  annoyances  preserved  my  reason. 

This  lasted  till  evening.  \Ve  did  no¬ 
thing  but  go  in  and  out,  sit  down,  smoke 
our  pipes,  and  then  l>egin  .again  to  walk 
the  pavement  in  the  rain,  or  remain  on 
duty  for  hours  together  at  the  entr.ance 
of  the  posterns. 

Toward  nine  o’clock,  when  .all  was 
dark  without,  .and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  pacing  of  the  patrols,  the 
shouts  of  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts: 
“Sentinels,  t.ake  care!”  .and  the  steps  of 
our  men  on  their  rounds  going  up  and 
down  the  great  wooden  stairw:iy  of  the 
admiralty,  the  thought  suddenly  c.ame  to 
me  that  the  Hussi:vn8  had  only  tried  to 
frighten  us,  that  it  meant  nothing ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  shells  that  night. 

In  onler  to  be  on  goo<l  terms  with 
the  men,  I  had  .asked  Monborne’s  per¬ 
mission  to  go  and  get  a  jug  full  of  bran¬ 
dy,  which  he  at  once  granted.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  bite  a 
crust  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  home. 
Tlien  1  went  back,  and  all  the  men  at 
the  station  were  very  friendly;  they 
passed  the  jug  from  one  to  another, 
and  said  that  my  brandy  w.as  very  good, 
and  that  the  sergeant  would  give  me 
leave  to  go  and  fill  it  as  often  as  I 
pleased. 


“Yes, since  it  is  Moses,” replied  Mon- 
borne,  “he  may  have  leave,  but  nobody 
else.” 

We  were  all  on  excellent  terms  with 
each  other,  and  nobody  thought  of  bom¬ 
bardment,  when  a  red  flash  passed  along 
the  high  windows  of  the  hall.  We  all 
turned  round,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
shell  rumbled  on  the  Bigelberg  hill.  At 
the  same  lime  a  second,  then  a  third 
fl:ish  passed,  one  after  the  other,  through 
the  large  dark  hall,  showing  us  the  row 
of  houses  opposite. 

You  c.an  never  have  an  idea,  Fritz,  of 
those  first  lights  at  night !  Corporal  Win¬ 
ter,  an  old  soldier,  who  grated  tobacco  for 
Fribon,  stooped  down  (piietly  and  light¬ 
ed  his  pipe,  an<l  said  :  “  Well,  the  dance 
is  beginning!  ” 

Almost  instantly  we  heard  a  shell 
burst  at  the  right  in  the  infantry  quar¬ 
ters,  another  at  the  left  in  the  Piplinger 
house  on  the  square,  and  another  quite 
near  ns  in  the  Ilemmerlo  house. 

I  can’t  help  trembling  as  I  think  of  it 
now  .after  thirty  years. 

All  the  women  were  in  the  c.asemates, 
except  some  old  servants  who  did  not 
want  to  leave  their  kitchens ;  they  drawl¬ 
ed  out :  “  Help !  Fire  !  ” 

It  was  very  evident  that  we  W’ere 
lost ;  only  the  old  soldiei’s,  crooked  on 
their  bench  by  the  stove,  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  seemed  very  calm, 
as  people  may  who  have  nothing  to 
lose. 

What  was  worst  of  .all,  at  the  moment 
when  our  cannon  at  the  arsenal  and 
powder-house  began  to  answer  the  Rus¬ 
sians’,  and  m.a<le  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  old  building  rattle,  Serge.ant  Mon- 
borne  called  out :  “  Somme,  Clievreux, 
Closes,  Dubourg,  march  !  ” 

To  send  fathers  of  families  roaming 
about  through  th.e  mud,  in  danger,  at 
every  step,  of  being  struck  by  bursting 
shells,  tiles,  and  whole  chimneys  fiilling 
on  their  backs,  is  something  .against  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  very  mention  of  it  makes  mo 
perfectly  indignant. 

Somme  and  the  big  inn-keeper  Chev- 
reux  turned  round,  full  of  indignation 
also ;  they  wanted  to  exclaim :  “  It  is 
abominable !  ” 

But  that  rascal  of  a  Moiiborne  was 
sergeant,  and  they  dared  not  speak  or 
even  squint  at  him,  and  as  Winter,  the 
corporal  of  the  round,  had  taken  down 
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his  musket,  and  made  a  signal  for  us  to 
go  on,  we  all  took  our  arms  and  followed 
him. 

As  we  went  down  the  stairway,  you 
should  have  seen  the  red  light,  flash 
after  flasii,  lighting  up  every  nook  and 
corner  under  the  stairs  and  the  worm- 
eaten  ratters ;  you  should  have  heard 
our  twenty-four  pounders  thundering ; 
the  old  rat-hole  shook  to  its  foundations, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  was  all  falling  to¬ 
gether.  And  under  the  arch  below’, 
towards  the  Place  d’Armes,  this  light 
spread  from  the  snow  banks  to  the  tops 
of  the  roofs,  showing  the  glittering 
pavements,  ti«e  puddles  of  'water,  the 
chimneys,  and  dormer-windows,  and,  at 
the  very  end  of  the  street,  the  cavalry 
barracks,  the  sentinel  in  his  box  near 
the  large  gate  : — what  a  sight ! 

“It  is  all  over!  We  are  all  lost!” 
I  thought. 

Two  shells  passed  at  this  moment 
over  the  city :  they  were  the  first  that  I 
had  seen ;  they  moved  so  slowly  that  1 
could  follow  them  through  the  dark 
sky  ;  both  fell  in  the  fos-ses,  behind  the 
hospital.  They  were  too  heavily  load¬ 
ed,  luckily  for  us. 

I  did  not  siR'.ak,  nor  did  the  others — 
we  kejit  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  We 
heard  the  calls  “  Sentinels,  take  care  !  ” 
answered  from  one  bastion  to  another  all 
around  tlie  place,  warning  us  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  danger  we  w  ere  in. 

Cor|>oral  Winter,  with  his  old  faded 
blouse,  coarse  cotton  cap,  stooping 
shouhlcrs,  musket  in  belt,  pipe-end  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  and  lantern  full  of 
tallow  swinging  at  arm's  length,  w'alk- 
ed  before  us  and  called  out:  “Look  out 
for  the  shells  !  Lie  down  flat !  Do  you 
hear  ?  ” 

I  have  always  thought  th.at  veterans 
of  this  sort  despise  citizen.s,  and  that  he 
said  this  to  frighten  us  still  more. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  alley  where  Cloutier  lived,  he  halted. 

“  Come  on  !  ”  he  calle<l,  for  we  march¬ 
ed  in  file  w’itlmut  seeing  each  other. 
When  we  had  come  up  to  him,  he  said, 
“There,  now’,  you  men,  try  to  keep  to¬ 
gether!  Our  patrol  is  to  prevent  fire 
from  breaking  out  anvwhere ;  as  soon  as 
we  see  a  shell  pass.  Muses  will  run  up 
and  snatch  the  match.” 

lie  burst  into  a  laugh  as  he  spoke,  so 
that  my  anger  was  roused. 


“  I  have  not  come  here  to  l)e  laughed 
at,”  8,Hid  I ;  “if  I  ain  taken  for  a 
fool,  I  will  throw’  dow’n  my  musket 
and  cartridge  box,  and  go  to  the  c;\se- 
mates.” 

lie  laughed  harder  than  ever.  “  Mo¬ 
ses,  preserve  the  respect  of  thy  officers, 
or  lAiware  of  the  court-martial !  ”  said 
he. 

The  others  would  have  laughed  too, 
but  the  shell-flashes  began  again  ;  they 
went  down  the  Itampart  street,  driv¬ 
ing  the  air  l>efore  them  like  gusts  of 
wind  ;  the  cannon  of  the  arsenal  bastion 
had  just  fired.  At  the  same  time  a 
shell  burst  in  the  street  of  the  Capu¬ 
chins  ;  Spick’s  chimney  and  half  his 
roof  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  frightful 
noise. 

“  Come  along !  March  !  ”  called  Win¬ 
ter. 

They  h.nd  all  become  sober.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lantern  to  the  French  gate. 
Behind  us,  in  the  street  of  the  Capuchiius, 
a  dog  barked  incessiintly.  Now  and 
then  Winter  stopped,  and  we  all  listen¬ 
ed  ;  nothing  was  stirring,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  dog  and  the 
cries:  “Sentinels,  take  care!”  The 
city  seemed  dead. 

We  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  guard¬ 
house,  for  there  was  nothing  to  l)e  seen ; 
but  the  hmtern  w’ent  on  tow’ards  the 
gate,  swinging  above  the  gutter.  That 
VV’^inter  had  taken  too  much  brandy  ! 

“We  are  of  no  use  in  this  street,” 
said  Chevreux ;  “  we  can’t  keep  the  balls 
from  passing.” 

But  Winter  kept  calling  out  :  “  Will 
you  come  ?  ”  And  we  ha«l  to  obey. 

In  front  of  (ienodet’s  stiibles,  where 
the  old  barns  of  the  gendarmery  begin, 
a  lane  turns  to  the  left  towards  the  hos- 
)ital.  This  was  full  of  manure  and 
leaps  of  ilirt — a  conduit  in  fact.  Well, 
this  rascal  of  a  Winter  turned  into  it, 
and  as  w’e  could  not  see  our  feet  with¬ 
out  the  lantern,  we  had  to  follow  him. 
We  went  gro])ing,  under  the  roofs  of 
the  sheds,  along  the  crazy  old  walls.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  get  out  of 
this  gutter;  but  at  last  we  came  out 
near  the  hospital  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  square  piles  of  manure,  which 
were  heaped  against  the  grating  of  the 
sewer. 

It  seemed  a  little  lighter,  and  we  saw 
the  roof  of  the  French  gate,  and  the 
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line  of  fortifications  black  against  the 
sky  ;  amd  almost  immediately  Iperceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  gliding  among  the 
trees  at  the  top  of  the  rampart.  It  was 
a  soldier  stooping  so  that  his  hands  al¬ 
most  touched  the  ground.  They  did  not 
fire  on  this  side ;  the  distant  flashes  passed 
over  the  roofs,  and  did  not  come  down 
to  lighten  the  streets  below. 

I  caught  Winter’s  arm,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  tills  man  ;  he  instantly  hid  his  lan¬ 
tern  under  his  blouse.  The  soldier,  whose 
back  was  toward  us,  stood  up,  and  looked 
round,  apparently  listening.  This  lasted 
for  two  or  three  minutes;  then  he  passed 
over  the  rampart  at  the  corner  of  the  bas¬ 
tion,  and  we  heard  something  scrape 
the  wall  of  the  rampart. 

AVinter  immediately  began  to  run,  cry¬ 
ing  out :  “A  deserter  !  To  the  postern  !” 

We  had  heard  before  this  of  deserters 
slipping  down  into  the  fosses  by  means 
of  their  bavouets*  W e  all  ran.  The  sen¬ 
tinel  called  out :  “  Who  is  there  ?  ” 

“  The  citizens’  patrol,”  replied  Winter. 
He  advanced,  gave  the  order,  and  we 
went  down  the  postern  steps  like  wild 
beasts. 

Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  large  bas¬ 
tions  built  on  the  rock,  we  saw  nothing 
but  snow,  largo  black  stones,  and  bushes 
covered  with  frost.  The  deserter  needed 
only  to  keep  still  under  the  bushes  ;  our 
lantern,  which  shone  only  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  might  have  wandered  aliout 
till  morning  without  discovering  him : 
and  W'e  should  ourselves  have  supposed 
that  he  had  escaped.  But,  unfortunately 
for  him,  fear  urged  him  on,  and  we  saw 
him  in  the  distance  running  to  the  stairs 
which  lead  up  to  the  covered  ways.  He 
went  like  the  wind. 

“Halt !  or  I  fire !  ”  cried  Winter ;  but  he 
did  not  stop,  and  we  all  ran  together  on 
his  tracks,  calling  out  “  Stop  !  stop !  ” 
Winter  had  given  mo  the  lantern  so  as 
to  run  faster;  I  followed  at  a  distance, 
thinking  to  myself :  “  Moses,  if  this  man 
is  taken,  thou  will  be  the  cause  of  his 
death.”  I  wanted  to  put  out  the  lantern, 
but  if  Winter  had  seen  me  ho  would  have 
been  capable  of  knocking  me  down  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket.  He  had  for 
a  long  time  been  hoping  for  the  cross, 
and  was  all  the  time  expecting  to  have  it 
and  the  pension  with  it. 

The  deserter  ran,  as  I  said,  to  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  he  perceived  that  the  ladder^ 
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which  takes  the  place  of  the  eight 
lower  steps,  was  taken  away,  and  he 
stopped,  stupefied  !  We  came  nearer — he 
heard  us  and  began  to  run  faster,  to  the 
right  towards  the  half-moon.  The  poor 
devil  rolled  over  the  snow-banks.  Winter 
came  up  to  him  every  time,  and  called 
out:  “llalt!  surrender!  ” 

But  he  got  up  and  began  to  run  again. 
Behind  the  out-works,  under  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  we  thought  we  had  lost  him  :  the 
corporal  called  to  me,  “  Come  along  !  A 
thousand  thunders  !  ’’and  at  that  moment 
W'e  saw  him  leaning  against  the  wall,  as 
pale  as  death.  Winter  took  him  oy  the 
collar  and  said :  “  I  have  you  !  ” 

Then  he  tore  an  epaulette  from  his 
shoulder  :  “You  are  not  worthy  to  wear 
that  I  ”  said  he  ;  “  come  along  !  ” 

He  dragged  him  out  of  his  comer, 
and  held  the  lantern  before  his  face.  We 
saw  a  handsome  boy  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  tall  and  slender,  with  small, 
light  moustaches,  and  blue  eyes. 

Seeing  him  there  so  pale,  with  Win¬ 
ter’s  fist  at  his  throat,  I  thought  of  the 
poor  boy’s  father  and  mother ;  my  heart 
smote  me,  and  I  could  not  help  saying : 
“  Come,  Winter,  he  is  a  child,  a  very 
child  !  lie  will  not  do  it  again !  ” 

But  AVTnter,  who  thought  that  now 
surely  his  cross  was  won,  turned  upon 
me  furiously : 

“  I  tell  thee  what,  Jew,  stop,  or  I  will 
run  my  bayonet  through  thy  body  !  ” 

“  W  retch  1  ”  thought  I,  “  wh.at  will 
not  a  man  do  to  make  sure  of  his  glass 
of  wine  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ?  ” 

I  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  that  man 
there  are  some  wild  beasts  in  the  human 
species  1 

Chevreux,  Somme,  and  Dubourg  did 
not  8|)eak. 

Winter  began  to  walk  towards  the 
|>ostern,  with  his  hand  on  the  deserter’s 
collar. 

“  If  he  stops,”  said  he,  “  strike  him  on- 
the  back  with  your  muskets !  Ali,  brig¬ 
and,  you  desert  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ! 
Your  case  is  clear:  next  Sunday  you 
will  sleep  under  the  turf  of  the  half¬ 
moon  !  Will  you  come  on  ?  Strike 
him  with  the  butt-end,  you  cowards !  ” 
What  pained  me  most  w’as  to  hear  the 
poor  fellow’s  heavy  sighs ;  he  breathed 
fio  hard,  from  his  fright  at  being  taken, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  be  shot,  that 
we  could  hear  him  fifteen  feet  oflT;  the 
40 
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sweat  ran  down  my  forehead.  And  now 
and  then  he  tamed  to  me  and  gave  me 
such  a  look  as  I  shall  never  forget,  ns  if 
to  say  :  “  Save  me !  ” 

If  I  had  been  alone  with  Diiboiirg  and 
Chevre»ix,  we  would  have  let  him  go ; 
but  Winter  would  sooner  have  murdered 
him. 

W e  came  in  this  w'a y  to  the  foot  of 
the  postern.  They  made  the  deserter 
pass  first.  When  we  reached  the  top,  a 
sergeant,  with  four  men  from  the  ne.xt 
station  was  already  there,  waiting  for  us. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  the  sergeant. 

“  A  deserter,”  said  Winter. 

The  sergeant — an  old  man — looked 
at  him  and  said ;  “  Take  him  to  the 
st.ntion.” 

“  No,”  said  Winter,  “  he  will  go  with 
us  to  the  station  on  the  square.” 

“  I  will  reinforce  you  with  two  men,” 
said  the  sergeant. 

“  W e  do  not  need  them,”  replied 
Winter  roughly.  “We  took  him  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  are  enough  to  guard  him.” 

The  sergeant  saw  that  we  should  have 
all  the  glory,  and  he  said  no  more. 

We  started,  our  guns  on  our  arms ; 
the  prisoner,  rdl  in  tatters  and  without 
his  shako,  walked  in  the  midst. 

We  soon  came  to  the  little  square ; 
we  had  only  to  cross  the  old  ntarket 
before  reaching  the  guard-house.  The 
cannon  of  the  arsenal  were  firing  all  the 
time  ;  as  we  were  starting  to  leave  the 
market,  one  of  the  flashes  lighted  up  the 
arch  in  front  of  us ;  the  jirisoner  saw 
the  door  of  the  jail  at  the  left,  with  its 
great  locks,  and  the  .sight  gave  him 
terrible  strength;  he  tore  away  his 
colhtr,  and  threw  himself  from  us  with 
both  his  arms  stretched  out  behind. 

Winter  had  been  almost  thrown  down, 
but  he  threw  himself  at  once  upon  the 
deserter,  exclaiming,  “  Ah,  brigand ! 
You  want  to  run  away  !  ” 

We  saw  no  more,  for  the  lantern  fell 
to  the  ground. 

“Guard  1  guard  !  ”  cried  Chevreux. 

All  this  took  but  a  moment,  and  half 
of  the  infantrypost  were  already  there 
■under  arms.  Then  we  saw  the  ptisoner 
again ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  stairway  amon^  the  pillars ;  blood 
was  running  from  his  mouth  ;  not  morp 
than  half  his  wai^te(^at  was  left,  and  he 
bent  forward,  trembling  from  liead  to 
foot  ‘ 


W^inter  held  him  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  said  to  Lieutenant  Schnindret, 
who  was  looking  on :  “A  deserter.  Lieu¬ 
tenant !  He  has  tried  to  escape  twice, 
but  Winter  was  on  hand.” 

“That  is  right,”  said  the  lieutenant. 
“  Let  them  find  the  jailer.’’ 

Two  soldiers  went  away.  A  number 
of  our  comrades  of  the  national  guard 
had  come  down,  but  nobody  spoke. 
However  hard  men  may  be,  when  they 
see  a  wretch  in  such  a  condition,  and 
think,  “  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
be  shot !  ”  everybody  is  silent,  and  a 
good  many  would  release  him  if  they 
could. 

After  some  minutes  llarmantier  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  woollen  jacket  and  his 
bunch  of  keys. 

The  lieutenant  said  to  him,  “Lockup 
this  man  1  ” 

“  Come,  get  up  and  walk  !  ”  he  said 
to  the  des(  rter,  who  rhse  and  followed 
llarmantier,  while  everybody  crowded 
round. 

The  jailer  opened  the  two  massive 
doors  of  the  prison  ;  the  prisoner  entered 
without  assistance,  and  then  the  large 
locks  and  bolts  fastened  him  in. 

“  Every  man  return  to  his  post  I  ” 
said  the  lieutenant  to  us.  And  we  went 
up  the  steps  of  the  mayoralty. 

All  this  had  so  upset  me  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  my  wife  and  children. 
Hut  when  once  above,  in  the  large  warm 
hall,  full  of  smoke,  with  all  that  set  who 
were  laughing  and  boasting  at  having 
taken  a  j)oor,  unresisting  deserter,  the 
thought  that  I  was  the  cause  of  this 
miserv  filled  my  soul  with  anguish ;  I 
stretched  myself  on  the  camp-m*d,  and 
thought  of  all  the  trouble  that  is  in  the 
world,  of  Z«*(fen,  of  Safel,  of  mv  chil¬ 
dren,  who  might,  perhaps,  some  ^.ay  be 
arrested  for  not  liking  war.  And  the 
words  of  the  Lord  came  to  my  mind, 
which  He  spake  to  Samuel,  when  the 
people  desired  a  king: 

“  ]fe.arken  untt>  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  all  that  they  sav  unto  thee;  for  they 
have  not  rejected  tliee,  but  they  have  re¬ 
jected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them,  Howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly 
unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of 
the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them.  He 
will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them  for 
himself;  and  some  shall  run  before  his 
chariots.  He  will  set  them  to  make  his 
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instruments  of  war.  And  he  will  take 
your  daughters  to  be  cooks  and  bakers. 
Aud  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your 
vineyards,  aud  your  olive  yards,  even  the 
best  of  them,  aud  give  them  to  his  ser¬ 
vants.  lie  will  take  your  ineu-servauts 
and  your  maid -servants,  and  your  good¬ 
liest  young  men.  He  will  take  the  tenth 
of  your  sheep ;  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants.  And  ye  shall  ery  out  in  that 
day,  and  the  Lord  will  not  bear  you.” 

Tliese  thoughts  made  me  very  wretch¬ 
ed  ;  my  only  consolation  was  in  knowing 
that  my  sons  Fr6mel  and  Itzig  were  in 
America.  I  resolved  to  send  Safel, 
David,  and  Esdras  there  also,  when  the 
time  should  come. 

Th(*se  reveiies  lasted  till  day-light. 

I  heard  no  longer  the  shouts  of  laughter 
or  the  jokes  of  the  ragamuffins.  Now 
and  then  they  would  come  and  shake 
me,  and  say,  “Go,  Moses,  and  fill  your 
brandy  jug!  Tlie  sergeant  gives  you 
leave.” 

Hut  I  did  not  wish  to  hoar  them. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
our  arsenal  cannon  having  dismounted 
the  Russian  how'itzers  on  the  Quatre- 
Vents  hill,  the  patrols  ceased. 

Ex.actly  at  seven  we  were  relieved. 
We  went  down,  one  by  one,  our  muskets 
on  our  shoulders.  We  were  ranged 
bL'fi)re  the  mayoralty,  and  Captain  Vigne- 
.  ron  gave  the  orders:  “Carry  arms! 
Present  arms !  Shoulder  arms  1  Break 
ranks !  ” 

We  all  dispersed,  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  glory. 

1  was  going  to  run  at  once  to  the 
casemates  when  I  had  laid  aside  my 
musket,  to  find  Sorl^,  Zetfen,  and 
the  children  ;  but  what  was  my  joy  at 
seeing  little  Safel  alre.ady  at  our  door! 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  turn  the  corner, 
he  ran  to  me,  exclaiming :  “We  have 
all  come  back!  We  are  waiting  for 
you !  ” 

I  stooped  to  embrace  him.  At  that 
moment  Zeffeii  ojicned  the  window 
above,  and  showed  me  her  litile  Es<lra8, 
and  Sorl6  stood  laughing  behind  them. 
I  went  up  quickly,  blessing  the  Lord  for 
having  delivered  us  from  all  our  troubles, 
and  exclaiming  inwardly;  “The  Lord 
is  mercit'ul  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger 
and  plenteous  in  mercy.  Let  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  endure  for  ever !  Let  the 
Lord  rejoice  in  his  works  !  ” 


XIV. 

It  is  still  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life.  Sc.arcely  had  I  come  up  the 
stairs  when  Zeffeii  and  Sorl6  were  in  my 
arms;  the  little  ones  hung  around  my 
shoulders,  and  I  felt  their  lovely,  full  lips 
on  my  cheeks  ;  Skfel  held  my  hand,  and  I 
could  not  say  a  word,  but  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

Ah!  if  we  had  had  Baruch  with  us, 
how  happy  w’e  should  have  been  ! 

At  length  I  went  to  lay  aside  my 
musket,  and  hang  my  cartridge-box  in 
the  alcove.  The  children  were  laughing, 
and  joy  was  in  ^the  house  once  more. 
And  when  I  came  back  in  my  old  beaver 
cap,  aud  my  large,  warm  woollen  stock¬ 
ings,  and  sat  down  iu  the  old  arm-chair, 
in  front  of  the  little  table  set  with  por- 
ingers,  in  which  Zeffeii  was  pouring  the 
soup  ;  when  I  was  again  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  happy  faces,  with  their  eyes 
wide-open  and  their  little  hands  stretched 
out,  I  could  have  sung  like  an  old 
lark  on  his  branch,  over  the  nest  where 
his  little  ones  were  opening  their  beaks 
and  fiapping  their  wings. 

I  blessed  them  in  my  heart  a  hundred 
times.  Sorle,  who  saw  in  my  eyes 
what  I  was  thinking,  said  :  “They  are 
all  together,  Moses,  just  as  they  were 
yesterday ;  the  Lord  has  preserved 
them.” 

“  Yes,  blessed  bo  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  forever  and  ever  !  ”  I  replied. 

Wliile  we  were  at  breakfast,  Zeffen 
told  me  about  their  arrival  in  the  large 
casemate  at  the  barracks,  which  was 
full  of  people  stretched  on  their  mat¬ 
tresses  iu  every  direction — the  cries  of 
some,  the  fright  of  others,  the  torment 
from  the  vermin,  the  water  dropping 
from  the  arch,  the  crowds  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  could  not  sleep,  and  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  cry,  the  lamentations  of  five  or 
six  old  men  tvho  kept  calling  out,  “  Ah  ! 
our  last  hour  has  come  !  Ah !  how  cold 
it  is !  Ah  !  we  shall  never  go  home — 
it  is  all  over !  ” - 

Then  suddenly  the  deep  silence  of 
all,  when  they  heard  the  cannon  about 
ten  o’clock — the  reports  coming  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  in  rapid  succession 
like  the  roar  of  a  tempest — the  dashes, 
which  could  be  seen  even  through  the 
screens  of  the  gate,  and  old  Christine 
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Evig  telling  her  beads  in  a  loud  voice  as 
if  she  were  in  a  procession,  and  the 
other  women  responding  together. 

As  she  told  me  this,  Zetfen  clasped 
her  little  Esdras  tightly,  while  I  held 
David  on  my  knees,  embracing  him  as 
I  thought  to  myself,  “Yes,  my  poor 
children,  you  have  been  through  a  great 
deall” 


“Ila!  what  is  it.  Sergeant?”  asked 
my  wife  in  astonishment. 

“  What  1  has  he  not  told  you  of  the 
famous  thing  he  did,  Madame  Sorl6? 
Has  he  not  told  you  that  the  national 
guard  Moses,  on  patrol  about  nine  o’clock 
at  the  Hospital  bastion,  discovered  and 
then  arrested  a  deserter  in  the  very  act ! 
It  is  on  Lieutenant  Schnindret’s  verbal 


Notwithstanding  the  ioy  of  seeing 
that  we  were  all  safe,  the  thought  of 
the  deserter  in  his  prison  at  the  town- 
house  would  come  to  me;  he  too  had 
parents !  And  when  you  think  of  all 
the  trouble  which  a  father  and  mother 
have  in  bringing  up  a  child,  of  the 
nights  spent  in  soothing  his  cries,  of 
their  cares  when  he  is  sick,  of  their 
hopes  in  seeing  him  growing  up ;  and 
then  imagine  to  yourself  some  veterans 
sitting  around  a  table  to  try  him,  and 
coolly  send  him  to  be  shot  behind  the 
bastion,  it  makes  you  shudder,  esjx*cially 
when  you  say  to  yourself :  “  But  for 

me,  this  boy  would  have  been  at  liberty ; 
be  would  be  on  the  road  to  his  home ; 
he  would  perhaps  have  reached  the  poor 
old  people’s  door,  and  be  calling  out  to 
them,  ‘  Open  !  it  is  I !  ’  ” 

Such  thoughts  are  enough  to  make 
one  wild. 

I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  my  wife 
and  children  of  the  poor  fellow’s  arrest ; 
I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself. 

Without,  the  detachment  from  La 
Roulette,  Trois-Maisons,  and  Fon- 


process.” 

“  But  I  was  not  alone,”  I  exclaimed  in 
despair ;  “  there  were  four  of  us.” 

“B:ih!  You  discovered  the  track, 
you  went  down  into  the  fosses,  you  car¬ 
ried  the  lantern!  Father  Moses,  you 
must  not  try  to  make  your  good  deed 
seem  less,  you  are  W'rong.  You  are  going 
to  be  named  for  corporal.  The  court- 
martial  will  sit  to-morrow  at  nine. 
Be  easy,  they  will  take  care  of  your 
man !  ” 

Imagine,  Fritz,  how  I  looked  ;  Sorle, 
Zeffen,  and  the  children  looked  at  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

“Now  I  must  go  and  change  my 
clothes,”  said  the  sergeant,  shaking  my 
hand.  “Wo  will  talk  about  it  again. 
Father  Moses.  I  always  said  that  you 
would  end  by  being  a  famous  rabbit.” 

He  gave  a  low  laugh  as  was  his  custom, 
winking  his  eyes,  and  then  went  across 
the  alley  and  into  his  room. 

My  wife  was  very  pale. 

“  Is  it  true,  Moses  r  ”  she  asked  after  ^ 
a  minute. 

“  He !  I  did  not  know  that  he  wanted 


taine-du-Ch&teau,  passed  through  the  to  desert,  Sorl4,”  I  replied.  “  And  then 
street,  keeping  step ;  groups  of  children  the  boy  ought  to  have  looked  round  on 
ran  about  the  city  to  find  the  ])ieces  of  all  sides ;  he  ought  to  have  gone  down 
shells ;  neighbors  collected  to  talk  about  on  the  Hospital  square,  gone  round  the 
the  events  of  the  night — the  roofs  torn  dunghills,  and  even  into  the  lane  to  see 
off,  the  chimneys  thrown  down,  the  if  any  one  was  coming ;  he  brought  it 
frights  they  had  had.  We  heard  their  on  himself;  I  did  not  know  any  thing, 
voices  rising  and  falling,  and  their  I - ” 

shouts  of  laughter.  And  I  have  since  But  Sorle  did  not  let  mo  finish, 

seen  that  it  is  always  the  same  thing  “  Run,  quickly,  Mose-s  to  Burguet’s !  ” 

aiVer  a  bombardment ;  the  shower  is  she  exclaimed  ;  “  if  this  man  is  shot,  his 


forgotten  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  and 
they  exclaim :  “  Huzza !  the  enemy  is 

gone  1 ” 

While  we  were  there  meditating,  some 
one  came  up  the  stmrs.  W e  listened,  and 
our  sergeant,  with  his  musket  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  cape  and  gaiters  cover¬ 
ed  with  mud,  opened  the  door,  exclaim¬ 
ing;  “Good  lor  you.  Father  Moses! 
Good  for  you ! — You  distinguished  your¬ 
self  last  night !  ” 


blood  will  be  upon  our  children.  Make 
haste,  do  not  lose  a  minute.” 

She  raised  her  hands,  and  I  went  out, 
much  troubled. 

My  only  fear  was  that  I  should  not 
find  Burguet  at  home;  fortunately,  on 
opening  his  door,  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
old  Cauchuis  house,  I  saw  the  tall  barber 
Vesenaire  shaving  him,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  books  and  papers  which  filled 
the  room. 
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Biirguet  was  sitting  with  the  towel 
at  his  chin. 

“  Ah  !  It  is  you,  Moses !  ”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  a  glad  tone.  “What  gives  me 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  ?  ” 

“I  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Bur- 
guet.” 

“  If  it  is  for  money,”  said  he,  “  we 
shall  have  difficulty.” 

He  laughed,  and  his  servant-woman 
Marie  Loriot,  who  heard  us  from  the 
kitchen,  opened  the  door,  and  thrust 
her  red  head-gear  into  the  room,  as  she 
called  out,  “I  think  that  we  shall  have 
difficulty!  We  owe  V6senaire  for 
three  months,  shaving;  do  not  we,  Ve- 
senaire  ?  ” 

She  said  this  verjr  seriously,  and 
Burguet,  instead  of  being  angry,  began 
'to  laugh.  I  have  always  fancied  that  a 
man  of  his  talents  had  a  sort  of  need  of 
such  an  incarnation  of  human  stupidity 
to  Laugh  at,  and  help  his  digestion.  He 
never  was  willing  to  dismiss  this  Mario 
Loriot. 

In  short,  while  V68enaire  kept  on 
shaving  him,  I  gave  him  an  account  of 
our  patrol  and  the  arrest  of  the  deserter ; 
and  begged  him  to  defend  the  poor 
fellow.  I  told  him  that  he  alone  was. 
able  to  save  him,  and  restore  peace, 
not  only  to  my  own  mind,  but  to  Sorl6, 
Zeffen,  and  the  whole  family,  for  we 
were  all  in  great  distress,  and  trusted  in 
him  to  help  us. 

“Ah !  you  take  me  at  my  weak  jioint, 
Moses !  If  it  is  possible  for  me  to  save  this 
man,  I  must  try.  But  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter.  During  the  last  fifteen  days, 
desertions  have  begun — the  court-martial 
wishes  to  make  an  example.  It  is  a  bad 
business.  You  have  money,  Moses ;  give 
Vttsenaire  four  sous  to  go  and  take  a 
drop.” 

I  gave  four  sous  to  Ydsenaire,  who 
made  a  grand  bow  and  went  out.  Bur¬ 
guet  finished  dressing  himself. 

“  Let  us  go  and  see !  ”  said  he,  taking 
me  by  the  arm. 

And  we  went  down  together  on  our 
way  to  the  mayoralty. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that 
day.  Ah,  well  !  it  seems  now  as  if  we 
were  going  under  the  arch,  and  I  heard 
Burguet  saying :  “  Hey,  Sergeant !  Tell 
the  turnkey  that  the  prisoner’s  advocate 
is  here.” 

Harmantier  came,  bowed,  and  opened 
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the  door.  We  went  down  into  the  dun¬ 
geon  full  of  stench,  and  saw  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  a  figure  gathered  in  a  heap 
on  the  straw. 

“  Get  up  !  ”  said  Harmantier,  “  here  is 
your  advocate.” 

The  poor  wretch  moved  and  raised 
himself  in  the  darkness.  Burguet  leaned 
toward  him  and  said  :  “  Come  1  Take 
courage !  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  defence.” 

And  the  other  began  to  sob. 

When  a  man  has  been  knocked  down, 
torn  to  tatters,  beaten  till  he  cannot 
stand,  when  he  knows  that  the  law  is 
against  him,  that  he  must  die  without 
seeing  his  friends,  he  becomes  as  weak 
as  a  baby.  Those  who  beat  their  prison¬ 
ers  are  great  villains. 

“  Let  us  see !  ”  said  Burguet.  “  Sit 
down  on  the  side  of  your  camp-bed. 
What  is  your  name  ?  Where  did  you 
come  from?  Harmantier,  give  this 
man  a  little  water  to  drink  and  wash 
himself!  ” 

“  He  has  some,  M.  Burguet ;  he  has 
some  in  the  corner.” 

“  Ah,  well !  ” 

“  Compose  yourself,  my  boy !  ” 

The  more  gently  he  spoke,  the 
more  did  the  poor  fellow  weep.  At  last, 
however,  he  said  that  his  family  lived 
near  G^rarmer,  in  the  Vosges ;  that  his 
father’s  name  was  Mathieu  Belin,  and 
that  he  w.as  a  fisherman  at  Retour- 
nemer. 

Burguet  drew  every  word  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  he  wanted  to  know  every  par¬ 
ticular  about  his  father  and  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

I  remember  that  his  father  had  served 
under  the  Republic,  and  had  even  been 
wounded  at  Fleurns;  that  his  oldest 
brother  had  died  in  Russia;  that  he 
himself  was  the  second  son  taken  from 
home  by  the  conscription,  and  that  there 
were  still  at  home  three  sisters  younger 
than  himself. 

This  came  from  him  slowly ;  he  was 
so  enfeebled  by  Winter’s  beating,  that 
he  moved  and  sank  down  like  a  soulless 
body. 

Tliero  was  still  another  thing.  Frits, 
ns  you  may  think — the  boy  w'as  young ! 
and  thtit  brought  to  my  mind  the  days 
when  used  to  go  in  two  hours  from 
Phalsburg  to  Marmoutier,  to  see  Sorl6 
— Ah,  poor  wretch  !  As  he  told  all  this. 
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Bobbing,  with  big  face  in  his  hands,  my 
heart  melted  within  me. 

Burguet  was  quite  overcome.  When 
we  were  leaving,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  he  said,  “Come,  let  us  be  hope¬ 
ful  !  You  will  be  tried  to-inorrow. — 
Don’t  despair!  llannantier,  we  must 
give  this  man  a  cape ;  it  is  dcadfully 
cold,  especially  at  night.  It  is  a  bad 
business,  my  boy,  but  it  is  not  hope¬ 
less.  Try  to  appear  as  well  as  you  can 
before  the  audience ;  the  court-martial 
always  thinks  better  of  a  man  who  is 
well-dressed.” 

When  we  were  out,  he  said  to  me : 
“  Moses,  you  send  the  man  a  clean 
shirt.  Ilis  waistcoat  is  torn ;  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  have  him  decently  dressed  every 
way;  soldiers  always  judge  of  a  man  by 
his  dress.” 

“  Be  easy  about  that,”  said  I. 

The  prison  doors  were  closed,  and  we 
went  across  the  market. 

“Now,”  said  Burguet,  “I  must  go 
in.  I  must  think  it  over.  It  is  well 
that  the  brother  was  lefl  in  Russia,  and 
that  the  father  has  been  in  the  ser¬ 
vice— -it  is  something  to  make  a  point 
of.” 

We  had  reached  the  corner  of  the 
Rampart  street;  he  kept  on,  and  I 
went  home  more  miserable  than  before. 

You  cannot  imagine,  Fritz,  how 
troubled  I  was;  when  a  man  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  quiet  conscience  it  is  ter¬ 
rible  to  reproach  one’s  self,  and  think: 
“  If  this  man  is  shot,  if  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  sisters,  and  that  other  one, 
who  are  all  expecting  him  yonder,  are 
made  miserable,  thou,  Moses,  wilt  be  the 
cause  of  it  all !  ” 

Fortunately  there  was  no  lack  of  w'ork 
to  be  done  at  home;  Sorl6  had  just 
opened  the  old  shop  to  begin  to  sell 
our  brandies,  and  it  was  full  of  people. 
For  eight  days  the  keepei-s  of  ale-houses, 
and  coffee-houses,  and  inns,  had  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  fill  their  casks ; 
they  were  on  the  point  of  shutting  up 
shop.  Imagine  the  crowd !  They  came 
in  a  row,  with  their  jugs  and  little  casks 
and  pitchers.  The  old  topers  came  too, 
sticking  out  their  elbows;  Sorl^,  Zef- 
fen,  and  S&fel  had  not  time  to  serve 
them. 

The  sergeant  said  that  we  must  put 
a  policeman  at  our  door  to  prevent 
quarrels,  for  some  of  them  said  that 
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they  lost  their  turn,  and  that  their  money 
was  as  good  .os  anybody’s. 

It  w’ili  be  a  good  many  years  before 
such  a  crowd  w’ill  be  seen  again  at  a 
Phalsburg  merchant’s. 

I  had  only  time  to  tell  my  wife  that 
Burguet  would  defend  the  deserter,  and 
went  down  into  the  cellar  to  fill  the 
two  tuns  at  the  counter,  which  were  now 
empty. 

Fifteen  daj’s  after,  Sorl6  doubled  the 
price;  our  first  two  pipes  were  sold, 
and  this  extra  price  did  not  lessen  the 
demand. 

Men  alw.ays  find  money  for  brandy 
and  tobacco,  even  when  they  have  none 
left  for  bread.  This  is  why  govern¬ 
ments  impose  their  heaviest  taxes  upon 
these  two  articles;  they  might  be  heavier 
still  without  diminishing  their  use — only, 
children  would  starve  to  death. 

I  have  seen  this — I  have  seen  this 
great  folly  in  men,  and  I  urn  astonished 
whenever  I  think  of  it. 

My  pleasure  in  money-getting  had 
made  me  forget  the  deserter ;  I  did  not 
think  of  him  again  till  after  supper, 
when  night  set  in  ;  but  I  did  not  siiy 
a  w’ord  about  him ;  we  were  all  so 
tired  and  so  pleased  uith  the  day’s 
profits  that  wc  did  not  want  to  be 
troubled  with  thinking  of  such  things. 
But  after  Zeffen  and  the  children  had 
retired,  I  told  Sorl6  of  our  visit  to  the 

Imsoner.  I  told  her,  too,  that  Burguet 
lail  hopes,  which  made  her  very  happy. 

About  nine  o’clock,  by  God’s  blessing, 
we  were  all  asleep. 

Blackwood's  Ma^tazine. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHE.S  OF  THE  REIGN  OP 
GEORGE  H. 

KO  I. — THE  QrEEX. 

There  is  something  in  the  position  of 
sovereign  which  seems  to  develop  and  call 
forth  the  qualities  of  a  woman  beyond 
that  of  any  other  occupation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  reigning  women  has  no  doubt 
been  very  limiU'd,  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  kindly  the  feminine  mind  takes 
to  the  trade  of  ruling  whenever  the  op¬ 
portunity  occurs  to  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  branch  of  mental  work  m  which 
it  has  attained  a  true  and  satisfactory 
greatness.  The  only  queen  regnant  we 
know  of  who  was  nobody  was  our  own 
placid  Queen  Anne.  Such  names  as 
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those  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  of  Elizabeth, 
and  IVInria  Theresa,  are  very  illustrious 
examples  of  this  fact.  The  historian 
cannot  regard  those  princely  personages 
with  the  condescending  aj)probation 
which  critics  iii  every  other  branch  of 
science  and  art  extend  to  women.  They 
are  great  inonarchs,  figures  that  stand 
fully  out  against  the  background  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  boldest  and  most  forcible 
lines  ;  and  that  in  very  absolute  contra¬ 
diction  to  all  conventional  theories.  The 
name  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  not  a 
historical  personage  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  very  remark¬ 
able  woman,  W’ho  holds  no  insignificant 
rank  in  the  long  line  of  English  sove¬ 
reigns.  The  period  is  called  the  reign 
of  George  II.;  but  so  long  as  her  life 
lasted,  it  was  Caroline  who  was  the 
Queen. 

The  Guelph  family,  at  least  in  its  be¬ 
ginning,  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  very 
interesting  or  dramatic  group.  The 
first  Georges  are  historical  characters  on¬ 
ly  because  they  cannot  help  themselves 
— fate  and  the  Protestant  succession 
having  been  too  many  for  them.  They 
W'ould  without  doubt  have  been  more 
honored,  more  respectable,  more  at 
their  ease  in  every  way,  had  the  prickly 
circlet,  of  which  the  fifth  Harry  complain¬ 
ed,  never  been  placed  upon  their  homely 
brows.  It  was  no  doubt  a  painful  met¬ 
amorphosis  for  the  German  “l.airdie,” 
the  obscure  Elector,  whom  nobody  ex¬ 
pected  to  cope  w'ith  a  Grand  Monarquo, 
or  take  up  the  traditions  of  an  imperial 
court,  to  emerge  out  of  his  jolly  little 
uncleanly  Teutonic  paradise,  and  submit 
himself  to  the  caustic  inspection  of  Whig 
wits  and  Jacobite  sneers.  It  was  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  grandeur 
that  has  been  made  in  modern  time.s. 
These  royal  gentlemen  have  been 
w'eighed  in  a  gre.at  many  balances  of  late 
years,  and  the  result  has  not  been  flatter¬ 
ing  to  them,  though  it  has  not  left  them 
altogether  w’ithout  credit.  We  do  not 
propose  to  reopen  the  record.  The  little 
monarch,  with  “  his  right  leg  well  for¬ 
ward,”  and  his  “  eyes  d  Jleur  de  la 
and  the  “  dapper  George  ”  who  succeed¬ 
ed  him,  h.ave  had  more  than  their  share 
of  discussion.  But  from  the  year  1727 
to  1737  there  was  another  monarch  in 
England  whose  name  was  not  George — 
a  woman  not  unfit  to  take  her  place 


amon^  the  reigning  princesses.  Queen 
Caroline  is  even  a  greater  contradiction 
to  every  ordinary  theory  which  ordinary 
men  frame  about  women,  than  are  the 
other  sovereigns  who  have  proved  the 
art  of  government  to  be  one  of  ihe  aiia 
within  a  woman’s  powers.  Every  ideal 
of  a  good  wife  which  has  ever  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  man  makes  out  the  model  wo¬ 
man  to  be  furiously  jealous  and  vindic¬ 
tive  over  the  mere  suspieiou  of  infidelity 
in  her  husband.  Has  not  someone  said 
that  every  wife  is  a  Queen  Eleanor  in 
her  heart  ? — and  it  is  not  only  the  good 
woman  who  is  subject  to  this  infirmity. 
The  light-minded,  the  careless,  even  the 
guilty,  show  the  same  ruling  passion. 
She  who  sins  herself  is  not  made  indul¬ 
gent  thereby  to  her  partner’s  iniquity. 
It  is  the  one  fault  which  no  woman  for¬ 
gives.  And  ag.-iin,  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  supposes  that  maternity  destroys 
all  power  of  discrimination  in  a  mother. 
She  may  be  wounded,  injured,  insulted 
by  her  children ;  she  may  see  them  do 
everything  that  is  base  and  miserable ; 
she  may  watch  them  sink  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation  ;  but  she  will  love 
and  believe  in  them  still.  To  these  two 
fundamental  principles  of  a  woman’s  na¬ 
ture,  there  is  scarce  a  creature  in  Chris¬ 
tendom  who  would  not  seal  his  or  her 
adhesion.  They  lie  beyond  or  above  all 
argument.  They  are  proved,  and  over 
again  proved  every  day. 

Queen  Caroline  gives  a  dead  contra¬ 
diction  to  both  She  was  .an  admirable 
wife ;  but  her  husband  m.ade  her  the  con¬ 
fidante  of  his  amours^  and  told  her  about 
his  Rosamonds,  and  yet  she  never  poi¬ 
soned,  nor  thought  of  poisoning,  one  of 
them.  She  does  not  even  seem  to  have 
been  jealous.  Her  historians,  moved  by 
the  utter  impossibility,  according  to  all 
preconceived  notions,  ofsiich  extraordina¬ 
ry  philosophy,  pick  out  here  and  there  the 
faint  little  snub  bestowed  upon  “  my  good. 
Howard,”  to  show  that  in  her  heart  this  in¬ 
stinct  of  nature  existed  w’armly  enough, 
though  in  constant  control.  But  the  exam- 
ple.s  do  not  bear  out  the  suggestion  ;  for  it 
is  hard  if  a  lAdy,not  to  say  a  queen,  may 
not  snub  her  bedchamber-woman  for  her 
pleasure  without  any  motive.  And  she 
despised  and  disliked  her  son.  We  are 
aware  that  to  say  these  words  is  as  much 
as  to  give  her  cause  over  before  every  do¬ 
mestic  tribunal.  Monster !  does  not  every 
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one  pay  ?  Yet  Caroline  was  no  monster. 
She  was  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  and 
yet  she  was  more  actively  and  urgently 
Queen  of  England  than  any  other  except 
Elizabeth ;  she  was  a  wife,  and  yet  she 
varied  the  form  of  conjugal  wickedness 
by  almost  encouraging  her  husband  in 
his  infidelities  :  she  was  a  mother,  yet 
gave  up,  despised,  and  opposed  her  son. 
For  the  first  of  her  contradietory  quali¬ 
ties,  that  of  power,  she  sins  in  company 
with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the 
common  theory  ;  but  in  her  other  faults 
she  stands  alone,  or  almost  alone. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  apologize  for  or 
explain  such  wonderful  incongruities. 
They  contradict  at  once  the  conclusions 
of  experience  and  those  certainties  which 
are  intuitive  and  above  dLscussion.  If  a 
woman  in  fiction  had  been  created  with 
such  failings,  even  had  shebeen  the  high¬ 
est  heroine  of  tragedy,  she  would  have 
been  flouted  as  an  impossible  creature. 
She  would  be  false  to  nature.  But  the 
real  woman  is  very  true  in  fact,  and 
takes  no  heed  about  being  true  to  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  one  great  advantage 
which  fact  has  over  invention,  and  the 
historic  over  every  other  Muse.  There 
are  no  unities,  no  consistencies,  no  rule 
of  probabilitv,  to  bind  the  free  current 
of  real  life.  What  a  poet  dare  not  dream 
of,  existence  produces  calmly,  contra¬ 
dicting  its  own  laws,  setting  aside  the 
very  principles  on  which  its  continuance 
and  stability  are  founded.  But  the  char¬ 
acter  in  which  such  extraordinary  con¬ 
tradictions  exist  cannot  be  a  simple  or 
superficial  one.  And  the  office  of  the 
historical  student  is  not  to  defend,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  rage  for  re¬ 
habilitation,  which  has  changed  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  so  many  of  our  land¬ 
marks,  but  only  to  record,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  to  explain. 

Caroline  was  born  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke  of  Anspach,  one  of  the  cluster  of 
little  Geiinan  houses  to  which,  for  so 
many  generations,  we  have  owed  our 
royal  wives  and  husband-s.  She  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  mother 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  old  Electress  Sophia,  of  a  stock 
to  all  appearance  botn  sweeter  and 
stronger  in  its  feminine  branches  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  its  men.  The  first 
event  in  her  life  is  as  contradictory  at 


the  first  glance  to  all  its  future  tenor,  as 
the  strange  qualities  which  distinguished 
her  in  after  life  are  contradictory  to  her 
womanhood.  If  is  said  that  she  w'as 
chosen  by  the  King  of  Spain  as  his  bride, 
under  condition  of  abandoning  the  Prot¬ 
estant  faith  and  becoming  a  Catholic. 
Such  a  change  was  (and  indeed  we  sus¬ 
pect  is)  no  such  dreadful  matter  in  the 
German  matrimonial  market,w  here  prin¬ 
cesses  are  trained  to  bless  the  world. 
And  Caroline,  far  from  being  a  bigot,  or 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  religious  distinctions,  shows  few  symp¬ 
toms  of  any  religious  conviction  what¬ 
ever.  She  refused,  however,  this  ad¬ 
vantageous  bargain.  Her  faith,  such  .as 
it  was,  seems  to  have  been  more  to  her 
than  the  unlucky  but  then  splendid  crown 
which  was  laid  at  her  feet.  “She  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at 
so  dear  a  rate,”  says  Bishop  Burnet. 
Perhaps  at  that  early  period  of  her  ex¬ 
istence  some  fingerings  of  childish  de¬ 
voutness  might  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  princess ;  but  there  can  have  been 
very  little  piety  round  her,  and  she  show¬ 
ed  small  sign  of  any  iii  her  after  life. 
The  real  cause  of  her  resistance  proba¬ 
bly  was  that  her  mind,  though  not  reli¬ 
gious,  was  essentially  Protestant,  as  a 
gre.at  many  minds  are,  especially  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Protestant  mind  still  exists 
and  flourishes,  though  not  always  in  dis¬ 
tinct  connection  with  a  Protest.ant  faith  ; 
and  is  a  far  less  conquerable  thing  than 
any  system  of  doctrine.  In  such  a  con¬ 
stitution,  a’determined  dislike  to  submit 
to  authority,  to  bind  the  spirit  down  to 
obedience,  or  even  to  profess  subjection 
in  matters  with  which  the  intellect  has  so 
much  to  do,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
faculty  of  belief.  Caroline,  we  suspect, 
would  have  been  very  vague  in  any  con¬ 
fession  of  her  faith ;  but  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  difficult  the  profession  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  would  bo  to  a  w'oman  of  such 
a  character  and  mind. 

“  Her  pious  firmiies.s,”  adds  the  bish- 
op-histonan,  “  is  likely  to  bej  rewarded 
even  in  this  fife  with  a  much  better  crown 
than  that  which  she  rejected.” 

It  was  to  make  Great  Britain  happy, 
as  all  the  poets  twittered,  that  the 
choice  was  made  ;  .and  she  married  her 
George  shortly  after,  and  lived  with  him, 
in  the  most  singular  version  of  married 
fife  perhaps  ever  set  before  the  world. 
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for  more  than  thirty  years.  To  judge  it 
or  her  by  the  rules  current  among  our¬ 
selves  at  the  present  day  would  be  both 
unjust  and  foolish ;  but  happily  the  chron¬ 
iclers  of  the  time  have  left  us  in  little 
doubt  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  babbling  and  talkative  age.  It  is 
ainful  to  think  how  little  of  the  same 
ind  of  pleasure  our  descendants,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence,  will  get  out  of  us. 
Thanks  to  Sir  Rowland  llill  (and  many 
thanks  to  him),  we,  as  a  nation,  write 
letters  no  more.  And  somehow,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  contradiction  which 
statistics  would  throw  in  our  face  did  we 
venture  on  such  an  assertion,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  many  of  us  afloat  in 
the  world  nowadays  as  there  were  in 
the  period  when  Horace  Walpole  corre¬ 
sponded  with  his  friends.  There  is  no 
such  hum  as  of  a  crowd  breathing  out  of 
the  mingled  mass  of  society  where  fash¬ 
ion  and  politics  rival  and  aid  each  other. 
In  the  days  of  the  great  Horace  the  buzz 
filled  the  air  ;  quiet  people  heard  it  miles 
off,  counties  off ;  now  a  great  bourdon- 
nement^  filling  their  ears  like  the  sound 
of  the  waves  of  life  in  the  City  when  you 
stand  within  the  silent  aisles  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  listen — pow  scraps  of  distinct  talk, 
like  those  you  catch  by  intervals  on  the 
skirts  of  every  assembly — now  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  crowd  as  some  one  comes  or 
goes — now  a  gathering  of  the  countless 
mass,  as  some  pageant  forms  within  its 
enclosure.  We  are  more  listless  now, 
and  speak  lower,  and  don’t  enjoy  it. 
It  is  a  polite  whisper,  or  it  is  a  slow  fu¬ 
nereal  drawl,  the  words  dropping  dole¬ 
fully  and  at  intervals,  like  signal  guns, 
which  alone  reaches  us  out  of  the  crowd. 
And  somehow  there  don’t  seem  so  many 
people  about ;  they  are  climbing  the  Alps 
and  crossing  the  seas,  and  lecturing  at 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  writing  pretty 
books — perh.aps;  or  perhaps  they  are 
only  of  a  lower  vitality,  and  make-less 
noise,  like  the  good  children.  When  our 
great-grandsons  write  our  history,  they 
will  feel  the  difference ;  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  w’hich  none  of  us  much  believe 
in,  will  probably  have  made  themselves 
utterly  incredible  by  that  time,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  referred  to.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  New  Zealander  will  bring  over 
w’ith  him  some  old  packets  of  yellow  let¬ 
ters  written  to  the  first  colonists.  In 
these,  and  in  the  big  mails  that  go  to 


India,  the  budgets  of  news  for  the  boys 
who  are  out  in  the  world,  lie  our  only 
hope  of  domestic  records  in  the  present 
silent  age. 

The  court  of  Geoge  II.,  however,  lies 
open  in  a  full  flood  of  light.  Not  only 
do  everybody’s  letters  contribute  tow¬ 
ard  its  illumination,  but  the  curious 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey,  unique  in  his¬ 
tory,  present  it  before  us  with  a  remorse¬ 
less  and  imparti.al  distinctness.  To 
say  that  we  know  it  as  well  as  if  we  had 
lived  in  it,  is  little.  We  know  it  infi¬ 
nitely  better.  W e  know  what  everybody 
said  when  the  royal  doors  were  closed, 
and  minister  or  bishop  discussed  the 
most  important  of  national  affairs  with 
king  or  queen.  Had  we  but  been  about 
Court  at  the  moment,  the  e.\tent  of  our 
observation  could  not  have  gone  further 
than  to  remark  how  Sir  Robert  looked 
when  he  left  the  royal  presence,  or  if 
Bishop  Hoadley  was  cheerful  after  his 
audience.  And  it  is  not  a  pleasant  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  a^e  was  not  one  in  which 
man  believed  in  man,  nor  in  woman  ei¬ 
ther,  for  that  matter.  If  wits  w’ere  not 
sharper,  the  tongue  at  least  w.as  less 
under  restraint.  And  morality,  as  we 
understand  it  nowadays,  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  existence.  Most  people 
behaved  badly,  and  nobody  was  ashamed 
of  it.  To  be  sure,  a  great  many  people 
behave  badly  at  all  times;  but,  at  least, 
the  grace  of  concealment,  of  decent  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  of  outward  decorum,  is  general 
m  the  world.  There  w’as  no  conceal¬ 
ment  in  those  days.  The  ruling  classes 
lived  coarsely,  spoke  coarsely,  sinned 
coarsely,  without  any  illusion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  'ITie  innocent  and  virtuous  were 
little  less  indecent  than  the  gross  and 
wicked.  Good  wives,  and  even  spotless 
maidens,  discussed,  without  any  pretence 
of  shame  or  attempt  at  secrecy,  the  nasty 
adventures  going  on  around  them.  Tlie 
age  was  depraved,  but  it  was  more  than 
depraved — it  w’as  openly  unclean.  And 
yet  many  notable  figures  circulate  in 
this  wicked  and  gossiping  and  un.savory 
crowd.  The  wnckedness  and  unsavor- 
iness  h.ave  been  largely  discussed  and 
set  forth  to  the  fullest  vantage ;  yet  there 
are  higher  matters  to  discuss,  into  w’hich 
it  is  possible  to  enter  without  fiilling  ab¬ 
solutely  into  the  mire.  It  is  hideous  to 
hear  the  old  King  talking  of  his  favor¬ 
ites  to  his  wife’s  unoffended  ears;  but 
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the  story  of  their  life  together — of  her 
rule,  of  her  wisdom,  her  extraordinary 
stoicism  and  patience,  her  good  sense 
and  infinite  reasonableness — is  a  very 
curious,  almost  unique,  and  oflen  most 
touching  tale. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  remarked,  to 
begin  with,  as  a  circumstance  which  ex¬ 
plains  much  in  the  life  of  Caroline.  It 
is  only  after  she  had  attained  the  fullest 
m.nturity  of  mind  that  she  takes  her 
place  in  history.  Such  a  hapless  pas¬ 
sionate  existence  as  that  of  Mary  Stuart 
is  over  and  closed  forever  before  the 
age  at  which  Caroline  begins  to  be  fully 
apparent  to  us.  Therefore,  naturally,  her 
virtues  and  her  faults  are  both  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kitid  from  those  which  are  likely 
to  distinguish  the  earlier  half  of  life. 
This  of  itself  throws  a  certain  light  upon 
her  wonderful  conjugal  tolerance.  She 
was  above  forty  when  she  came  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  Before  a  wo¬ 
man  comes  to  that  age  she  has  learned 
much  which  seems  impossible  to  youth. 
In  a  barren  soil,  it  is  true,  cultivation  can 
do  but  little,  and  there  is  many  a  woman 
who  is  as  much  a  fool  at  forty  as  if  she 
had  still  the  excuse  of  being  in  her  teens. 
But  with  the  greater  portion  of  reason¬ 
ing  creatures  maturity  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  It  teaches  })atience  fii'st  of  tillj 
it  teaches  the  absolute  want  of  perfec¬ 
tion  th.at  exists  everywhere,  even  in  one’s 
self.  It  makes  the  human  soul  aware  of 
its  incapacity  to  enter  altogether  into 
another,  and  to  be  possessed  of  its  most 
intimate  motives  ;  and  it  exalts  the  great 
objects  of  family  peace,  honor,  and 
union,  of  prosperity  an«l  general  respect, 
of  solrer  duty,  above  those  enthusLasms 
of  love  and  perfection  which  are  natural 
and  seemly  in  youth.  A  young  woman 
who  had  been  as  tolerant  as  Caroline 
would  have  been  simply  a  monster. 
But  a  royal  soul,  on  the  heights  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  having  lived  through  all  the 
frets  and  passions  of  youth,  without  be¬ 
coming  a  whit  less  natural,  separates 
itself  from  much  that  once  seemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  its  existence.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  love  perishes  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  mind.  But  love 
changes.  It  demands  less,  it  gives  more. 
Its  git\s  .are  not  always  flattering  to 
the  receiver,  because  it  is — .alas  ! — 
impossible  that  it  should  always  retain 
the  fairy  glamour  in  its  eyes,  and 


think  all  excellence  centred  in  the  object 
of  its  regard.  It  is  a  favorite  theory 
with  young  people,  and  chiefly  with  wo¬ 
men,  though  one  to  which  common  life 
gives  the  lie  daily,  that  when  respect  is 
gone  love  dies.  Love,  let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful,  is  a  much  more  hardy  and  vigorous 
principle  ;  it  survives  everything — even 
imbecility,  even  b.aseness.  Its  gifts,  we 
repeat,  are  not  always  flattering  to  the 
receiver  ;  instead  of  the  sweet  thoughts, 
the  sweet  words,  the  tender  caresses,  and 
admiring  enthusiasm  of  its  earlier  days, 
it  often  conies  to  be  pity»  indulgence, 
even  endurance,  which  it  gives  ;  and  th.at 
with  a  terrible  desinterestedness — “  all 
for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward,”  n-ith 
no  farther  expectation  of  the  recompense 
without  which  young  love  breaks  its 
heart  and  dies.  Old  Love,  by  long  and 
^lard  training,  finds  out  that  it  cannot 
die;  it  discovers  that  it  can  live  on  the 
smaller  and  ever  smaller  footing  which 
experience  leaves  it.  Like  a  drowning 
creature  on  its  one  span  of  rock,  it  lives 
and  sees  the  remorseless  tide  rising 
round  it.  It  survives  ill-usage,  hardship, 
injury  of  every  kind,  even — and  this  is 
a  mystery  and  miracle,  M'hich  few  can 
understand — in  some  strange  way  it 
survives  contempt.  Men  and  women 
continue  steadily — as  the  evidence  of  our 
own  eyes  and  ears  will  tell  us— to  love 
women  and  men  upon  whom  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  look  but  w  ith  a  certain 
scorn.  They  are  disenchanted,  their 
eyes  are  opened,  no  halo  hangs  any  long¬ 
er  over  the  feeble  or  foolish  head  which 
once  looked  like  that  of  a  hero.  His 
wife  has  to  shield  the  man  from  other 
people’s  contempt,  from  blame,  and  the 
penalties  of  misdoing.  She  cannot,  stand¬ 
ing  so  near  him,  shield  him  from  her 
own;  but  her  love,  changed, transfigured, 
embittered,  exists  and  warms  him  still. 

The  only  distinct  incident  of  Caroline’s 
youth  which  Inas  escaped  oblivion  is  that 
about  the  offered  crown  which  she  would 
not  buy  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  Protes¬ 
tant  birthright.  History  is  silent  as  to  her 
early  mariied  life,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well. 
How  she  may  have  struggled  against  her 
fate  we  cannot  tell ;  and  probably  it  would 
not  be  an  edifying  tale.  She  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1714,  a  young  mother  with  her 
children,  and  not  till  some  years  after 
does  she  even  appear  as  a  centre  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  her  new  country.  WTieu  the 
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nnarrel  between  licr  husband  and  his 
hither  broke  out  openly,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  began  her  individual  career.  The 
air  did  what  so  many  heirs-apparent 
ave  done — they  set  up  their  Court  in 
avowed  opposition  to  the  ehler  Court, 
which  rarely  holds  its  own  in  such  a 
struggle.  In  this  case  it  had  less  tlian 
the  usual  chance.  The  elder  Court  was 
dull,  and  coarse,  and  wicked.  It  had 
no  legitimate  queen ;  and  no  charm, 
either  of  wit  or  beauty,  recommended  its 
feminine  oracles,  who  were  destitute  of 
any  claim  on  the  respect  of  the  nation, 
and  were  openly  sneered  and  jeered  at 
by  high  and  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  of  “  the  Waleses,”  to  quote 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  young,  gay,  and 
bright,  full  of  pretty  women,  and  clever 
men.  The  Princess  herself  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  age,  handsome,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  agreeable.  Among  her  at¬ 
tendants  were  some  of  the  heroines  of 
the  time — the  “fair  Lepell,”  the  sweet 
Mary  IJellenden,  the  “  good  Howard,” 
whose  names  are  still  as  familiar  as  if 
they  had  been  shining  yesterday  uj)on 
an  admiring  ivorld.  “  The  apartments 
of  the  bedchamber-woman  in  waiting,” 
says  Walpole,  “became  the  fashionable 
evening  rendezvous  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  wits  and  beauties.”  Pleasure 
of  every  kind  and  complexion  was  the 
occupation  of  this  royal  household.  It 
had  little  influence  in  public  affairs,  and 
no  place  in  the  national  economy.  It 
was  free  to  enter  into  all  theg.ayeties  of 
a  private  house,  with  all  the  splendor  of 
a  palace.  Such  a  position,  unofficial, 
unrestrained,  without  the  curb  either  of 
filial  or  public  duty,  is  more  pleasant 
than  safe  m  most  cases.  But  the  breach 
between  the  father  and  son  was  too 
desperate  to  give  the  Prince  any  power 
of  mischief,  so  far  as  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  concerned.  And  ho  was 
not  more  depraved  than  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  his  princely  duty  to  be, 
as  a  man  equal  to  the  resjionsibilities  of 
his  position.  He  had  a  “  favorite,”  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  abominable  code  of  the 
time,  such  an  appendage  was  thought 
necessary  ;  and  George’s  dull  sense  of  Ins 
duty  in  this  respect  would  bo  whimisical 
if  it  was  not  vile.  But,  strangely  enough, 
he  was  all  the  time  a  man  under  the 
most  perfect  domestic  management.  And 


more  strange  still,  the  woman  who  was 
his  mistress  gives  even  a  prejudiced  in¬ 
quirer  an  impression  of genmne goodueas, 
sweetness,  and  truth,  which  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  her  misenible  position. 
For  ten  years  a  racket  of  pleasuring  w’as 
kept  up  at  Leicester  Fields.  The  laughing 
Opposition  jeered  and  jested,  and  made 
epigrams,  and  made  love.  The  saucy 
maids  of  honor  laughed  at  the  little  Prince 
to  his  face.  They  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  obsolete  merry-makings.  They  hated 
the  King  and  his  Dutch  Oueens,  and  his 
powerful  IMinister.  When  the  old 
George  ended,  and  the  new  George 
began,  what  a  change  was  to  be  in  the 
universe !  Other  laws,  other  policy,  a 
different  regime,  with  everybody  in  jdaco 
who  was  out,  and  everbody  out  who 
was  in,  and  a  general  reversal  and  de¬ 
lightful  jumble  of  heaven  and  earth.  So 
everybody  believed,  and  so  the  Prince 
of  Wales  fully  intended  in  his  choleric 
soul.  But  master  and  servants  alike 
reckoned  without  their  Princess.  While 
the  racket  w'ent  on  around  her,  while 
her  naughty  little  husband  made  love 
before  her  face,  and  his  courtiers  laughed 
in  their  sleeves,  wise  Caroline  kept  her 
bright  eyes  open — those  eyes  of  which 
Walpole  says,  “that  they  expressed 
whatever  she  had  a  mind  they  should  ” 
— and  looked  on  and  pondered.  She  was 
“  cette  diablesae  In  Madame  Princesae  ” 
to  her  charming  father-in-law.  She  w.as 
in  opposition,  like  the  rest,  naturally  set 
against  the  powers  that  were.  F roin 
her,  even  more  than  from  her  husband, 
might  have  been  exiHJcted  a  desire  to 
cross,  and  thwart,  and  run  in  the  face  of 
everything  that  had  been  before  her. 
Nous  aliona  changer  tout*eela.  What 
oth^r  sentiment  could  be  expected  to 
rise  in  the  breast  of  a  clever  and  impa¬ 
tient  woman,  as  she  stood  by  for  years 
and  watched  the  Germans  at  St.  .lames’s 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  old  King 
w  ho  had  driven  herself  out  of  his  palace, 
and  kept  her  daughters  as  host.ages,  pet¬ 
ting  his  favorite  Minister  ?  Could  any¬ 
body  doubt  what  her  feelings  must  have 
been  to  the  whole  obnoxious  group — 
King,  Jezebels,  Premier — who  Kept  all 
influence  out  of  her  hands?  And  she 
was  Gorman,  like  all  the  others,  and 
knew  as  little  by  nature  what  British 
policy  ought  to  be.  She  must  have  sat 
still,  impotent,  and  watched  what  they 
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were  about,  as  she  ruled  her  little  Court, 
and  led  its  pleasures,  for  ten  long  years. 
And  the  country,  and  the  Prince,  and  the 
expectant  statesmen,  and  even  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  felt  in  their  hearts, 
when  the  end  came,  how  it  must  be. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it 
was  that  this  woman  knew  better  than 
all  the  people  about  her :  how  it  was  that 
she  resisted  the  natural  impulse  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  all  the  temptations  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  novel  delights  of  power. 
There  are  various  petty  explanations 
suggested,  as  might  have  been  ex|>ect- 
ed.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  believed  that  it 
W’as  his  own  cleverness  in  finding  out 
from  the  first  that  her  influence  and  not 
that  of  her  rival  was  all-powerful  with 
the  King.  Others  considered  it  to  be 
the  direct  court  which  his  adver¬ 
saries  paid  to  Lady  Suffolk.  Caroline’s 
conduct  gives  little  warrant  either  to  the 
one  8up])08ition  or  the  other.  A  far 
more  rational  and  obvious  conclusion, 
as  well  as  one  infinitely  greater  and 
more  worthy,  would  be  that  the  specta¬ 
tor  thus  standing  aside  so  long  to  watch 
with  the  keen  interest  of  a  future  ruler  the 
course  of  affairs,  honestly  perceived  that 
the  most  skilful  hand  in  the  country  was 
already  at  the  helm,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  sacrifice  her  prepossessions  to 
the  good  of  the  empire.  Not  Prince  Hal 
when  he  rebuked  his  ancient  ally  more 
startled  and  amazed  his  expectant  fol¬ 
lowers  than  did  the  new  King  when, 
sulky  and  unwilling,  he  took  his  father’s 
■  Minister  to  his  counsels,  and  turned  the 
comforters  of  his  humiliation  away.  IIow 
“  he  as  King  came  to  consult  those 
whom  he  never  would  speak  to  as  Prince^ 
and  to  admit%o  farther  than  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  St  James’s  those  favorites 
who  had  ever  been  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Leicester  House  ;  in  short,  how  he  came 
to  pursue  the  very  same  measures  in  his 
own  reign  which  he  had  been  constantly 
censuring  and  exploding  in  his  father’s,” 
is.  Lord  Hervey  concludes,  a  wonder 
M'hich  ever}’body  will  be  curious  to  know 
the  reason  of.  Curiosity  on  this  point 
has  much  decreased,  no  doubt,  since  he 
wrote;  but  it  is  as  striking  a  political 
event  as  any  in  our  modem  history. 
And  at  this  distance,  M’hen  all  the  figures 
are  rounded  by  time,  and  the  far-off  be¬ 
holder  has  a  chance  of  arriving  at  a  more 
correct  judgment  than  the  spectator 


who  is  on  the  spot  and  sees  too  much, 
the  question  is  still  interesting.  George 
made  this  lame  but  wise  conclusion  as 
unwillingly  as  ever  man  did  anything  he 
could  not  help  doing ;  and  he  did  it  be¬ 
cause  Caroline  had  been  studying  all  the 
circumstances  while  he  was  amusing 
himself,  and  because  she  had  the  true 
W'isdom,  the  supreme  good  sense,  of  put¬ 
ting  her  animosities  in  her  pocket,  and 
electing  to  do  that  which  was  best 
for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  stability 
of  her  own  family  and  throne. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  George 
I.  reached  England,  the  first  act  of  the 
new  King  was  exactly  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  He  referred  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  w’ho  brought  him  the  news, 
at  once  and  ungraciously  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  who  had  been  his  treasurer 
as  iMnce,  and  acknowledged  partisan. 
Sir  Robert  accepted  the  decision  as  the 
most  likely  ana  natural  one.  “  It  is 
what  I,  as  w’ell  as  the  rest  of  the  w’orld, 
expected  would  be  whenever  this  acci¬ 
dent  happened,”  he  s.aid,  according  to 
Lord  Hervey’s  report,  to  the  new  au¬ 
thority.  “  My  time  has  been  :  yours  is 
beginning.”  Then  there  came  an  awful 
pause  of  fate.  England,  which  needed 
wary  steering  in  those  days,  found  her¬ 
self  suddenly  for  a  breathless  moment  in 
the  hands  of  George  and  Sir  Spencer 
Compton.  There  is  a  certain  grim  fun 
in  the  situation,  as  of  a  couple  of  as¬ 
tounded  pigmies  left  suddenly  all  at  once 
to  do  a  giant’s  work.  Perhaps  the  King, 
had  he  been  his  own  man,  and  not  under 
lawful  rule  and  governance,  would  have 
had  courage  to  try  it ;  and  for  a  moment 
the  crowding  spectators  who  came  to 
kiss  hands,  and  those  who  made  Leice¬ 
ster  Fields  ring  with  the  sound  of  their 
applauses,  expected  it  was  to  be  so. 
But  the  second  of  the  dwarfs  was  not  so 
br.ave  as  his  master.  Either  the  joy  of 
the  trium’ph  or  the  fear  of  responsibility 
overwhelmed  the  poor  man.  He  had  a 
speech  to  make  for  the  King,  and  mak¬ 
ing  King’s  speeches  was  not  his  metier. 

lie  turned  abject  and  dismayed  to  the 
dismissed  Minister,  who  had  just  asked 
and  received  the  promise  of  his  protec¬ 
tion.  He  begged  like  a  schoolboy  over 
his  verses  that  Sir  Robert  would  do  it 
for  him  this  time,  till  he  got  into  the 
way  of  it.  It  was  pure  imbecility,  or 
fate  ;  for,  as  Lord  Hervey  remarks,  “  if 
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this  precedent-monger  had  only  turned 
to  the  old  Gazettes  published  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot‘  former  reigns,  he  might  have 
copied  full  as  good  a  declaration  from 
these  records  as  any  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
could  give  him.”  Such  acts  of  lolly 
mark  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
can  and  him  who  cannot.  Sir  Robert,  no 
doubt,  smiled  as  he  retired  into  a  room 
by  himself  to  do  his  rival’s  work.  He  had 
promised  not  to  tell,  ‘‘  even  to  the  people 
in  the  next  room;”  but  when  the  new 
Minister  had  taken  the  speech  in  his  own 
handwriting  to  the  King,  a  discussion 
arose  about  it,  in  which  again  Sir  Spen¬ 
cer  ajipealed  to  his  predecessor.  Queen 
Caroline,  we  are  told,*  “  a  better  judge 
than  her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the 
two  men,  Avho  had  silently  watched  for 
a  proper  moment  to  overturn  the  new 
designations,  did  not  lose  a  moment  in 
observing  to  the  King  how  prejudicial  it 
would  be  to  his  affairs  to  prefer  a  man 
in  whose  own  judgment  his  predecessor 
was  the  fittest  person  to  execute  the 
office.”  She  had  already  given  a  public 
proof  that  with  her  the  late  holders  of 
office  were  not  disgraced.  On  the  very 
day  after  the  accession,  when  “  all  the 
nobiliy  and  gentry  in  town  crowded  to 
kiss  hands ;”  when  the  “  common  face  of 
a  Court  was  quite  reversed,”  and  “  there 
was  not  a  cre.ature  in  office  who  had 
not  the  most  sorrowful  and  dejected 
countenance  of  distress  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,”  Caroline  was  the  only  woman  in 
that  servile  crowd  who  took  any  notice 
of  Lady  Walpole — the  wife  of  the  Min¬ 
ister,  whose  “late  devotees”  kept  her 
with  “scornful  backs  and  elbows”  from 
approaching  the  royal  presence ;  “  but 
no  sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  Maj¬ 
esty,”  writes  her  son,  with  natural 
triumph,  “  than  the  Queen  cried  aloud, 
‘  There,  I  am  sure  1  see  a  friend  !  ’  ” 
An  inferior  mind  might  well  have  taken 
that  little  bit  of  vengeance  on  the  form¬ 
er  Court  which  had  expelled  and  ta¬ 
booed  herself.  But  Caroline  was  either 
altogether  superior  to  the  temptation, 
or  too  wise,  even  in  the  first  moment  of 
triumph,  to  avail  herself  of  it.  All  the 
elaborate  machinery  by  which  she  ruled 
w;^8  already  in  o|)eration  to  keep  the 
tried  and  trusty  public  servant  who  had 
already  managed  the  country  for  so 
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long,  and  knew  its  wants  so  well,  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  She  had  the  penetration 
to  see  that  there  was  the 'friend  and  de¬ 
fender  of  whom  her  family  stood  in  need. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  say 
that  the  means  by  which  Caroline  pro¬ 
cured  her  will  were  of  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  kind.  They  were  such  means  as 
we  see  continually  employed  in  private 
life,  when  a  clever  and  sensible  woman 
is  linked  (unfortunately  not  a  very  un¬ 
common  circumstance)  to  an  ill-temper¬ 
ed,  Jieadstrong,  and  shallow  man.  They 
are  means  to  which  a  pure  and  elevated 
mind  would  find  it  very  hard,  even 
impossible  to  stoop ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  oy  their  partial  use 
many  a  family  has  been  kept  united 
and  prosperous,  and  many  a  common¬ 
place  personage  carried  through  the 
world  with  something  like  honor  and 
credit,  whose  affairs  would  have  fallen 
into  hopeless  loss  and  ruin  had  his  wife 
suffered  the  natural  disgust  and  impa¬ 
tience  of  a  superior  mind  to  move  or  be 
apparent  in  her.  Queen  Caroline,  per¬ 
haps,  as  her  stake  was  greater  than  most, 
carried  those  means  of  power  to  such  a 
perfection  as  few  have  been  able  to  reach. 

“  The  QueeUj  by  long  studying  and  long 
experience  of  his  temper,”  says  Lord  Henry, 
“knew  how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments, 
while  she  affected  to  receive  his  Majesty’s. 
She  could  appear  convinced  while  she  was 
controverting,  and  obedient  while  she  was 
ruling ;  and  by  this  means  her  dexterity  and 
address  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  to 
persuade  him  what  was  truly  his  case — that 
whilst  she  was  seemingly  on  every  occasion 
giving  up  her  opinion  and  her  will  to  his,  she 
was  always  in  reality  turning  his  opinion, 
and  binding  his  will  to  hers.  She  managed 
this  deified  image  as  the  heathen  priests  used 
to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when  kneeling  and 
prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pageant  god, 
they  received  with  the  greatest  devotion 
and  reverence  those  directions  in  public 
which  they  had  before  instilled  and  regulated 
in  private." 

Her  labors  were  unremitting  at 
this  grand  crisis  of  fate.  And  if  it 
be  remembered  how  very  ticklish  the 
position  was,  the  immense  importance  at 
once  to  her  family  and  to  the  country 
of  an  agent  so  judicious  and  unuxcitable 
can  scarcely  be  overcalculated.  A 
young  dispossessed  legitimate  heir  was 
growing  up  with  all  those  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  favor  which  naturally 
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attend  a  new  life.  The  old  Pretender 
mipht  have  committed  himself  to  many 
follies— the  young  Pretender  was  as  yet 
unstained  by  any  independent  act.  It 
might  become  at  any  moment  the  jmlioy 
of  one  of  the  great  Continental  jmw- 
ers  to  take  up  the  boy’s  cause,  as  in<Iccd 
they  were  all  well  enough  inclined  to 
do.  He  bad  still  a  ]>arty  in  EngLand, 
strong  ill  rank,  if  not  in  much  else,  and 
a  yet  stronger  in  Sc'Otland.  The  newly- 
imported  (ierman  family,  which  scarcely 
pretended  to  love  or  s^mipathize  with  its 
new  subjei’ta,  was  totally  unbeloved  by 
them.  Mere  policy,  and  nothing  else, 
an  act  of  national  iiei'essity,  des|»eratioii 
so  to  s]ieak,  had  brought  them  over. 
They  had  neither  traditional  loyalty  nor 
personal  affection  in  their  favor,  nor  the 
powers  of  mind,  or  even  attraction  of 
manners  and  appearance  which  win 
popularity.  Caroline  was  as  fir  sensible 
of  this  as  any  individul  can  be  expected 
to  be  sensible  of  the  disadvantages 
of  her  own  immediate  family.  Though 
her  life  abounds  in  similar  situations, 
there  are  none  more  expressive  of  the 
mingled  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  curi¬ 
ous  junction  of  the  greatest  and  pettiest 
interests,  than  this  first  scene  in  her  life 
as  queen.  It  is  ludicrous,  yet,  if  one 
but  thinks  what  is  involved,  it  becomes 
solemn.  There  is  the  little  King  strut¬ 
ting  and  storming,  “  losing  no  ojiportu- 
nity  to  declare  that  the  Queen  never 
meddled  with  his  business,”  and  strong 
in  the  notion  of  inaugurating  a  new 
rc-gime ;  and  the  faltering  unprepared 
new  Minister  who  stammers,  and  hesi¬ 
tates,  and  turns  to  his  rival  and  pre¬ 
decessor  for  instruction  what  to  do ;  and 
burly  Sir  Robert  standing  by,  not  with¬ 
out  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  aware 
that  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  country,  are  at  stake,  yet  not 
quite  able  to  resist  the  comic  features  of 
the  scene ;  and  Caroline  behind,  cau¬ 
tiously  pulling  the  strings  that  move  her 
royal  puppet,  anxiously  watching  the 
changes  of  his  temper  and  his  counte¬ 
nance.  Not  a  noble  method  of  managing 
imperial  business;  yet  without  it  a 
deadlock  must  have  ensued,  and  the 
business  could  not  have  been  managed 
at  all. 

George  had  formed  a  very  different 
idea,  as  Lord  Hervey  informs  us,  of  his 
royal  duties. 
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“  His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  was  certainly,  as  Boilcau  says  of  Louis 

xrv., 

SeuI,  sans  ministre,  k  Texcmple  dea  Dieux, 

Paire  tout  par  sa  main,  et  voir  tout  do  scs 
yeux. 

“  He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in 
the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice,  but 
to  receive  orders ;  and  proposed  what  by  ex¬ 
periment  he  found  impracticable,  to  receive 
applications  and  distribute  favors  through  no 
principal  channels,  but  to  hear  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  employ  indifferently  in  their  several 
callings  tliose  who  by  their  stations  would 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ministers. 
But  it  was  very  plain  from  what  I  have  just 
related  from  tlie  King's  own  lips,  as  well  as 
from  many  other  circumstances  in  his  present 
conduct,  that  the  Queen  had  subverted  all 
his  notions  and  schemes,  and  fully  possessed 
his  Majesty  with  an  opinion  Uiat  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
English  government,  that  he  should  have 
but  one  Minister,  and  that  it  was  equally 
necessary,  from  Sir  Robert’s  superior  abili¬ 
ties,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  But  this  work 
which  slie  now  (1733,  five  years  after  the 
accession)  saw  complete,  had  been  the  work 
of  long  time,  much  trouble,  and  great  contri¬ 
vance  ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  under¬ 
standing,  thorough  know'ledge  of  his  temper, 
and  much  patience  in  her  own,  she  could 
work  him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where 
she  had  a  mind  to  drive  him,  yet  she  was 
forced  to  do  it  often  by  slow  dearues,  and  with 
great  caution ;  for  as  he  was  infinitely  jealous 
of  being  governed,  he  was  never  to  be  led 
but  by  invisible  reins ;  neither  wa.s  it  ever 
possible  for  her  to  make  him  adopt  her  opin¬ 
ion  but  by  in?tillin^  her  sentiments  iu  such 
a  manner  as  made  him  think  they  rose  origin¬ 
ally  from  himself.  She  always  at  first  pave 
in  to  all  his  notions,  though  never  so  extrav¬ 
agant,  and  made  him  imagine  any  change 
she  wrought  in  them  to  be  an  afterthougnt 
of  his  own.  To  contradict  his  will  directly 
was  always  the  way  to  strengthen  it ;  and  to 
labor  to  convince  was  to  confirm  him.  Be- 
sidi's  all  tills  he  was  excessively  passionate, 
and  his  temper  upon  these  occassiuns  was  a 
sort  of  iron  reversed ;  for  the  hotter  it  was, 
the  harder  it  was  to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was 
susceptible  of  any  impression  or  capable  of  be- 
ingturned,  it  wasonly  when  it  was  quite  cool.’’ 

“  The  Queen’s  power  was  unrivalled 
and  unbounded,”  Lord  Hervey  says  at 
another  period ;  and  he  adds,  “  How 
dearly  she  earned  it  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  consideration  in  these  pa¬ 
pers.”  It  is,  indeed,  the  chief  subject 
of  his  remarkable  Memoirs,  in  which 
Caroline  apjiears  in  all  the  intimacy  of 
private  friendship,  enhanced  as  it  is  by 
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the  absolute  want  of  privacy  that  at¬ 
tends  a  royal  existence.  The  position, 
as  we  have  said,  is  in  many  respects  un¬ 
dignified.  The  real  rulers  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  herself  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
))ole,  have  to  meet  each  other  in  long 
secret  eonsultatiotis,  like  two  conspira¬ 
tors.  The  highest  designs  of  State, 
when  they  have  been  decided  on  be¬ 
tween  tlie  two,  have  to  be  artfully  filter¬ 
ed  into  the  intelligence  of  the  King.  He 
has  to  l>e  prepared,  screwed  up  and 
down  to  one  pitch  or  another,  tempered 
to  the  necessary  heat  or  coolness  ;  they 
watch  him  with  the  most  minute  and 
anxious  scrutiny — they  propitiate  him 
with  little  llatteries,  with  compliances 
and  indulgences,  which,  as  from  the 
Queen  at  least,  are  at  once  unseemly 
and  unn.atur:il — they  attend  upon  his 
humor  with  a  servile  obsequiousness  that 
is  simply  bewildering.  His  naughty 
temper,  liis  nasty  ways,  his  wicked  little 
tongue,  are  endured  with  steady  pa¬ 
tience.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  poor 
Caroline  has  to  submit  to  his  company, 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  it  every  d.ay, 
which  is  evidently  the  greatest  inflic¬ 
tion  she  has  to  bear.  The  picture  is 
miserable,  dreadful,  whimsical,  absurd, 
and  touching.  For  at  the  worst,  when 
all  is  said,  these  two  who  have  lived  to¬ 
gether  so  long,  who  have  their  children 
round  them,  who  arc  not  of  difterent 
countries  to  make  the  tnanners  of  one 
repulsive  to  the  other — two  Germans, 
bred  in  the  same  ideas,  in  the  same 
small  Courts,  who  have  come  to  this 
wonderful  preferment  together — must 
have,  all  errors  notwithstanding,  lived 
in  such  a  union  as  few  people  ever  attain 
to — a  union  which  seems  characteristic 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  No  doubt, 
when  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  woman 
W’hich  leans  upon  the  man,  the  picture 
is  more  consistent  wdth  the  arrangements 
of  society,  and  more  beautiful  to  behold 
as  a  matter  of  ajsthetics.  But  when  a 
strong,  calm,  enduring  woman,  unim¬ 
passioned  yet  tender,  backs  steadily 
with  all  her  strength,  all  her  life,  the 
weak,  unstable,  and  uncertain  man, 
who,  W’ith  all  his  imperfections,  is  her 
husband,  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  a 
certain  admiration  at  the  sight.  His 
sacred  Majesty  was  an  intolerable  little 
monster  in  many  respects,  yet  for  more 
than  thirty  years  they  clung  to  each 


other,  shared  each  other’s  good  and  evil 
fortunes,  were  cast  into  the  shade  to¬ 
other,  and  together  burst  into  power  ; 
iscussed  every  public  matter,  every 
domestic  incident,  every  inclination, 
w’icked  or  otherwise,  in  that  grand  com¬ 
mittee  of  two  w'hich  is,  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  the  great  consolation  and 
strength  of  life.  If  the  King  brought 
little  wisdom  to  this  council,  he  yet 
brought  himself,  a  malleable  and  shape- 
able  lH‘ing.  The  heart  of  the  8|)ectator 
melts  to  liim  a  little  as  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  how  very  shapeable  he  was.  The 
royal  George  was  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  He  “  struttetl  ”  out  of  doors ; 
ho  strutted  even  and  snubbed  his  wife 
when  there  was  only  Lord  Hervey  and 
some  poor  tedious  Gennan  depemlant 
looking  on.  But  he  never  f  >r8ook  her, 
or  resisted  the  inevitable  motddiiig  which 
took  place  when  they  were  alone.  The 
e.\tent  ofbis  “  strutting”  seems  to  have 
been  extraordinary.  He  grew  at  once 
facetious  and  historical  in  his  certainty 
of  being  master.  In  other  reigns,  he  in¬ 
formed  his  courtiers,  it  had  beeii  other¬ 
wise.  Charles  I.  had  been  governed  by 
his  wife  ;  Charles  H.  by  his  mistresses  ; 
King  William  by  his  men — and  Queen 
Anne  by  her  women — favorites  ;  his  own 
father  by  anybody  who  could  get  at 
him.  Then,  “  with  a  significant  satis¬ 
fied  triumphant  air,”  the  ridiculous  little 
monarch  turned  to  his  auditors,  “And 
who  do  they  8.ay  governs  now  ?  ”  ho 
Siiid,  swelling  with  royal  pride  and  con¬ 
tent.  One  can  imagine  how  my  lords 
bowed,  and  how  the  muscles  twitched 
about  their  courtly  mouths.  But  neither 
within  doors  nor  without  was  there  any 
echo  of  his  Majesty’s  complacency. 
There  are  moments  in  our  own  time 
when  the  newspapers  are  impertinent, 
and  “  Punch  ”  ventures  on  a  jiAe  which 
is  a  little  less  than  loyal.  Ilut  si)eech 
was  very  free  in  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

"You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but  ’twill  all 
be  ill  vain ; 

We  know  ’tis  Queen  Caroline,  not  you,  who 
reign,” 

sang  boisterously  the  popular  muse.  It 
was  the  terror  of  her  lil'e  that  he  should 
find  out  that  heVas  ruled  ;  it  was  the 
delight  of  his  th.athe  was  unquestionably 
lord  and  master  of  all. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  authority,  thus 
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once  established,  lasted  five  years  longer 
than  the  life  of  his  royal  mistress.  The 
politics  of  the  time,  involved  as  they  are 
with  foreign  affairs  to  an  extent  which 
seems  strange  in  these  days  of  non¬ 
intervention — though  indeed  non-inter¬ 
vention  had  already  taken  shape,  and 
was  a  principle  to  which  Walpole  clung 
with  much  tenacity — are  too  elaborate 
to  be  here  discussed.  The  greatest  of 
all  matters  to  England  at  the  moment 
was  the  steady  continuance  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  settlement  of  the  new 
dynasty,  with  at  least  such  additional 
power  as  the  habit  of  seeing  them  there 
could  give,  on  the  throne.  The  country 
had  no  love  to  give  them  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  had  no  positive  offence — so  long  as  it 
was  kept  content,  and  things  w  ent  on  to 
the  moilerate  satisfaction  of  the  people — 
every  day  that  passed  safely  over  the 
heads  of  the  new  monarchs  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  Nothing  is  more  curi¬ 
ous  than  the  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  incident¬ 
ally  given  in  this  narrative.  Everything 
th.at  was  done  in  the  country  was  done 
by  Queen  Caroline  and  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  private  committee  a.‘>semblcd. 
The  complaisant  Cabinet  adopted  their 
resolutions,  signed  their  letters,  and  did 
whatever  it  was  told  to  do.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  if  not  always  so  obedient,  did  its 
spiriting  very  gently ;  and  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  was  not  to  be  had  otherwise,  there 
were  always  means  of  getting  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  adopted  on  the  Prince 
of  W ales's  rebellious  demand  for  more 
money.  That  majority  cost  the  King 
only  ioOO,  Lord  Hervey  tells  us  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  everybody  thought  it  a 
great  bargain.  But  the  country  out-of' 
doors  made  itself  audible  and  visible  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  commotion  about  the 
Excise  Bill,  and  in  that  marvellous  mob- 
^isode,  the  Porteous  Riot  in  Edinburgh. 
The  one  was  a  constitutional,  the  other 
an  unconstitutional  outbreak ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  people  had  their  way,  and 
the  Court  had  to  put  up  w’ith  the  affront. 
On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  resemblance  between  the  blustering 
King  and  bis  people  at  this  period. 
They  were  both  given  to  illegitimate 
leasures  ;  they  were  both  very  foolish, 
ot-headed,  and  obstinate.  Both  of 
them  would  pull  up  short  at  a  bit  of  a 


measure  which  a  little  while  afterward 
they  would  swallow  w’hole  without  the 
least  reluctance.  Sir  Robert  managed 
the  nation  much  as  Caroline  man.aged 
her  husband,  lie  gave  in,  or  appeared 
to  give  in,  to  it  by  times.  Then  after 
the  many-headed  mass  had  forgotten  a 
little,  he  would  come  back  to  his  aban¬ 
doned  measure,  and  get  it  over  easily. 
Ilis  was  light  work,  however,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  unceasing  diplomacy 
and  weary  unending  strain  which  was 
made  on  the  Queen’s  strength  by  her 
master.  She  had  seven  or  eight  hours 
of  him  every  day.  She  had  to  keep  on 
her  mask,  and  never  to  forget  herself 
or  her  object  in  her  moat  private  mo¬ 
ments.  Such  martyrs  there  are  in  or¬ 
dinary  life,  whom  nobody  suspects.  And 
there  are  some  scenes  in  the  Queen’s 
history,  trivial  and  miserable  and  exas¬ 
perating,  which  most  people  have  seen 
reflected  in  little  episodes  of  domestic 
history  in  households  much  less  exalted 
than  those  of  kings  and  queens. 

There  are  several  otlier  particulars 
equally  noticeable.  We  do  not  speak 
or  the  general  coarseness  of  talk,  though 
that  seems  to  have  been  universal ;  and 
indeed  the  fact  of  its  being  universal 
takes  to  some  extent  the  meiining  out  of 
it.  It  was  an  odious  fashion,  but  it  was 
a  fashion.  The  sweet  Mary  Bellenden, 
whom  Horace  Walpole  describes  as  a 
perfect  creature,  talks  in  her  friendly 
letters  to  Lady  Soffolk  as  we  presume 
women  of  the  very  lowest  class,  short  of 
infamy,  would  be  ashamed  to  talk  now’ — 
and  does  it  as  a  fast  girl  of  the  present 
day  talks  slang,  from  mere  thought¬ 
lessness  app<*irently,  and  high  spirits. 
We  remember  once  to  have  walked  for 
five  minutes  down  a  street  in  Glasgow 
behind  a  group  of  merry  mill-girls,  w  ith 
bare  feet  and  coiffures  as  elaborate  as  if 
each  had  employed  a  separate  artiste  / 
and  their  talk,  which,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  still  haunts  the  horrified 
ear,  resembled  the  choice  phrases  with 
W’hich  Horace  Walpole’s  “  perfect  creat¬ 
ure  ”  sprinkles  her  familiar  epistles. 
Yet  she  was  a  woman  against  whom 
scandal  had  not  a  word  to  say.  It  w’ould 
be  in  vain,  then,  to  expect  from  Queen 
Caroline  and  her  Court  the  purity  of 
tone  which  prevails  in  our  own ;  nor 
have  we  any  right  to  blame  individuals 
for  w’hat  was  at  once  a  fault  and  fashion 
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of  the  .ago.  We  h.ave  no  intention  or 
desire  to  enter  into  that  fossil  nastiness. 
Thank  heaven  !  the  mode  has  changed. 

lint  it  is  curious  also  to  contrast  the 
impartial  .attitude  so  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  l>y  the  8()vereign  in  our  own  day 
with  the  complete  ab-orption  in  politics 
and  the  cares  of  government  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Queen  Caroline,  and,  in  a 
lesser  4legree,  her  husband.  It  W’as  her 
vocation — the  work  of  her  life.  She 
enters  into  every  detail  as  if  she  were  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Probably  no 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  nowadays  gives 
himself  up  so  entirely  to  the  work  of 
ruling.  Nor  was  there  .any  public  pre¬ 
tence  of  eonstitutioual  inditterence.  The 
Ministerial  party  is  called  the  Court 
jtarty  without  disguise ;  the  Opposition 
are  his  M.ajesty’s  enemies.  And  when 
anything  goes  wrong,  an  insubordinate 
Secretary  or  disappointed  Chamberlain 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Queen  a 
bit  of  his  mind.  Fancy  Lord  Carnarvon 
or  General  Peel,  when  eircumstances 
went  against  them,  rushing  into  the 
presence  <if  our  liege  L.ady,  and  m.-iking 
speeches  to  her  of  a  dozen  pages,  to  the 
ertect  that  she.is  deceived  in  her  trust, 
that  her  Prime  Minister  is  a  rogue,  ami 
that  she  will  repent  in  the  end  !  Such 
was  the  mission  of  Lord  Stair  on  oc(‘asion 
of  the  famous  Excise  Hill,  on  which  Sir 
Uol)ert  Walpole  w.as  defeated  by  the 
country  in  one  of  its  wild,  and  to  all 
appearance  unreasonable,  epidemics  of 
resistance.  The  whole  transaction  is 
sutliciently  interesting,  if  it  can  be  got 
into  our  limitetl  sp.aee,  to  be  tohl  in  full. 

The  Sidieme  itself  was  simple  enough. 
It  was  an  expe<lient  to  diminish  the 
land-tax,  which  in  the  time  of  war  had 
been  as  high  its  four  shillings  in  the 
)>ound,  by  an  excise  duty  upon  tob.acco 
and  wine  which,  along  w’ith  the  salt  duty, 
w:i8  to  balance  the  subtraction  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  in  the  pound  from  the  tax  on  land  ; 
and  Sir  Uobert,  we  are  told  by  Lonl 
Ilervey,  expected  nothing  but  increased 
popidarity  from  the  pro]>o8al.  Instead 
of  this  it  set  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
“  Everybody  talked  of  the  scheme  as  a 
general  excise ;  they  l>elieved  that  food 
and  raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  to  be  taxed ;  that  armies  of 
excise-oflicers  were  to  come  into  every 
house,  and  at  any  time  they  pleased ;  that 
our  liberties  were  at  .an  end,  trade  going 
New  Sbeies. — Vou  VIL,  No.  6. 


to  be  ruined,  Magna  Charta  overturned, 
all  property  destroyed,  the  Crown  made 
absolute,  and  Parliament  themselves  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  called.”  To  aid 
this  hubbub,  a  small  party  of  lords,  all 
in  office,  sent  a  messenger  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Stair  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Queen.  He  informed  her  Majesty  that 
her  Prime  Minister  was  more  universally 
odious  than  .any  minister  in  any  country 
had  ever  been  ;  that  he  w.as  hated  by 
the  army,  hated  by  the  clergy,  hated  by 
the  city  of  London,  and  hated  by  the 
Scotch  to  a  man  (the 'speaker  himself, 
and  half  of  the  party  he  represented 
being  Scots  lords). 

“  That  he  absolutely  governs  your 
IMajesty,  nobo«ly  doubts,”  s.aid  this  as¬ 
tute  and  amiable  messenger ;  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  inform  Caroline  that  the 
scheme  was  so  wicked,  s«)  dishonest,  and 
so  slavish,  that  his  conscience  wouhl  not 
permit  him  to  vote  for  it.  The  Queen 
had  listened  to  him  c.almly  up  to  this 
point,  but  here  her  patience  faiUal. 
“  When  Lord  Stair  talked  of  his  con¬ 
science  with  such  solemnity,  she  cried  out, 
‘  Ah,  my  lord,  ue  me  parlez  jfoint  de 
contcience  ;  vou«  me  faites  ecauouir!  ’  ” 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  deputations 
comlucted  themselves,  and  were  receiv- 
e«l,  in  those  days.  When  her  visitor, 
however,  went  on  to  say  that  the  protli- 
gacy  of  mankind  could  not  be  great 
as  that  the  Iluu.se  of  Commons  should 
pass  a  bill  so  opjiosite  to  the  interests  of 
their  constituents,  and  so  opposed  to 
their  wishe.s,  Caroline  answered  with 
the  following  sharp  retort : 

“  Do  you,  my  Lord,”  she  asks,  with,  a  cer¬ 
tain  fine  scorn,  “  pretend  to  talk  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  electors  having  any  influence  on 
the  elected?  You  liave  made  so  very  free 
with  me  in  this  conlerenco,  my  lord,  tliat  I 
hope  you  will  think  I  am  entitled  to  speak 
my  mind  with  as  little  reserve  to  you.  .  .  . 
I  must,  therefore,  once  more,  ask  you,  my 
lord,  how  you  can  have  the  assurance  to  talk 
to  me  of  your  thinking  the  sense  of  constitu¬ 
ents,  tlieir  intere.st  or  their  instructions,  any 
measure  or  rule  for  the  conduct  of  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Parliament ;  or  if  you  believe 
I  am  so  ignorant  or  so  forgetful  of  all  past 
proceedings  in  Parliament  as  not  to  know 
that  in  the  only  occasion  when  these  consider¬ 
ations  should  have  biassed  you,  you  set  them 
all  at  naught  ?  Rememlier  the  Peerage  Bill, 
my  lord.  Who  then  betrayed  the  interests 
of  their  constituents?  Who  deprived  their 
constituents  of  all  chance  of  ever  taking  their 
41 
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turn  with  ihose  whom  tliey  then  sent  to 
Parliam<‘nt  ?  The  English  lords  in  passing 
that  hill  were  only  guilty  of  tyranny,  but 
every  Scotch  lord  was  guilty  of  the  last  treach¬ 
ery  ;  and  whether  you  were  one  of  the  six¬ 
teen  traitors,  your  own  memory,  I  believe, 
will  serve  to  tell  you  without  the  assistance 
of  mine,” 

This  stormy  interview  concluded  with 
the  exit  of  Lord  Stair  in  “  a  violent  pas¬ 
sion,  ”  exclaiming:,  “  Madanu.,  vous  ites 
irom]>k4\  tt  le  Jioi  est  train  /  ” 

The  King  was  occupied,  one  does  not 
know  how,  while  this  w'as  going  on — 
eating  bread  and  Imney,  perhaps — while 
the  Queen  was  in  her  parlor  w’ith  this 
passionate  j»eer.  But  he  was  roused  to 
interest  when  the  kingdom  began  to 
heave  and  give  forth  volcanic  groans. 
On  the  night  of  the  deb:ite,  “justices 
of  the  petico,  constables,  and  civil  ma¬ 
gistrates,  were  all  astir  to  preserve  the 
public  peace ;  secret  orders  were  given  to 
the  Horse  and  Fot»t  Guards  to  be  in 
readiness  at  a  moment’s  warning.”  And 
“the  mob  came  down  to  Westminster,” 
crowding  the  lobby  and  the  surrounding 
precincts,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  our 
own  day.  Notwithstanding  all  this  com¬ 
motion,  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  sixty -one.  Lord  Hervey  had  to  send 
word  from  the  House  how  things  were 
going,  to  satisfy  the  anxious  coujde  at 
the  Palace ;  and  when  he  got  back  to 
St.  James’s  “  was  carried  by  the  King 
into  the  Queen’s  bedchamber,  and  there 
kept  without  dinner  (jK)or  Chamberlain  !) 
till  near  three  in  the  morning,  asking 
him  ten  thousand  questions,  relating  not 
only  to  i)eople’8  words  and  actions,  but 
even  to  their  looks,” 

Notwithstanding  the  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Bill  was  tinally  given  up,  after 
various  other  incidents  which  we  cannot 
enter  into.  The  anxiety  of  the  whole 
“  Cotirt  party  ”  seems  to  have  been 
intense.  SirKobert  Walpole  ofte red  his 
resignation,  or  rather,  as  it  seems,  sug¬ 
gested  to  their  Majesties  that  |>erh.aps  it 
would  be  pro[>er  that  he  should  resign. 
“The  Queen  chid  him  extremely  for 
having  so  ill  an  opinion  of  her,  as  to 
tliink  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  mean, 
so  cowaruly,  and  so  ungrateful  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  such  an  offer  ;  and  assured  him 
that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  would  not 
abandon  him.  When  Sir  Uobert  made 
the  same  offer  to  the  King,  his  Majesty 
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(as  the  Queen  told  me)  made  the  most 
kingly,  the  most  sensible,  and  the  most 
resolute  answer  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  wise,  a  just,  and  a  great  Prince  to 
make  to  the  most  able  and  the  most 
meritorious  servant.  But  whether  she 
dictated  the  words  before  he  s|K>kc 
them  or  embellished  them  afterwards,” 
says  the  sceptic!\l  Hervey,  never  very 
enthusiastic  about  his  roytd  master,  “  I 
know  not.”  She  had  been  “  weejiing 
plentifully  ”  when  her  faithful  attendant 
and  chronicler  went  up  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  One  wonders  if  Queens  and 
]SIinisters,  not  to  s|>eak  of  Kings,  are  as 
much  moved  at  the  j)resent  <lay  when  a 
favorite  measure  has  to  be  abandoned. 
“  The  King  walked  almut  the  room  in 
great  anger  ami  disorder,”  and  ordered 
poor  Lord  Hervey  to  send  bulletins  from 
the  House,  Sir  BolnTt  “stood  some 
time  after  the  House  was  up  leaning 
against  the  table,  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  ami  some  few  friends  with 
melancholy  countenances  roimd  him.” 
The  Queen,  when  she  sai«l,  “  It  is  over, 
M’e  must  gi\e  way,”  had  the  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  her  cheeks.  It  is  strange  to 
hear  of  so  much  emotion  all  about  an 
abortive  measure  which,  in  its  own  es¬ 
sence,  was  not  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance,  and  which  came  to  nothing.  Sir 
Robert  W’as  v«*ry  near  j)aying  for  it 
dearly  from  the  insults  and  assaults  of 
the  mob.  To  show,  how'cver,  the  la¬ 
tent  tire  always  ready  to  burst  forth 
which  existe<l  in  the  country,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  the  rejoicings  made  at 
Oxford  over  the  defeat  of  Ministers,  the 
health  of  James  HI.  was  publicly  drunk. 
This  was  a  very  gaseous  and  harmless 
sort  of  treason,  as  we  know  now  ;  but  it 
looked  dangerous  and  alarming  enough 
then. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Caroline’s 
reign,  her  lord  made  repcate<l  visits  to 
Hanover,  during  which  intervals  she 
was  Queen  Regent,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  act  in  her  own  person  without  the 
trouble  of  influencing  him.  He  wrote 
to  her  constantly  during  these  absences 
— letb'rs  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  each, 
Ijord  Hervey  says ;  a  long  and  close 
joumal  of  all  his  procee<lings,  even 
of  such  proceedings  as  W'ere  unfit 
to  Ik;  reported  to  any  woman’s  ear, 
much  less  to  his  wife’s.  It  was  pretty 
Fanny’s  way,  and  there  was  apparently 
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nothinfT  to  be  done  but  to  pive  in  to  it.  word  to  say  about  the  domestic  inci- 
We  re|»e:U,  a  high-spirited  and  pure-  dent.  “  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,”  sahl 
minded  woman  could  not  have  given  this  young  lady,  “that  he  would  take 
into  it ;  which,  perhaps,  only  means,  somelwjdy  else,  that  mamma  might  bo 
however,  that  no  one  could  have  done  a  little  relieved  from  the  enwMf  of  seeing 
so  who  had  lived  into  the  nineteenth  him  .always  in  her  room.”  Few  people 
century  and  thought  as  wo  did.  liut  perhaps  would  venture  upon  the  same 
Caroline  w:w  of  the  eighteenth  century,  boMness  of  suggestion,  but  yet  we  do 
and  she  did  not  think  as  w'e  «lo.  A  not  doubt  there  is  something  in  poor 
mistress  more  or  less  di<l  not  matter  in  Qtieen  Caroline’s  dismay  in  having  more 
these  days;  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  than  her  share  of  her  husbaml’s  com- 
thing  taken  for  grante<l.  And  the  pa’ny  which  will  go  to  the  hearts  oi 
Queen  w.as  a  queen  as  much  as  she  w.a8  many  sympathetic  women  who  know 
a  wife.  She  had  eome  to  her  natur.al  what  it  is.  We  may  here  quote  a  few  in- 
occu{>al  ion  when  she  .ascended  the  new  stances  of  what  the  jM)or  lady  had  to  In^ar. 
yet  old  throne  u]»on  which  necessity  and  It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  Hanover 
Protestantism  had  placeil  her  race.  She  that  George  fixed  his  affections  on 
was  necessary  to  the  country — at  le.ast  Madame  Walmoden,  afterwards  created 
as  much  as  any  hum.an  creature  c.an  be  by  him  Ctmntess  of  Yarmouth.  He  liad 
said  to  be  necessary  to  a  worhl  which,  nobody  to  interfere  with  him  in  his 
when  they  are  removed,  alwjivs  finds  it  nasty  little  Paradise;  no  Queen,  no 
can  get  on  reasonably  well  without  Minister  to  disturb  his  leisure  with  their 
them.  The  j)rice  of  her  high  position,  projects,  no  house  of  Commons  to  worry 
her  unbounded  infbience,  her  reign,  in  him  with  doubtful  majorities ;  and  he 
short — for  reign  it  was — was  her  con-  enjoyed  himself,  it  is  evident,  in  his 
timiance  of  the  unswerving  iinlnlgence  own  refined  way.  He  was  very  reluc- 
and  support  which  she  hail  always  given  tant  to  return  out  of  that  Armid.a’s  gar- 
to  the  King.  She  had  borne  Laily  Suf-  den  to  the  realities  of  life  in  England, 
folk  very  quietly.  Nothing  can  be  more  His  jK*ople,  such  as  they  were,  were  fond 
visionary  than  the  instances  of  trifling  of  him  in  Hanover;  his  Ministers  were 
spite  which  she  is  alleged  to  haveshowm  obsequious,  and  he  was  free  to  take  his 
to  that  mild  woman.  Without  doubt  pleasure  according  to  his  fancy.  When 
her  own  favorite,  Mrs.  Clayton,  could  lie  left  that  Eden  it  was  under  the  prom- 
have  jiroduced  parallel  passages  had  ise  of  returning  some  months  later,  a 
any,hody  taken  the  trouble  to  look  them  promise  which  he  was  careful  to  keep; 
up.  She  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  and  became  home  possessed  of  such  a 
been  very  good  to  her  “good  Howard,”  demon  of  ill-temper  as  m.ade  the  lives 
and  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  leav-  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  St. 
ing  Court,  bidding  her  to  recollect  that  James’s  a  burden  to  them.  Nothing 
she,  like  her  Majesty’s  self,  was  no  long-  English  ple.ased  the  King.  “NoEng- 
er  young,  and  that  she  must  learn  phi-  lish  or  even  French  cook  could  dress  a 
losophy,  and  not  to  resent  the  failure  of  dinner;  no  English  confectioner  set  out 
her  royal  lover’s  attention,  of  which  she  a  dessert;  no  English  jilayer  could  act; 
had  complained — an  almost  incredible  no  English  coachman  could  drive,  or 
conversation  to  take  place  between  the  English  jockey  ride;  no  Englishman 
man’s  wife  and  his  “  lavorite,”  yet  true,  knew  how  to  come  into  a  room,  nor  any 
“  Tlie  Queen  was  both  glad  and  sorry  ”  Englishwoman  how  to  dress  herself, 
(of  Lady  Suftblk’s  retirement),  says  Whereas  at  Hanover  all  those  things 
Lord  llervey.  “Her  pride  was  glad  Mere  in  the  utmost  perfection.”  He 
to  have  even  this  ghost  of  a  rival  re-  came  into  his  splendid  banishment  like 
moved  ;  and  she  M’.as  Korry  to  haoe  so  an  east  w'ind,  biting  and  blighting  every- 
much  more  of  her  husbomVs  time  thing;  everything  he  saw  M-as  wrong. 
t/iroicn  on  her  hands,  m  hen  she  had  al-  The  Queen  had  caused  some  bad  pic- 
ready  enough  to  make  her  often  feel  tures  to  be  removed  out  of  the  great 
heartily  weary  of  his  company.”  This  drawing-room  at  Kensington  and  re- 
is  the  point  of  view  which  seems  to  h.ave  placed  them  Mith  good  ones — an  ar- 
struck  the  Princess  lioyal,  who,  M'ith  the  rangement  Mhich  his  Majesty  immedi- 
frankness  of  the  period,  has  also  her  ately  couutennanded ;  he  snapped  at  his 
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Ministers  for  goinsinfo  the  country  “  to 
torment  a  j)oor  fox  was  generally 
a  much  better  beast  than  any  of  them 
that  pursued  him ;  ”  he  behaved  to 
liis  wife  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
invariable  ill-temper,  and  generally  made 
himself  disagreeable  to  everybody. 

“  One  evening  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as 
Lord  Ilervey  came  into  the  room,  the  Queen, 
who  M  as  knotting  while  the  King  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  began  jocosely  to 
attack  L  ird  Ilervey  upon  an  answer  just 
published  to  a  book  of  his  friend  Bis!  top 
Hoadley’s  upon  the  Sacrament,  in  which  the 
Bishop  was  very  ill-treated ;  but  before  she 
had  uttered  htdf  what  she  had  a  mind  to 
say,  the  King  interrupted  her,  and  told  her 
she  always  loved  talking  of  such  nonsense, 
and  things  she  knew  nothing  about;  adding, 
that  if  it  wet  e  not  for  such  foolish  p«*opIe  lov¬ 
ing  to  talk  of  those  things  when  they  were 
written,  the  fools  who  wrote  upon  them 
would  never  think  of  publishing  their  non¬ 
sense  and  distmbing  the  Government  with 
imp  rtinent  disputes  that  nobody  of  any 
sense  ever  troubled  himself  about.  The 
Queen  bowed,  and  said,  ‘Sir,  1  only  did 
it  to  let  Lord  Hervey  know  that  his  friend’s 
book  had  not  met  with  that  general  appro¬ 
bation  he  had  inUmded.’  ‘  A  pretty  fellow 
fir  a  friend  I  ’  said  tJie  King,  turning  to 
Lord  Hervey.  ‘  Bray  what  is  it  that  charms 
you  in  him  ?  Ilis  pretty  limping  gait  (and 
then  the  King  acted  the  Bishop’s  lame¬ 
ness)  or  his  nasty  stinking  breath — phaugh  I 
or  his  silly  laugh  when  he  grins  in  your 
face  for  nothing,  and  shows  his  nasty 
rotten  teeth  ?  ’ — (and  so  on  for  a  couple  of 
pages.)  .  .  . 

“  Lord  Hervey,  in  order  to  turn  the  con¬ 
versation,  told  ^e  King  that  he  had  that 
day  been  w'ith  a  bishop  of  a  very  different 
stamp.  .  .  .  who  ha<l  carried  us  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  to  show  us  a  pair  of  old  brass 
mU's  to  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  .  .  .  Whilst 
jLord  Hervey  was  going  on  with  a  particular 
detail  and  encomium  on  these  gates — the 
Queen  asking  many  questions  about  them, 
and  seeming  extremely  pleased  with  the 
description — the  King  stopped  the  conversa- 
tien  short  by  saying,  ‘  My  lonl,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  puiting  some  of  these  fine  things  in  the 
Queen’s  head,  and  then  I  am  to  be  plagued 
with  a  hundr^  plans  and  workmen.’  'Then 
turning  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  ‘  I  suppose 
I  shall  see  a  jiair  of  these  gates  to  Merlin’s 
Cave  to  complete  your  nonsense  there’ 
(this  Merlin’s  Cave  was  a  little  building  so 
christened  which  the  Queen  had  lately  fin¬ 
ished  at  llichmond).  .  .  .  ^Apropos,'  said 
tlie  Queen.  ‘  I  hear  the  Cr>i/tsman  *  has 

•  The  (tpptsition  newspaper,  in  which  King. 
Queen,  and  Minister  were  very  roughly  handled 


abused  ^Merlin’s  Cave.’  ‘I  am  very  glad  of 
it,’  interrupted  the  King ;  ‘  you  deserve  to 
be  abused  tor  such  childish  silly  stuff,  and  it 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  the  scoundrel  to 
be  in  the  right.’ 

“  This  the  Queen  swallowed  too,  and  began 
to  talk  on  something  else,  till  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  know  not  by  what  transition,  fell 
on  the  ridiculous  expense  it  was  to  people, 
by  the  money  given  to  servants,  to  go 
and  stay  two  or  three  days  with  their  acquain¬ 
tance  in  the  country  ;  upon  which  the  Queen 
said  she  had  tbuud  it  a  pretty  large  ex]iense 
this  summer,  to  visit  her  friends  even  in  town. 
‘  That  is  your  own  fault,’  said  the  King;  ‘for 
my  father,  when  he  w’cnt  to  people’s  houses  in 
town,  never  was  fool  enough  to  be  giving 
away  his  money  ;  ’  '1  he  Queen  pleaded  for 

her  excuse  that  slie  liad  only  done  what  Lord 
Grantham  had  told  her  she  was  to  do ;  to 
which  his  Maje.sty  rcplie<l  that  my  Lord 
Grantham  was  a  pretty  director;  that  .*he 
was  always  asking  some  tool  or  other  what 
she  was  to  do  and  that  none  but  a  fool  would 
ask  another  fool’s  advice.  The  Queen  then 
appealed  to  Lord  Hervey,  whether  it  wiw  not 
now  a<  customary  to  give  money  in  town  as 
in  country.  Ue  knew  it  was  not,  but  mid  it 
was.  He  added,  too,  that  to  be  sure,  were  it 
not  so  for  particulars  (private  per.-onsj.  it 
would  certainly  be  exjiected  from  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  To  which  tlie  King  said,  ‘  Then  she 
may  stay  at  home  as  I  do.  You  do  nut  sec 
me  running  into  every  puppy’s  house  to  see 
his  new  chairs  and  stools  ;  nor  is  it  for  you,’ 
said  he,  addres-sing  himself  to  the  Queen,  ‘  to 
be  running  your  nose  everywhere,  and  trot¬ 
ting  about  tiie  town  to  every  lellow  that  will 
give  you  ^ome  bread  and  butter,  like  an  old 
girl  that  loves  to  go  abroad,  no  matter  where, 
or  whether  it  be  proper  or  no.’  The  Queen 
colored  and  knotted  a  good  deal  faster  dur¬ 
ing  this  speech  than  she  had  done  before, 
whilst  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she 
said  not  one  word.  Lord  Hervey  (who  car¬ 
ed  not  whether  he  provoked  the  King’s 
wrath  himself  or  not,  provided  he  could  have 
the  merit  to  the  Queen  of  diverting  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ill-humor  from  her)  said  to  the 
King,  that  as  tlie  Queen  loved  pictures,  there 
was  no  way  of  seeing  a  collection  but  by 
going  to  people’s  houses.  ‘  And  what  matter 
M’hether  she  saw  a  collection  or  not  ?  ’  replied 
the  King.  ‘  The  matter,  sir,  is  that  she  satis¬ 
fies  her  own  curiosity,  and  obliges  the  people 
whose  houses  she  huiiois  with  her  presence.’ 
‘Supposing,’  said  the  King,  ‘  she  had  a  curio¬ 
sity  to  see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  fit  for  her  to 
satisfy  it  ?  and  yet  the  innkeeper  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  her.’  ‘  If  the  innkeepers,’ 
replied  Lord  Ilervey,  ‘  were  used  to  be  well 
received  by  her  Majesty  in  her  place,  I  should 
think  the  Queen’s  seeing  them  at  their  own 
houses  would  give  no  additional  scandal.’ 
The  King  then,  instead  of  answering  Lord 
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Ilervcy,  turned  to  the  Queen  and  with  a 
gootl  deal  of  vehemence,  poured  out  an  unin¬ 
telligible  torrent  of  German,,  to  which  the 
Queen  made  not  one  word  of  reply,  but  knot¬ 
ted  on  till  she  tangh-d  her  thread,  then  snuflF- 
ed  the  candles  that  stood  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  snuffed  one  of  them  out;  upon  which 
the  King,  in  English,  bcg.in  a  new  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  her  Majesty,  and  took  her  awk¬ 
wardness  for  his  text.” 

Perhaps  the  re.ader  may  some  time  in 
his  life  have  assisted  at  a  similar  scene. 
One  can  imagine  the  furious  feeble  little 
man  strutting  and  raging  about  the  rootn, 
twisting  every  new  subjN-t,  jiainfully 
startetl  in  the  hope  of  diverting  his  ill- 
humur,  into  a  new'  channel  fur  its  out¬ 
let.  And  the  Queen,  at  her  table  by  the 
light  of  her  candles,  anxiously  talkative 
at  first,  then  silent,  knotting  ever  faster 
and  faster,  with  trembling  hands  and 
tangling  thread  ;  and  the  courtier  stand¬ 
ing  by  grieve<l  for  her,  yet  half  amused 
in  ids  ow’n  person,  re.idy  to  tell  any  fib, 
or  make  any  diversion  of  the  master’s 
wrath  upon  his  own  head — knowing  it 
was  not,  but  solving  it  was,  and  telling  us 
so  w'ith  a  beautiful  candor.  It  was  for 
w’ant  of  llerrenhausen  and  his  German 
cnch.intress  that  the  wicked  little  mon¬ 
arch  was  so  cross.  On  other  occasions, 
he  would  take  up  one  of  Ids  wife’s  can¬ 
dles  as  she  knotted,  and  show  Lonl  Iler- 
vey  the  pictures  of  his  Dutch  delights, 
whii-h  with  characteristic  good  taste  he 
had  had  painted  and  hung  in  Caroline’s 
sitting-nrom,  dwelling  upon  the  jovial 
incident  w'hich  was  the  sidtject  of  each 
with  mingled  enthusiasm  and  regret.  He 
had  vow  e<l  to  go  back  to  his  love  in 
^lay,  and  all  the  winter  was  spent  in 
those  sweet  recollections  and  litsoftem- 
»er.  Nor  was  this  all  the  jM)or  Queen 
lad  to  bear.  Her  Minister  assured  her 
coarsely’  and  calmly  that  nothing  was 
more  natural;  that  she  was  herself  ohl 
and  past  the  age  of  pleasing ;  and  tliat, 
in  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
looked  I'or.  lie  had  the  incredible  au¬ 
dacity  to  propose  to  her,atthe  same  time, 
that  she  should  send  for  a  certain  lauly 
Tankerville,  “a handsome,  go<Hl-natured, 
simple  woman,”  to  make  a  balance  on 
the  side  of  England  to  the  attractions  at 
H  anover.  We  are  not  told  that  Lady 
Tankerville,  whose  recommendation  was 
that  she  would  be  “  a  safe  fool,”  had 
done  anything  to  warrant  the  Minister’s 


selection  of  her.  Caroline  laughed.  Sir 
Robert  said,  “  and  took  the  pro|K>sal  ex¬ 
tremely  well.”  But  her  laugh.  Lord 
Hervey  wisely  remarks,  w'as  no  sign  of 
her  satisfaction  with  so  presumptuous 
and  injurious  an  addre.ss. 

Lord  Hervey  throughout  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  her  chief  8up|)ort 
and  consolation.  He  W'as  with  her  con¬ 
stantly,  spent  the  mornings  with  her, 
brought  her  all  the  news  of  the  town,  the 
Parli.iment,  and  what  people  were  say¬ 
ing.  When  the  Court  went  hunting, 
wliich  was  a  very  common  ceremony. 
Lord  Hervey',  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
care  for  that  simple  excitement,  rode  on 
a  hunter  she  had  given  him  by  the  side 
of  the  Queen’s  chaise ;  and  while  the 
noisy  crowd  flew'  past  them  the  two  dis- 
cus^ed  every  movement  in  the  country 
— every  project  of  State, — every  meas¬ 
ure  projected  or  proposed  for  the  rule 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  involved  and 
tangled  web  of  wai-s  and  negotiations 
abroad.  There  is  an  amusing  little 
sketch,  included  in  the  Memoirs,  written 
by  Lonl  Hervey  for  the  amusement  of 
his  royal  mistreas,  and  setting  forth, 
umler  a  dramatic  form,  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  t)f  his  death  w'ould  Ik*  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Court,  which  gives,  per¬ 
haps,  a  more  distinct  view  of  that  cu¬ 
rious  royal  interior  than  anything  else 
which  has  come  to  our  hands. 


THE  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE.  , 

A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

As  an  embellishment  to  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic.,  we  present  to  our  readers 
an  accurate  and  a*lmirable  portrait  of  an 
eminent  nobleman  and  peer  of  England. 
He  has  long  been  well  and  widely  known 
for  his  distinguished  course  of  life  in  the 
civil  and  military  service  of  the  English 
crown.  The|»ortrail  has  been  engraved 
for  our  present  number  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  life.  In  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  position  :i8  seen  in  the  engraving,  the 
Earl  may  be  regarded  as  resting  ujion 
his  honors,  after  a  long  life  of  eminent 
usefulness  in  the  public  service.  A  brief 
biographical  sketch  iii  outline  will  add 
interest  to  the  portrait. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  has  descended 
frotn  a  long  line  of  illustiious  ancestors, 
whose  heroic  deeds  have  adorned  the 
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historic  annals  of  the  ])ast.  Their  descent 
was  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tiniruihhed  families  of  Guelderland.  The 
remote  ancestors  appear  to  have  been 
Knights  of  Jerusalem  so  far  back  asthe 
year  1101.  The  founder  of  the  family 
was  Walter  Van  Keppel,  Lord  of  Keppel, 
a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Yssel  in  Holland.  He  Ibunded  a  mon¬ 
astery  at  Hethlehem,  and  lived  about 
the  year  1179.  A  long  ancestry  of  Lord 
KepjK*l  occurred  before  their  naturaliza¬ 
tion  as  Hritish  subjects.  The  family  of 
Keppel  always  bore  a  [►rominent  part  in 
ttie  delilHTations  of  the  Assembly  of 
Nobles  from  the  earliest  formation  of  the 
Netherlands  into  a  republic.  One  of  the 
Lords  of  Kepj)el  accompanied  the  l*rince 
of  Orange  t<»  England  m  1688,  and  .soon 
after  the  accession  of  his  royal  master 
to  the  British  throne  under  the  title  of 
William  the  Third,  was  created  Ihiron 
Ashford,  Viscount  Bury,  and  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
family  titles.  This  nobleman  was  one  of 
the  llutch  favorites  ag.ainst  whom  the 
English  in  those  days  used  to  inveigh. 
Of  all  the  King’s  followers  Albemarle 
possessed  the  strongest  hold  on  his  af¬ 
fections.  After  this  period  the  annals 
of  England  are  enriched  by  the  d«*edsof 
this  nohle  family  in  the  public  service.  In 
1712  the  then  Lord  of  Albentarle  was 
despatched  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
witli  thirty  battalions  against  Arras, 
which  he  re<luced  tt»  a  heap  of  ashes  by 
a  most  terrible  cannonade  and  bombartl- 
ment  of  the  place.  Lord  Albemarle’s 
pleading  manners  prormred  for  him  many 
complimentary  emluissies.  On  the  deatli 
of  (^ueen  Anne  he  was  sent  by  the  States- 
Gener.al  to  congr;»tulate  Oeoi-ge  the  First 
u]»on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  That 
same  year  he  attended  Caroline,  Priitcess 
of  Wales,  from  Hanover  to  Hotterdam; 
and  in  1717  he  was  nominated  by  the  No¬ 
bles  of  Holland  to  comjdiment  the  Czar 
Peter  on  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam.  A 
son  of  Lord  Albemarle  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  Horse 
Guards  and  governor  of  Virginia.  A 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle 
entered  the  Britisji  navy  in  early  life, 
and  in  due  time  became  an  admiral,  and 
was  oftcred  the  command  of  the  British 
fleet  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  colonists  in  their  struggle  for 
independence ;  which,  greatly  to  his  honor 
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of  head  and  heart,  he  declined,  from 
symp.athy  with  the  colonists— as  we 
learned  from  the  lips  ot  the  ])resent 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  commander 
of  Iw-r  MajcNty’s  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
China,  who  w.as  our  fellow  pas-senger  to 
Egypt  last  year,  as  well  as  other  inter¬ 
esting  facts  in  this  connection,  which  we 
must  omit  for  want  of  space.  This  brief 
glance  at  tlu‘  history  of  this  noble  family 
can  h.ardly  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice,  we  find,  in  the  .annals  of  the  British 
Peerage,  that  George  Thomas  Kep]»el, 
the  tifili  Earl  of  All>emarle,  Vis¬ 
count  Bury  and  Baron  of  Ashtord — a 
major-general  in  the  British  army,  KA. 
S.  and  /“’.t/.N.,  was  born  June  13,  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  the  celebrated 
Westminster  School,  and,  on  comjdeting 
his  studi«-s,  went  at  on«e  to  join  the 
14th  regiment  of  the  British  army  in 
Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  great 
battle  and  decisive  victory  ofW;gerloo. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  public  •service 
for  several  years  in  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  For  two 
years  he  was  in  the  Mauritius  as 'aide- 
de-camp  to  the  governor.  In  1821-23, 
he  served  in  India  as  aide-<le  camp  to 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  was 
both  eommander-in-chi<*f  and  governor- 
general  in  that  country.  In  1824, 
Major-General  Keppel  made  the  jotirncy 
from  India  to  England,  of  which,  in 
1827,  he  jiublished  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count.  We  copy  the  title-page  :  “  I’er- 
son.al  Narrati\eof  a  Jotitneyfrom  India 
to  England,  by  Bnssorah,  Bagdad,  the 
Huinsof  Babylon,  Kurdistan,  the  Court 
of  Persia,  the  Western  Shore  of  the 
Caspian  Se.a,  Astrakh.an,  Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
By  ('aptain  the  Hon.  George^ Keppel. 
In  two  vols.”  We  must  beg  to  <piote 
one  j)aragraph  as  a  specimen.  He  h.ad 
been  describing  the  ruins  of  Bahyloti. 
He  says:  “It  hasbeen  sup]>osed  that  many 
curious  trees  are  to  be  tputid  on  the  site 
of  the  Hanging  gardens.  This  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  not  but  one,  :md 
that  is  in  the  most  elevate<l  spot.  It  is 
a  kin<l  of  cedar.  One-half  of  the  trunk  is 
standing,  and  is  about  five  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Though  the  body  is  de¬ 
cayed,  the  branches  are  still  green  and 
healthy,  and  droop  like  those  of  the 
willow.  With  theexception  of  one  at  Bus- 
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sorah,  there  is  no  tree  like  it  throughout 
Great  Arabi.a.  The  Arabs  call  it  Athete. 
Our  j^uitlo  said  that  this  tree  w:is  letl  in 
the  hanging  gardens  for  the  purpose  of 
en.abling  Ali  to  tie  his  horse  to  it  after 
the  battle  of  Hilleh.  Not  far  from 
this  tree  we  saw  indications  of  a  statue. 
We  set  our  men  to  work,  and  in  two 
hours  found  a  colo8s.al  piece  of  sculpture 
in  black  marble,  representing  a  lion 
8t.anding  over  a  man.  The  length  of  the 
pedestal,  the -height  of  the  shoulders, 
and  the  length  of  tlie  statue,  measured 
in  each  of  their  respective  parts  nine 
feet.  I  would  venture  to'  suggest  that 
this  statue  might  have  reference  to  Dan¬ 
iel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  that  formerly  it 
stood  over  one  of  the  gates,  either  of  the 
{talace  or  the  hanging  gardens.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  so  extraordinary 
a  miracle  wouhl  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  Babylonians,  particularly  as 
Daniel  was  afterwards  governor  of  the 
city.”  Engravings  of  the  tree  and  the 
lion  are  in  the  letterpress. 

In  1826,  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Manpiis 
of  Wellesley,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who.se  brilliant 
deeds  are  famed  over  the  worltl.  In 
1829- '10,  the  Earl  made  a  journey  in 
European  and  Asi.atic  Turkey,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title,  which  we  copy :  “  Narrative 
of  a  .louiney  Across  the  Balkan,  by 
the  two  p.asscs  Selimno  and  Prav.adi ; 
also  a  visit  to  Azani  and  other  newly 
discoverctl  ruins  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
year  1829-60.  By  Major  the  lion. 
George  Keppel,  F.S.A.  In  two  vols.” 

In  1861,  he  w.as  retimied  for  the 
county  of  N'orfolk  to  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament.  In  1848  he  w.as  private 
secretary  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Prime  Minister,  and  became  afterwards 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Lymington. 


He  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons 
shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  Peer¬ 
age,  in  1851.  In  1853  the  Earl  pub¬ 
lished  memoirs  of  the  Marqnis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham.  In  the  able  s|>eech  of  the 
Earl,  relating  to  the  “  Benefit  Clubs,” 
were  valuable  suggestions,  some  of 
which  were  adopt eil  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  bill  before  Parliament.  Another 
eloquent  speech  of  the  Earl,  which  we 
have  read  on  “Harvest  Homes,”  had 
the  effect  of  doing  away  wdth  .an  old 
custom  in  England  which  was  greatly 
injurious  to  the  morality  and  welbbeing 
of  the  laboring  cljisses.  Such,  in  very 
brief  imd  imperfect  outline,  are  some  of 
the  works,  achievements,  and  public  ser¬ 
vices  which  have  adorned  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 

It  is  full  worthy  of  historic  mention 
in  this  notice  that  Captain  George  Kcp- 
pel,  the  uncle  of  the  jnesent  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  commander  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  which  c.nptured  the 
Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Holland,  in  the  war  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  M'ith  a  full-length  portrsrit  of 
General  Washington,  designed  for  the 
Stadtholder  of  ilolland,  which  led  to  a 
war  with  Holland  on  the  part  of  England. 
This  admirable  historic  portrait  of 
Washington,  represented  with  his  right 
foot  resting  upon  the  English  flag,  is 
conspicuous  in  the  art  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  his  beautiful  scat 
at  Quidenham  Hall,  Norfolk.  A  note 
of  introduction  from  Admiral  Kep|)el 
to  his  elder  brother,  the  Earl,  procured 
for  us  a  kind  invitation  to  visit  his 
Lordship’s  seat,  on  our  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  view  this  remarkable  portrait, 
for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  members  of  his 
iamily,  whom  wo  hud  the  honor  to 
meet. 


POETRY. 


THE  WET  SHROUD. 

“  Ach,  Sohn  I  WMhiiU  dlch  iniflck?"' 

“  Siebe,  Mutter,  cUs  tiod  die  Thranen." 

M  UmcKTUBASBlf. 

Tuet  (ravo  hor  back  again ; 

They  never  asked  to  see  her  face ; 

But  gazed  upon  her  vacant  place, 

Moaning,  like  those  in  pain. 


Tliere  was  a  brief  hot  thirst ; 

A  tliirsting  of  tlie  heart  for  streams 
Which  never  more  save  in  sweet  dreams 
From  that  lost  fount  should  burst 

There  was  a  frightful  cry, 

As  if  the  whole  great  cartli  were  dead ; 
Yet  was  one  arrow  only  sped. 

One,  only,  called  to  die. 
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Theu  all  calm  as  sleep; 

And  thfj  in  household  ways  once  more 
Did  ;ro :  the  anguish  half  was  o’er, 

For  they  had  learned  to  weep. 

They  stood  about  her  bed, 

And  whispered  low  beneath  their  cloud ; 

For  she  might  hear  them  speaking  loud — 

She  was  so  near,  they  said. 

Softly  her  pillow  pressing. 

With  le^'erend  brows  they  mutely  lay; 

They  scarcely  miBS<^  the  risen  clay 
In  her  pure  soul's  caressing. 

Last,  from  their  eyes  were  driven''^ 

Those  heart-drops,  lest — so  a;>oke  their  fears — 
Her  robes,  all  heavy  with  tlieir  Wars, 

Might  clog  her  flight  to  Heaven  1 

E.  L.  H. 


SPRING. 

Spkixo  is  coming!  the  sweet  young  Spring! 

Her  beauty  and  praise  let  the  whole  eartli  sing! 
She's  tripping  along  from  the  sunny  land, 

With  the  scents  of  flowers  in  each  lily  hand. 

With  a  smile  of  love,  and  a  queenly  air. 

And  a  wreath  of  young  violets  in  her  hair; 
There's  sunlight  and  shade  on  her  polished  brow. 
And  the  wind  kissclh  roughly  her  pale  cheek  now. 

O,  welcome  to  Spring,  the  laughing  Spring ! 

For  joy  to  each  heart  doth  her  coining  bring. 

Old  Winter  has  fled  to  his  ice-fettered  zone — 

His  sceptre  is  broken,  demolished  his  throne ; 
And  the  songs  and  the  tears  which  attended  his 
flight 

Were  songs  of  rejoicing  and  tears  of  delight 
0,  there’s  beauty  and  grace  in  liestowing  a  tear 
To  the  farewell  sigh  of  the  Winter  drear ! 

Thrice  welconje  to  Spring !  the  emerald  Spring  I 
Let  valley  and  hill-top  the  loud  welcome  ring! 
W'hilst  sweet  warbling  songsters  thoir  tribute- 
song  raise, 

All  tongues  sliould  be  vocal  with  heart-gushing 
praise. 

How  rosy  the  mornings!  how  balmy  the  air! 
The  perfume  of  freshness  is  breathed  every  wliero ; 
And  the  dew-spangled  landscape  beams  soft  on 
the  sight. 

Like  the  eyes  of  a  maiden,  pure,  sparkling  and 
bright 

O,  welcome  to  Spring,  the  life-giving  Spring ! 
With  balm  and  with  nectar  on  each  zephyr’s  wing; 
She  comes  to  the  chamber  of  sorrow  and  pain. 

To  quicken  the  hopes  that  have  languishing  lain ; 
The  current  of  life  in  the  sad  heart  to  renew. 

And  mantle  the  cheek  with  health's  roseate  hue; 
To  cheer  the  desponding  to  battle  again. 

And  polish  the  links  in  life’s  mystical  chain. 

There’s  a  spring-time  of  life  for  the  frost-bound 
—  soil; 

There's  a  spring-time  of  hope  for  the  sons  of 
toil; 

There's  a  spring-time  of  joy  for  the  bleeding 
heart. 

For  the  sorrow  that  weeps  from  the  world  apart ; 
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Then  welcome  to  Spring,  the  glorious  Spring ! 
Her  lessous  of  love  let  us  thankfully  sing, 

Whilst  hope’s  golden  pinions  with  rapture  unfold. 
To  soar  to  the  ^priug  which  immortals  behold. 

By  Kkt.  William  Fohd. 


JUPITER,  AN  EVENING  STAR. 

Ruler  and  hero,  shining  in  the  west 
With  great  bright  eye. 

Rain  down  thy  luminous  arrows  in  this  breast 
With  influence  calm  and  high. 

And  speak  to  me  of  many  things  gone  by. 

Rememberest  thou — 'tie  years  since,  wandering 
star — 

Those  eves  in  June, 

When  thou  huiig’st  quivering  on  the  tree-tops 
far. 

Where,  with  discordant  tune, 

Many-tongued  rooks  hailed  the  red-rising  moon? 

Some  watched  thee  then  with  human  eyes  like 
mine, 

Whose  boundless  gaze 
May  now  pierce  on  from  orb  to  orb  divine 
Up  to  the  Triune  blaze 
Of  glory — nor  be  dazzled  by  its  rays. 

All  things  they  know,  whose  wisdom  seemed  ob¬ 
scure  ; 

They,  sometime  blamed. 

Hold  our  best  purities  as  things  impure : 

Their  star-glance,  downward  aimed. 

Makes  our  most  lamp-like  deeds  grow  pale  and 
shamed. 

Their  star-glance  ? — What  if  through  those  rays 
there  gleam 
Immortal  eyes 

Down  to  this  dark  T  Wliat  if  these  thoughts, 
that  seem 
Unbidden  to  arise. 

Be  souls  with  my  soul  talking  from  the  skies? 

I  know  not.  Yet  awhile,  and  I  shall  know! — 
Thou,  to  tliy  place 

Slow  journeying  back,  there  startlingly  to  show 
Thy  orb  in  liquid  space, 

Like  a  familiar  death-lost  angel  face — 

0  planet !  thou  hast  blotted  out  whole  years 
Of  life’s  dull  round ; 

The  Abel-voice  of  heart’s  blood  and  of  tears 
Sinks  dumb  into  the  ground. 

And  the  green  grass  waves  on  with  lulling  sound. 


LINES  UPON  FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 

(WHO  DIED  19th  NOV.  1867). 

[“If  we  never  meet  egsin,  come  end  see  me  laid  nnder  the 
rod  ofmjr  own  native  vlllattc.’’  were  bii  rad  wurdi,  eiiukcn 
U)  a  frleod  when  last  In  Mew  York.] 

Creative  song  was  thine. 

With  beauty’s  sweetest  lines. 

Which  soothe  and  charm  the  ear. 

And  win  our  heart  betimes. 

In  thine  own  native  verse. 
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First  ’moD(?  our  native  barda, 

Thy  fame  will  ever  be, 

Who  aanjr  of  Rodman  I)nd(e, 

And  Bums,  beyond  the  sea, 

In  thine  immortal  verse. 

The  Poet’s  tomb  is  thine, 

Where  each  shall  wend  his  way, 
Throu^rh  all  the  coining  years. 

And  through  the  live-long  day, 

To  read  thy  works  anew. 

Not  dead,  but  living  thou. 

Living  for  evermore, 

And  living  still  in  song. 

And  living  as  of  yore. 

The  first  of  living  men. 

.  By  V.  W.  K. 


POSIES  FOR  WEDDING-RlNCa 

Thou  hast  my  heart,  till  death  us  part. 
Let  us  agree. 

I  have  obtained  what  God  ordained. 

Wy  love  is  true  to  none  but  you. 

As  sure  to  thee,  as  death  to  me. 

Death  only  parts  united  hearts. 

As  true  to  thee,  ns  thou  to  me. 

Where  hearts  agree  there  God  will  bo. 
The  giR  is  small,  but  love  is  all. 

In  God  and  thee,  my  joy  shall  bo. 

God  did  decree  our  unitie. 

Endless  my  love,  as  this  shall  prove. 
Happy  in  thee  hath  God  made  me. 

God  {done  made  us  two  one. 

— Moonlight 


WOMEN. 

Te  are  stars  of  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the 
mom, 

Ye  are  dew-drops  whoso  lustre  illumines  the 
thorn ; 

And  rnyless  that  night  is,  that  morning  unblest, 

When  no  beam  in  your  eye  lights  up  peace  in 
the  breast. 

And  the  sharp  thorn  of  sorrow  sinks  deep  in  the 
heart, 

Till  the  sweet  lip  of  woman  assuages  the  smart ; 

Tis  hers  o’er  the  couch  of  misfortune  to  bend, 

In  fondness  a  lover,  in  firmness  a  friend : 

And  adorn'd  by  the  bays  or  en wreath’d  with  the 
willow. 

Her  smile  is  our  meed,  and  her  bosom  our  pillow. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF*  THE  HEBRIDES. 

The  rocks  of  Skye  were  faintly  burning, 

As  Day’s  red  chariot  westward  rolled ; 
The  wave  its  dashing  spray  was  turning 
To  powdered  rubies,  dust  of  gold. 

Alone  upon  those  rocks,  was  beaming 
Beauty  more  bright  than  beauteous  Eve ; 
Such  vision  fancy,  sweetly  dreaming. 

In  fairyland  will  sometimes  weave. 
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Slender  and  lithe  as  spring’s  young  willow. 

She  stooped  to  gather  samphire  there ; 

The  suu,  half  sleeping  on  his  pillow. 

Woke  up  to  view  a  form  so  fair ; 

And  lingered,  smiling  vrarmly,  brightly. 

On  peach-soft  cheek  and  rounded  arms ; 

And  as  she  tripped  o’er  rocks  so  lightly. 

He  bathed  in  richest  beams  her  charms. 

Back  from  her  brow  dishevell’d,  glowing. 

In  long  brown  masses  streamed  her  hair; 

The  breeze  aside  her  mantle  blowing. 

Her  tiny  feet  glanced  white  and  bare. 

Her  eyes  now  rested  on  the  ocean — 

Great  eyes  that  let  out  all  the  soul; 

Her  breast  was  like  that  wave  in  motion. 

As  sweetest  thoughts  upon  her  stole. 

Yet  naught  of  her  owrn  beauty  dreaming. 

She  looked  a  Nereid,  fairy  sprite ; 

A  lonely  star,  in  ether  gleaming. 

Not  more  unconscious  of  its  light 

Here  life’s  young  morning  pa.sccd ;  the  glory 
Of  southern  eliines — grand  palace,  tower. 

To  her  a  vague  and  dreamy  story ;  ‘ 

What  to  her  heart  birth,  pride,  or  power  ? 

The  vales  that  boasted  scanty  tillage. 

The  venturous  fisher’s  sail  unfurled. 

The  wandering  goats,  the  mud-built  village. 
Seemed  to  her  untaught  soul  the  world. 

Thus  she  grew,  nurtured  ’mid  the  roaring 
Of  that  gre>at  ocean  never  still. 

Free  os  the  eagle  sunward  soaring. 

Wild  as  the  wild-tlower  on  the  bill 

Now  see  her  nimbly,  goat-like  springing, 

As  lingering  day  s  rich  smiles  depart; 

Now  bursts  she  into  gleesomc  singing. 

Venting  the  rapture  of  her  heart. 

0  Island  Beauty  I  would  the  splendor, 

Wealtli.  pom{),  by  distant  lauds  jiossessed. 

Thy  reckless  life  more  lovely  render. 

Or  make  thy  simple  heart  mote  blest  ? 

By  Nicholas  Michelu 

— foreign  Monthly. 


LOVE  AND  THOUGHT. 

Two  well-assorted  travellers  use 
The  highway,  Eros,  and  the  Muse. 

From  the  twins  is  nothing  hidden. 

To  the  pair  is  naught  forbidden ; 

Hand  in  hand  the  comrmlcb  go 
Every  nook  of  Nature  through ; 

Each  for  other  they  were  bom, 

Each  can  other  best  adorn ; 

They  know  only  one  mortal  grief. 

Past  all  balsam  or  relief. 

When,  by  false  companions  crossed, 

The  pilgrims  have  each  other  lost. 

Ehersox. 
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N0TE3  ON  BOOKS. 


THEBES. 

Wb  (tailed  by  Tliebes,  when  midnight’s  roof 
sublime 

Hung  o’er  the  wide,  dead  desert  and  the  pbin, 
'Where  rose  the  wrecks  of  warrior  and  suge, 
Vast  pyraiuidic  tomb,  doting  with  ago. 

Huge  gateway  tower,  Btu|K‘iidous  colonnade, 
And  long  sphinx  avenue,  shattered  and  do* 
cayed, 

Tired  witli  their  lonely  monumental  reign. 
Wearied  with  endless  suns  and  silent  time. 

Ruins  and  stars  alone  loomed  on  the  sight; 

While  from  infinity  a  thousand  spheres 
Shed  o’er  the  city's  skeleton  the  light 

First  parted  from  tlmir  suns  maydianoo  in 
years 

When  proudly  reared  the  River  Kings  on  high 
Yon  mountain  relics  of  their  majesty. 


A  1H)ET  in  AfacmiUan  thus  sings:  Ou  T  go, 
resuming  where  1  left  olf.  But  somehow  Austria 
and  tlie  song  1  have  heard  get  Jumbled  in  niy 
musings : 

Who  is  .Uistria  ?  what  is  she  ? 

Tliat  all  our  swells  commend  her  T 
Dogg^l,  dull,  and  proud  is  she : 

The  heavens  sudi  gifts  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  destroyi-d  be. 

Say  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy, 

I  own  the  nonienelature; 

For  if  1  use  my  eyes,  I  see 
These  actual  things  in  nature  ; 

Even  Russia  may  be  said  to  be. 

But  what  is  Austria  T  Is  it  fair 
To  name  among  the  nations 
Some  Hermans  wlio  have  clutched  the  hair 
Of  divers  populations, 

And,  having  dutched,  keep  tugging  there  ? 

They  liad  their  chance,  for  so  in  rough 
AJl  nations  had  beginning; 

But  Ilapsburgs  were  not  wise  enough 
For  any  solid  winning, 

Or  else  their  task  was  overtough. 

Then  to  Austria  let  us  sing, 

The  world  cannot  endure  her ; 

She  is  a  doomed  and  used-up  thing ; 

No  statecraft  now  can  cure  her; 

To  Prussia  let  us  garlands  bring  I 


Mr.  John  Flocd  expresses  his  private  feelings 
in  the  following  verso : 

I  have  lived  so  long  I  am  weary  Living, 

I  wish  I  was  dead  and  my  sins  forgiven : 

Tlien  I  am  sure  to  go  to  heaven. 

Although  I  lived  at  sixes  4  sevens. 

A  portion  of  poor  Mr.  Floud’s  wishes  was  re¬ 
alized  very  suddenly.  His  fatal  illness  of  a  few 
hours’  duration,  and  his  death,  are  recorded  by 
one  of  the  marriage  house-keepers.  He  was 
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seized  while  celebrating  a  we<lding.  The  man 
who  reoortls  the  deocuse  only  mentions  it  as  occa¬ 
sioning  him  the  loss  of  some  marriage-foes  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would  have  fallen 
to  Lis  share. 


Ocean. — Ever  restless  Ocean  I  life-pulse  of  Na¬ 
ture!  Thou,  like  thy  great  Maker,  knowest 
neither  slc'cp  nor  slumber.  All  tilings  rest  save 
Thee,  and  rest  refresheth  them,  but  rest  w’ould 
be  to  Thee  what  a  pause  would  bo  to  the  heart — 
staguation  and  deatlu  And  so  when  the  wearied 
world  lies  with  her  giant  limbs  relaxed  in  repose, 
thy  heave  is  still  seen  and  thy  throbbing  still 
heard,  to  tell  Unit  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleep- 
cth  I " 

Not  more  naturally  does  the  dame,  kindled  on 
the  earth,  mount  up  toward  heaven,  or  the  vapor 
ou  her  bosom  float  skyward,  than  do  tlie  thoughts 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  contemplation  of 
terrestrial  things,  ri.se  by  an  almost  natural  neces¬ 
sity  to  their  mighty  primal  Creator,  “  who  <lwell- 
eth  in  the  heavens.”  So  from  the  moving  ocean 
my  thoughts  passed  to  Hun  whose  i>owor  first 
stirred  it  with  life : 

“  The  BC-a  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.  Thou,  whose  hands  liavc 
scoo^icd 

His  boundless  gulfs,  and  built  his  shore,  thy 
breath, 

Tliat  moved  in  the  licginuing  o’er  his  face. 
Moves  o'er  it  evennore.  The  oliedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  fall. 

Still  from  that  realm  of  rain,  thy  cloud  goes  up, 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth. 

And  keep  her  valleys  green.” 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


“  Oh  marvellous  sky,  and  swiftly  winging  winds, 
And  streams,  and  myriad  laughter  of  sea- waves, 
And  universal  mother  earth.  I  call  ye 
And  the  all-seeing  sun  to  look  on  me, 

AVhat  I,  a  god,  endure  from  other  gods. 


Dramatic  Stndieji :  By  Augusta  'W'msrrB. 
The  PromtUmia  Bound  of  jKschyiua,  iteratly  Irana- 
Med  into  Engltah  Verae.  By  Augusta  Wkbster. 
Macmillan.  In  her  original  poems  there  is  un¬ 
questionable  power.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
“dramatic  monologues,”  after  Mrs.  Browning: 
and  it  may,  pcrhaiis,  be  considered  refreshing 
that  any  minor  minstrel  has  discovcnxl  that  there 
is  sonieliody  liesidcs  Mr.  Tennyson  worth  imitat¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Webster  has  chosen — it  is  the  indo¬ 
lent  habit  of  the  day — blank  verse  as  her  vehicle : 
apjiarently  the  easiest,  it  is  really  the  ipost  difii- 
cuit  of  rhythms;  and  the  poet  would  bo  wise 
who  resolutely  refrained  from  writing  blank  verso 
until  ho  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  Mrs. 
Webster’s  blank  verse  has  none  of  the  sustained 
music,  the  organic  rhythm,  whiclt  is  necessary  to 
make  blank  verse  endurable.  “A  Preacher,” 
and  “By  the  Looking  Glass,”  are  the  poems 
which  we  prefer.  In  her  rendering  of  the  “  Pro¬ 
metheus  Bound,”  her  version  is  both  accurate 
and  poetical  'We  quote  a  well-known  passage, 
whidi  is  admirably  translated. 
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Ypo,  f»pe  racked  with  wliat  tormentinps 
I  must  wrcatle  through  time  told  Viy  thousands 
of  years, 

For  the  new  king  of  gods  has  contrived  for  mo, 
Bondage  thus  shameful. 

Woe,  woe !  for  the  pain  that  is  on  me  now. 

I  groan,  and  I  groan  for  the  coming  pain — 

When  will  the  end  of  this  evil  break 
Like  the  dawn  of  a  star  in  heaven  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Webster  need  not  fear  the  comparison  with 
Dean  Milman  : 

“  Now  lot  the  forked  whorls  of  fire  bo  driven 
Against  me,  and  let  the  air  l)e  eonvulse<l 
With  thunder  and  rage  of  boisterous  winds, 

Let  the  blast  sway  the  earth  to  her  lowest  base, 
To  the  very  roots,  let  it  heap  the  sea  wave 
In  lashing  surge  on  the  path  of  heaven’s  stars. 
Led  it,  whirling  me  high  in  resistless  wraili, 

1  ►ash  iny  l)ody  down  to  deep  Tartarus — 
lie  stays  mo  not,  do  what  ho  will." 

Thus  the  I>ean  of  8t.  Paul’s : 

“Aye  on  that  head  the  lightnings  hurl. 

In  8liarp-e<lgi‘d  Hakes  that  blare  and  curl. 

With  thunders  rend  the  shivering  heaven. 

And  blasts  in  frantic  eddies  driven  I 
Tlie  eartli  to  its  foundations  ban*, 

I’p  from  its  roots  let  wliirlwinds  tear  I 
Confound  wild  ocean  in  its  wrath 
Even  with  heaven’s  stars  in  their  empyreal  path: 
And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  storm 
Deep,  deep  to  Tartanis.  my  form  ; 

Plnngc'd  in  the  gulf  of  dark  Necessity; 
Yet  never,  never  can  ho  make  mo  die." 

The  1‘rinre'e  J'riHfreee;  and  other  Pceme.  By 
Christina  Uosriti.  Ijondon:  Macmillan  *  Co. 
No  one  i*an  read  Miss  Rosetti’s  volume  without 
the  conviction  that  whatever  the  comparative 
rank  to  which  she  may  be  entitled,  she  takes  an 
undisputed  place  among  tnio  poets.  Whatever 
may  Ik?  the  indefinable  criteria  of  {loetical  genius 
ns  distinguishi**!  from  clever  verse-making,  they 
are  unmist:. kahle.  Whatever  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  her  muse.  Miss  Rosetti  has  every 
right  to  sing,  that  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  can 
claim ;  no  one  can  imagine  that  her  thoughts 
would  Ik?  better  said  than  sung.  Her  tiiought 
is  not  so  profound  as  Wonlsworth's;  her  form 
is  not  so  jierfect  as  Tennyson’s ;  her  passion  is 
not  so  intense  as  Byron’s ;  her  descriptive  power 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Thomson ;  she  has  not  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  Hood;  nor  does  she  equal 
any  of  these  great  masters  in  musical  rhythm  or 
oonstnietive  power;  yet  is  she  beyond  all  (pies- 
tiou  a  gt*nuine  poet.  Her  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  arc  inspired  by  the  recognition 
of  underlying  meanings  and  subtle  harmonies. 
Her  feeling  is  deep  and  tender,  although  its  sad¬ 
ness  is  too  i)rcdominaDt;  and  her  verso  is  artistic 
and  muskal.  She  sings  as  a  bird  sings,  because 
she'  must. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  GenealogircU 
Mnnoim  of  the  Huntington  Family.  By  Rev. 
E.  B.  HcNTixaTON,  A.M.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Connecticut,  whose  members 
have  acted  conspicuous  parts  in  church  and  state 
from  the  early  settlement  of  tlio  country.  It  is  a 


bonk  of  great  research  and  labor,  and  contains 
much  historic  information. 

In  Memoriam  of  the  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour, 
who  died  in  October  la.st.  This  neat  volume  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  personal  worth  of  an 
honorable  man,  whose  life  has  been  filled  up 
with  usefulness,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  public 
service.  We  knew  him  in  Yale  College,  as  a 
hard  student,  almost  a  half  a  century  ago.  beloved 
and  respected.  His  laborious  cfl'orts  in  the  State 
conveution  last  year,  we  are  told,  shortened  hU  life. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Great  Frlipxe. — Major  Tennant  is  going  out 
to  India  to  ob-erve  the  total  ec'ipse  of  August  18, 
with  a  special  view  to  photography  and  jKilariza- 
tion  ;  the  cost  of  the  exiiedition  having  been  ssinc- 
tioneil  iiy  the  St-cretary  of  Slate  for  India.  .Major 
Tennant  will  lie  accompanied  by  three  non-coin- 
missii'tied  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  well  ex- 
ercis4>d  in  photographic  manipulation  ;  so  that  good 
pictures  of  all  that  takes  place  during  this  almost 
unprecedent<*d  eclipse  may  be  anticipated.  The 
instruments  will  Ik?  set  up  at  Ountoor  or  .Mnsuli- 
patam.  Tints,  with  the  |>arty  under  Lieut  Her- 
Bchel.  which  we  mentioned  a  fortnight  since,  there 
will  Ik?  two  iKKlies  of  trained  observers  on  watch 
for  phenomena.  The  more  the  better;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  science  if,  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  eclipse.from  Oondar  to  theNew 
Hebriiles,  where  the  totality  begins  at  sunset,  jwr- 
ties  wert*  stationed  to  obseive  the  eclijisehour  by 
hour,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  Such  a 
series  of  ofiservations  would  perhaps  settle,  once 
for  all.  the  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  red 
protuberances  seen  around  the  sun. 

A  Sew  Hyilranlk  Cnnent. — Many  excellent  hy¬ 
draulic  cement.s  are  already  known.  A  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective  one  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
number  by  M.  Corel.  It  is  merely  a  basic  hydrat¬ 
ed  oxy-ehloride  of  magnesium,  and  it  is  tiirmed  by 
addirifir  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  to  magnesia.  The  magne¬ 
sia  may  Ik?  very  conveniently  obtained  by  adiling 
quick-iime  to  the  mother  liquor,  that  is  the  residue 
in  salt  works,  which  contains  chiefly  chloride  of 
magnesiiin) ;  magnesia  will  precipitate,  and  is  to 
be  c:dcin(*d.  Double  chloride  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  will  remain  in  the  liquid ;  and  if  chalk 
or  lime  are  added,  an  excellent  material  for  harden- 
iiigcommon  idaster  on  walls,  etc.,  will  beobtained-, 
or  the  lupiid  its<*lf  may  be  used  for  moistening  the 
materials  in  making  the  cement.  Magnesium  ce¬ 
ment  is  extremely  plastic,  and  forms  a  sulistanee 
like  marble.  It  takes  color  well,  and  it  has  such 
agglutinative  power,  that  one  part  of  it  is  capable 
of  uniting  twenty  parts  sand.  It  is,  therefore,  ex¬ 
pected  to  constitute  a  means  of  rendering  building 
easy,  where  building  materials  do  not  exist. 

Ih-inting  on  Glam. — Very  cheap  and  beautiful 
products  are  now  obtained  by  printing  on  glass; 
a  large  amount  of  the  fine  effect  of  stained  gla.«8 
being  had  for  a  very  small  portion  of  its  cost  The 
inventor,  M.  I)e  Mothay,  uses  for  coloring  matter 
pigments  mixed  with  a  solution  of  silicate,  or  sili- 
co-borate  of  potash  and  lead,  and  a  solution  of  resin 
in  turpentine.  The  printing  is  effect«“d  with  roll¬ 
ers.  and  the  colors  are  vitrified  by  heat,  no  dis¬ 
tortion  taking  place. 
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The  Eruption  of  Veturittg  — Tlie  continued  erup¬ 
tion  of  Vesuvius  is  creatiiijr  considerable  interest, 
and  crowds  of  strangers  fnim  distant  (tarts  of  the 
world  are  hastening  to  witness  this  grand  effort  of 
nature  A  correspondent  writes  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  description  of  the  scene.  He  says:  “Fifty 
miles  front  sliore  Vesuvius  looks  like  a  lighthouse, 
until  seen  through  the  glas^  when  irregular 
tongues  of  flame  become  visible.  Twenty-flve 
miles  nesrer  it  is  seen  in  all  its  glory  crowned 
with  leaping  flame  and  smoke,  while  about  mid¬ 
way  from  the  summit  lava  encircles  it  like  a  girdle 
of  lire.  To  north  coutitry  eyes  the  mountain 
aeema  to  have  a  great  bonfire  on  the  top  and  a 
chain  of  coke  ovens  round  it  So  much  for  the 
eeu  view.  Once  at  Naples  you  may  drive  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  then  pnioeed  on  horse¬ 
back.  At  first  tlie  road  ia  steep  and  dusty,  and 
full  of  stones  and  cinders.  Then  comes  a  tolerable 
bit  of  highway  over  the  old  lava,  which  is  like 
some  broad  black  torrent  of  thick  mud  suddenly 
petrified.  After  an  ascent  of  about  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  you  can  dismount  and  look  down 
on  the  real  lava.  Last  week  some  adventurous 
spirits  took  advantage  of  a  lull  to  go  partly  down, 
and  Iheir  report  is  that  lava  boils  gently  over  the 
top  of  the  crater,  and,  burrowing  among  tlie  old 
lava,  makes  a  tunnel  for  itself  till  it  conies  out  as 
we  saw  it  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cone.  There  it  sepa¬ 
rates  iiiio  nuinliem  of  little  streams  about  three 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide.  These  have  so  little 
force  in  them  that  they  change  their  direction 
every  day,  turning  whenever  any  obstacle  comes 
in  their  way.  Scrambling  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  broad  torrent  of  old  lava,  and  walking  along 
the  snxMith  surface  of  a  stream  cooled  since  yes¬ 
terday,  we  came  chaie  to  the  burning  stream.  It 
was  flowing  slowly  on,  a  stream  of  clear  red  fire 
and  the  color  of  live  coals.  One  of  our  party 
took  a  walking-stick  and  stirred  it,  bringing  away 
a  piece  into  w  hidi  we  stuck  a  sou.  The  heat  was 
terrible.  A  sort  of  white  steam,  without  moisture, 
or  smoke,  or  blacks  parching  our  facea  while  the 
heat  underground  seemed  to  bum  our  boots.  We 
sat  and  watched  this  for  an  hour,  and  saw  a  new 
stream  break  out,  which  had  found  its  way  under 
the  lava  for  about  six  feet.  It  flowed  very  slowly, 
moving  aboGt  three  feet  in  ten  minutes,  and  where 
it  cooled  it  stood  in  thick  leathery  black  folds  like 
the  corrugations  of  an  elderly  elephant's  hida 
We  lingered  until  after  sun  down ;  a  single  light 
fleecy  cloud  floated  mysteriously  toward  the  fiery 
cone— a  cloud  lit  up  by,  and  reflecting  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  burning  lava  below ;  a  mass  of  glow¬ 
ing  smoke  which,  while  converting  tlie  entire 
mountain  into  one  huge  (lillat  of  fire,  disguised  its 
proportions  and  increased  its  size ;  a  wild  picture 
of  destruction,  of  danger,  and  of  desolation,  recall¬ 
ing  images  of  'I'ophet,  and  of  the  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven;  a  standing  comparison  be¬ 
tween  our  fleeting,  petty  life  and  the  everlasting 
bills  in  the  fast-deepening  purple  around;  a  long¬ 
ing  to  be  silent  and  alone,  which  made  the  cliatter 
of  our  guide,  and  even  the  grating  of  our  horses’ 
hoofs  against  the  hardened  lava  jar  harshly  upon 
the  nerves ;  and,  above  all,  a  solemn  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  grandeur  we  had  witnessed — 
were  my  last  impressions  of  V esuvius." 

Balluoiiing. — The  Aeronautical  t^ociety  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ia  ITesi- 


dent,  propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  machines 
connected  with  ballooning  in  June.  The  objects 
to  be  collected  are — 1.  Light  engines  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  2.  Complete  working  aerial  apparatus; 
3.  Models;  4.  Ditto — working;  5.  Plans  and  illus¬ 
trative  drawings;  6.  Separate  articles  connected 
with  aeronautics,  including  objects  of  intert-st  illus¬ 
trative  and  commemorative  of  previous  experi¬ 
ments;  7.  Kites  or  other  similar  apfiaiatus  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  used  in  casr-s  of  shipwreck,  traction, 
or  in  the  attainment  of  other  useful  ends;  8. 
Painting  and  Drawing  of  cloud  scenery  and  land¬ 
scape  as  seen  from  a  lialloon.  Four  prizes  are 
offered  for  various  improvements  in  aeronautical 
machinery.  'I  he  Shipwrecked  Mariners’  Society 
have  devoted  5of.  as  a  prize  for  “the  best  form  of 
kite  or  other  aerial  arrangement,  or  modification 
thereof,  for  establishing  a  communication  from  a 
wreck  on  shore,  or  between  two  vessels  at  sea,”— 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  declare<l  their 
intention  of  giving  a  prize  of  5U/.  to  the  exhibitor 
of  a  machine  to  carry  and  be  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine  or  other  motive  power,  whidi  shall  sustain 
and  move  it«e‘lf  in  the  air,  at  a  height  of  not  less 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  for  a  (a-riod  of  not 
less  than  twenty  iiiinutes — the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
ofl'ers  a  prize  of  liMi/.  to  the  inventor  of  a  niachiiie 
whidi,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  a  kite  or  balloon, 
shall  ascend  with  a  man  to  the  height  of  IzO  feet 
—  and  the  Aeronautical  tSodety  oilers  a  prize  of 
60/.,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  several  mem¬ 
bers,  to  the  exhibiUir  of  the  lightest  engine  in 
proportion  to  iis  power,  from  whatever  source  the 
power  may  be  derived. 

Jhe  natural  teienree  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  most  dtstinguished  cultivators,  of  a 
most  amiable  and  ext'elleiit  man.  Prof  J.  Vander 
lloeven.  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden,  died  on  the  lllli  instant,  at  his  house  in 
Leyden.  He  was  born  at  Uotterdsni,  on  the  fith 
of  March,  18iil,  and,  consequently,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  fellow  of 
many  learned  societies  of  his  own  and  other  eoun- 
tries,  among  the  rest  of  the  Linnaiaii  i^ociety  of 
London. 

Molten  Steel — We  read  in  a  French  contempo¬ 
rary  that  Mr.  Galy  Cazalat  has  invented  an  in¬ 
genious  process  for  conipressing  molten  steel,  in¬ 
tended  for  guns,  so  efl'ectually  as  to  save  all  the 
labor  of  huniinering.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  mould  into  which  the  metal  is  run  is  an 
apparatus  containing  a  small  quantity  of  highly 
inflammable  powder,  which,  in  burning,  generate 
gas  in  such  quantity  us  to  produce  tliereby,  in  a 
very  short  time,  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres. 
This  pressure  expels  tlie  gases  contained  iti  the 
steel,  and  forces  the  metallic  molecules  in  the 
closest  union. 

Palatine  i/t//.— Probably  no  ground,  for  its  area, 
surpasses  in  arcliHKilogical  interest  that  portion  of 
the  Palatine  Hill  purchased  by  the  Km|)eror  of 
Franco  from  the  ex-King  of  Naples.  It  is  a  mine 
of  artistic  wealth,  teeming  with  statues,  altars, 
ornaments,  and  rich  marbles.  Signor  Uosa,  to 
whom  the  excavations  on  this  site  are  intrusted, 
has  just  discovered  a  large  altar,  bearing  an  in¬ 
scription  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  Ciieius 
Domitius  Calvinus,  twice  Vice-Consul,  ii.c.  53  and 
40.  He  largely  decorated  the  Palatine  with  treas¬ 
ures,  granted  to  him  by  the  Senate  after  the  sup- 
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prewion  of  the  Iberian  inourrection.  The  altar  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  before  the  statue  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Victor,  ill  the  temple  of  that  name. 

Ammonia  Kuriine. — Paris  scieiitilic  psfiers  state 
tliat  M.  Kurt's  ammonia  engine,  which  created 
considerable  interest  at  the  late  i’aris  Exhibition, 
has  been  further  impn>ved.  and  is  likelj  to  come 
into  practical  use.  t'areful  experiments  sliow  that 
while  an  ordinary  IMiorse  (tower  steam-engine 
consumes  247  kilogrammes  of  coal  in  four  hours, 
an  ammonia  engine  uses  only  lo7  kilogrammes, 
being  a  saving  of  about  sixty  (ter  cent  The  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  ammonia  that  it  destroys 
copfter,  is  obviated  by  having  all  the  (tarts  of  the 
steam-engine  made  of  iron.  The  ammotiia  used  is 
that  known  as  liquid-ammonia. 

iM'jrera  oj  VoUanie  KnipUon*. — Apro(X)s  of  the 
lion  Vesuvius,  now  in  full  blast,  M.  Claire  Do- 
ville.  Member  of  the  French  Aca<ienir  of  tscieiices, 
who  has  long  investigated  the  phenomena  of 
volcanos,  asserts  that  there  exists  a  constant 
awl  Cl.  rtain  relatioushi()  between  the  degrees  of 
intensity  of  an  eruption  and  the  nature  of  the 
gasi'Oiis  elements  ejected  from  volcanic  a(X'rtures. 
He  states  that,  in  an  eni(>tion  of  maximum  in¬ 
tensity,  the  (iredominant  volatile  pMduct  is 
chloride  of'  sodium,  accompanied  by  otlier  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Mxla  and  (mtassiuin;  in  eruptioi.s  of  a 
second  degree,  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride 
of  iron  prwiominate ;  in  a  third  class  of  eruption, 
hydro-sul(ihuric  acid  and  the  salts  of  ammonia 
prevail;  and  in  the  last  class  nothing  is  ejccU>d 
but  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and  combustible  gases. 
Tims,  complete  eruptions  are  of  four  degrees 
of  intensity;  and  a  great  eruption,  like  that 
of  Vesuvius  at  present,  (Misses  successively 
through  these  four  phases,  in  proftortion  as  it 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 

Jiecenl  Itbtervations  of  the  Moon. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dritish  Association  at  Belfast,  in 
lti-'42,  a  committee  was  ap(>ointed  to  draw  up  a 
re(X)rt  on  the  (ihysical  character  of  the  moon’s 
surface  as  com[)ared  with  that  of  the  earth. 
In  his  adilress  to  the  meeting,  the  Pri'sideut  for 
the  year  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  interest  that 
such  a  rc()ort  would  have  for  geologists  and 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science  generally. 
The  moon  presents  to  us  the  same  ap{H‘arance 
tliat  the  earth  might  be  supposed  to  (iresent  if, 
6trip{)t*d  of  all  its  sedimeniary  dc(>o8it8 — if,  so 
to  8(>cak,  the  bones  of  the  glolie  were  all 
laid  bare.  These  de()08it8  were  all  formed  be¬ 
neath  the  ocean  which  covers  so  large  a  (Mirt 
of  the  earth's  surface;  the  moon,  as  the  observ¬ 
ers  assure  us,  has  no  ocean,  and  no  sedimentary 
de{)osits;  consequently,  if  we  could  get  near 
enough,  we  might  see  plainly  what  its  structure 
is,  and  learn  something  of  the  internal  action 
by  which  its  present  configuration  has  been 
produced.  The  requisite  condition  of  nearness 
being  afforded  by  the  telesco{)e,  we  might,  by 
a  careful  series  of  observations,  draw  a  few 
inferences  as  to  the  action  that  has  taken  place 
within  our  own  globe,  and  the  nature  and 
fashion  of  the  surface  hidden  beneath  our  sed¬ 
imentary  de()osit8.  Hero  was  a  promising  field 
for  research  ! — a  prospect  of  increased  and  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  Tellus  and  Luna — of  settling 
once  for  all  the  question  of  lunar  seas  and 
atmosphere— of  throwing  light  on  the  very 


primeval  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  seeing 
a  map  constructed  of  its  hidden  configuration, 
and  thereby  ascertaining  whether  it  presents 
any  likeness  to  tlie  moon.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  obsiTvatorice  in  different  (MUts  of  tlie  world 
promised  to  co-u()eruto  in  the  observations. 
The  promisi'S,  liowever,  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
the  ho(x>s  entertaiueil  of  a  8(>eedy  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  much-desirod  object  were  di8ap(ioiut- 
ed.  But  there  was  one  noteworthy  exception. 
Prof.  Phiili{i8  has,  however,  set  himself  to  the 
task,  and  on  all  favorable  op()ortunitic8  has 
workeil  at  it  ever  since.  He  has  made  num¬ 
erous  drawings  of  different  (larta  of  the  moon’s 
surface,  and,  representing  the  same  oVijcMA  as 
sc>on  by  morning  light  and  afternoon  light,  he 
reverses  the  shadows,  and  obtains  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  real  form  of  mountains 
and  craters  tlian  is  (lossiblu  with  a  single  light. 
In  a  short  ()a(>cr  re>ad  lately  at  the  Royal 
Society,  Prof.  Philli(M  luis  embodied  some  of 
his  ()rinci(>ul  results.  Taken  together  witlt  tlie 
drawings,  it  may  lie  regarded  as  a  re(K>rt  of 
progress,  for  it  records  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  and  describes  clearly  the  manner 
in  whicli  the  work  should  be  carried  on.  “  Shad¬ 
ows  thrown  from  objects  on  the  moon  isays 
Prof.  Pliilli()s)  liave  exactly  the  same  character 
as  those  observable  on  the  earth,  tliey  are  all 
margined  by  tlie  (lenuinhra  due  to  Uie  sun’s 
diametral  us(cct;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  diameter  and  more  rapid  curvature  oT 
the  moon’s  surface,  the  (leiiumbral  sixtce  is 
narrower.  At  the  boundary  of  light  and  sliade, 
on  a  broad  gray  level  tract,  the  (leuumbral 
space  is  about  nine  iiiiles  broad,  undefined, 
but  perfectly  sensible  in  the  g;eneral  effect, 
and  worthy  of  special  attention,  while  endeav¬ 
oring  to  trace  the  minute  ridges  or  smooth 
banks  which  make  some  of  these  surfaces  re¬ 
semble  the  (x>8t-glacial  plains  of  Xorth  Germany, 
or  central  Ireland,  or  the  southern  (larts  of  the 
United  States,  which,  within  a  thousand  centu¬ 
ries,  may  have  been  deserted  by  the  sea.” 


VARIET1K:4. 

The  Xeto  York  Historical  Society. — At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  an  admirable 
historic  paper  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Increase 
Mather  was  read  by  Prof  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the 
Union  Theological  heminary.  Prof.  Smith  has, 
we  believe,  no  su{)erior  as  an  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torian  ill  this  country,  and  few  anywhere  else. 
The  {Ni()er  was  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
Mathers  of  the  olden  time  in  their  character, 
public  life,  and  influence  in  colonial  times.  A 
previous  (Mipier  had  been  read,  reflecting  severely 
on  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Puritans  in  cemnection 
with  the  witchcraft  of  those  days.  The  able 
vindication  by  Prof.  Smith  seemed  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  shut  up  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  in  a  clear,  courteous,  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Art  Galleries  of  William  Schaus. — We  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  beautiful 
galleries  of  William  Scliaus  at  Na  749  Broadway, 
fully  advertised  in  the  April  edition.  It  will 
be  seen  by  reading  the  advertisement  how  rich 
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and  eztonpive  is  his  oolloction  of  enfrravinfrs  and 
artisUi'  materiala  and  liow  niucti  tltere  is  to 
admir*  in  tlie  fields  of  art  on  exhibition  at  t)t« 
rooms  of  Mr.  Sctiaus.  Our  friends  will  be  amplj 
repaid  by  calling  in  to  admire  the  works  of  art 
for  themselves.  The  gentlemanly  manager  and 
his  assistants  arc  at  the  rooms. 

TIte  Acadeny  of  Dengn. — The  forty>Uiird  annu¬ 
al  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  April  14th 
to  a  private  view  of  a  few  hundreds  of  invited 
guests.  A  brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  present  to  grace  the  art  saloons, 
though,  by  reason  of  the  rain,  the  evening  was 
adverse.  A  rich  art  enjoyment  seemed  to  sit  on 
tlje  brows  of  all  present,  with  a  marked  feeling 
of  approbation  of  tliis,  on  the  whole,  best  of  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  tlie  Academy.  The  mana¬ 
gers  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
labors  for  the  appreciation  of  the  public  The 
genius  of  art  lifts  lier  standard  higher  and  higher 
each  year.  The  catalogues  were  not  ready,  but 
will  be  on  the  morrow,  and  the  doors  will  bo 
opened  to  the  public.  We  have  only  time  and 
room  in  this  number  for  a  brief  uotioo  of  a  few 
of  the  works.  The  number  of  good  portraits  is 
remarkable.  We  can  only  mention  a  few:  Wm. 
II.  Macy.  a  full  length  by  Huntington;  Dr. 
Edward  Delafleld,  a  full  length  by  Thomas  Hicks ; 
Parke  Godwin,  a  very  strong  bust  picture  by 
Lo  Clear;  E.  V.  Haughwout,  a  full  length  by 
Huntington;  Egbert  Egbert^  a  full  size  by 
Elliott ;  Sfdon  Robinson,  a  full  size  by  Carpenter ; 
a  daughter  of  Governor  Fenton,  one  of  the 
happiest  of  Huntington’s  efforts ;  Mrs.  Governor 
Morgan,  by  George  A.  Baker,  who  also  lias  a 
portrait  of  Henry  Peters  Gray;  Erastus  Corning, 
one  of  the  best  of  Elliott's  portraits.  A  spirited 
portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant  by  Frank  Bucliser  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  just  having  written  the  line, 
“  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,”  etc. 
He  holds  the  manuscript  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  pencil  in  the  right  We  chall  notice  further  in 
our  next. 

A  verif  remarkable  gold  coin  has  recently  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  India.  Its  value  and 
importance  appear  in  a  few  words  of  description 
cointnunicated  by  General  A.  Cunningham.  “  But 
what,”  lie  writes,  ”  is  a  double  gold  niohur  com¬ 
pared  to  tlie  great  gold  Eucratides  which  has  just 
been  brought  from  Itokhara  by  Aga  Zebalun  Bo- 
khari  7  It  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  ten  tlutera,  or  eleven  gniiteoM  !  It  has 
the  usual  hohoeted  head  on  one  side,  with  the 
horsemen  and  inscription  on  the  reverse.  The 
owner  has  refused  iiKif.  for  it.  It  is  genuine,  and 
beats  ail  the  Greek  wins  hitherto  discovered.” 

CvHtumjdion  o/  Tobacco  m  Frunre.  —  As  an 
apiieiidix  to  your  note  on  the  consuniptioii  of 
tobacco  ill  England  in  inserted  in  your 

“  Weekly  Gossip  ”  of  March  7,  1  send  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  calculations,  fuunde<l  on  the  official 
returns  of  the  French  Government,  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  tobacco  in  France  in  1864,  the  French 
weights  and  measures  being  converted  into  English. 
I  n  the  year  mentioned  the  French  people  consumed 
in  Uie  form  of  snuff  15,398.948  lb.  of  tobacco,  rep¬ 
resenting  thirty  columns,  each  equal  to  the  Col¬ 
umn  Vendome  (say  the  Duke  of  York's  Column). 
They  smoked  86,881,830  lb.,  sufficient  lo  construct 


in  a  compressed  mass  the  Arch  of  Triumph  de 
r^toile  (I'ay  a  inas«  twice  the  size  of  our  Marble 
Arch).  Beskh-s  tliis,  they  smoked  65,i8hi  lb.  of  ci¬ 
gars  at  lour  sous  euoli,  whidi  laid  end  to  end  would 
nieasure  398  miles,  the  distance  from  Paris  lo  Bay¬ 
onne  nearly;  of  three  sous  cigars  l36.UO(i  lb.,  in 
length  993  miles,  the  distance  from  Paris  to  8t. 
Peleraburg;  of  two  sous  cigars  356,iM)U,  in 
length  3,357  milea,  tlie  distance  from  Paris  to 
Tehunin  ;  of  cigars  at  one  sou,  weighing  5,469,170 
Ib^  in  length  43,725  miles,  or  about  twice  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  tlie  glolie.  Tlie  total  consumptuui  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  Hiiufiiiig  and  smoking  in  1864  was 
6h,287,U50  lb.,  or  alsiut  twenty  ounces  per  head 
— nearly  the  same  as  in  England,  where  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  1865  |>orhead  (per  mouth  and  nostril) 
was  tweiiiy-one  ounces.  We  have  not  tlie  data 
to  enable  us  to  make  similar  calculations  for  this 
oouiiiry;  but  the  49,ik><i,(Nhi  Ih.  consumed  in 
1865  ill  snuff  and  tobacco  would  give  at  least 
the  representation  of  twenty-five  Duidon  Monu¬ 
ments,  a  Temple  liar  and  tlie  four  lines  of  'I  ratal- 
gar  Spiare.  Giir  cigars  lai,l  end  to  end  would 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  French  ones,  but  at  the 
least  they  would  represent  a  double  set  of  rails 
from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'Grout's,  and  branch 
lines  to  our  principal  seaports  into  the  bargain. 

J.  K. 

M.  DrfRKZ,  whose  energy  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  maiiifestatious  in  the  world  of  music 
tliat  we  can  call  to  mind,  has  been  writing  an 
oratorio,  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo's  picture,  on 
no  less  jiorieiitous  a  subject  tiian  "The  Ijsst 
Judgment.”  This  is  shortly  to  be  performed  in 
I’aris. 

Jnfiaence  of  the  Theatre. — ^To  the  dramatic  treat¬ 
ment  of  history  or  of  truth  there  is  clearly  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  give,  as  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  a  better  idea  of  English 
history  than  the  old  chroniclers.  Parables  well 
spiken  or  carefully  penned  are  dramas,  and  all 
great  teachers  have  used  them.  To  the  reading 
of  dramas  there  can  be  no  objection,  proviiK-d  we 
recognize  certain  conditions.  Let  the  princijial 
agents  be  virtuous,  and  the  sentiments  pure  and 
noble ;  or,  if  they  describe  character  or  nmniiers. 
the  working  of  (laasion,  in  fact,  as  found  in  actual 
life,  let  them  be  truthful ;  and  let  them  be  read  by 
those  who  are  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the 
thought,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  receive  mis¬ 
chief  from  the  descriptions.  Or,  if  they  are  dramas 
of  wit  and  humor,  intended  for  amusement  and 
relaxation,  then  let  them  be  read  sparingly,  and 
be  made  a' relaxation  and  not  a  business.  Eveu 
if  they  jiortray  vice,  they  may  be  cautiously  read, 
if  they  render  it  loathsome,  and  if  the  study  is 
likely  to  help  the  reader  to  such  knowledge  of 
human  nature  as  may  fit  him  the  better  for  real 
life.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  the  drama  is, 
theoretically  sfieaking,  as  harmless  and  as  allow¬ 
able  as  a  novel,  or  a  story,  or  a  poem.  But.  as  we 
have  seen,  many  dramas  are  objectionable,  and 
violate  one  or  other  of  the  four  conditions  wo 
have  ventured  to  describe.  To  dramas  as  acted, 
however — that  is,  lo  the  theatre— there  are  serious 
objections.  The  company,  the  assixnations,  the 
aeiisuousnesa  of  the  whole  scene,  have  most  of 
them  come  to  be  mischievous ,  while  the  plays  that 
are  most  popular  are  often  questionable  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  lowering  in  tendency.  Congreve,  indeed. 
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defended  the  theatre  in  thia  reapect  by  detlniii);  forth  witli  freah  vigor  to  encounter  the  troublea 

ooniedy,  after  AriaioUe,  aa  “  the  imitation  of  wliai  and  lHb>>’a  of  life.  But  if  at  home  he  fliida  no 

ia  worae  in  human  nature.”  ]<ut  tliia  remark,  reat,  aiid  ia  there  met  with  bad  tem|>er,  aullen- 

thmigh  a  learned  exctiae  for  himaell,  ia  no  plea  for  neaa,  or  gloom,  or  complaint,  hope  vani.Hhen,  and 

the  aUgc.  It  ia  tlie  oppoeite,  and  torina  one  he  ainka  into  d)*H|*Hir. 

ground  ol  our  ceneure.  And  even,  if,  by  chancts  Jxikeof  lioilin'j  Water. — The  TjO  Crosse,  Wiacon- 
the  tiieatre  teaches  great  trulha,  it  taila  to  itupreaa  r\n,  Democrat,  tells  the  following  atory:  ‘‘This 
tliHin  u|a>n  tl»e  mind.  The  accom|)aninientii,  aa  afternoon,  about  2  o’clock,  the  rosidenta  of  the 
Johnson  held,  distract  attention  aiid  weaken  im-  eastern  part  of  the  city  were  startled  by  a  loud 
preaeion.  Its  beat  defence  ia  that  it  is  a  recn-a-  report  resembling  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  the 
tion  ;  and,  it  ia  added,  it  may  be  a  harmless  recrea-  heaviest  artillery.  Many  supposed  it  to  be 
tioii.  Hut  even  it  particular  plays  l>e  harmlesH.  it  occ&sioneil  by  blasting  operations  at  the  stone 
would  be  much  better  to  seek  recreation  iii  what  quarries  east  of  the  city,  but  the  fact  was  soon 
ia  leas  aenaiioua,  more  helpful  to  the  cultivation  of  a-seerUiiieil  that  the  explosion  occurred  at  the 
true  taste,  leas  injurious  to  our  youth,  aini  free  arh’siun  well  that  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
from  the  fearful  risks  which  expi-rieiice  and  his-  two  huncln*d  and  elglity  feet,  and  situated  about 
tory  have  shown  to  be  connected  wiili  the  stage,  midway  between  the  river  and  the  hlurts.  Tlie 
In  all  this  reasoning  we  have  piirposi-ly  taken  the  workmen  at  the  well  became  sensible  of  a  ro- 
loweat  ground.  No  argument  against  the  theatre  markable  change  going  on  within  the  bore.  The 
has  been  advanced  which  may  not  he  conc<*di*d  drill  had  been  working  through  a  substratum 
on  the  ground  of  morelity  alone:  and,  in  tact,  of  dark  porous  rock  for  five  hours,  and  had 
every  argument  has  been  ooncisled  by  moralists,  lieen  making  rapid  progn-as,  when  suiidenly 
and  even  by  playwrights  If  the  theatre  lie  es-  the  machinery  stopp'd,  the  roils  became  violent- 
timated  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  its  ly  agitated  ami  a  deafening  exiilosion  ensued, 
tendency  to  promote  or  to  hinder  the  tastes  and  as-  followed  by  a  streimi  of  boiling  water,  gushing 
pirations  of  spiritual  life,  our  judgment  becomes  with  mighty  force  througli  the  tube  from  the 
much  more  deckled.  It  is  not  that  religion  is  a  depths  below.  The  startled  workmen  were  blinded 
83>tem  of  gloomy  restrictions.  The  delights  of  by  clouds  of  steam,  (ieorge  Hayes,  the  workman 
friendship  and  society,  the  exercise  of  every  fac-  in  charge  of  the  drill  at  the  time,  had  a  very 
ulty  in  the  investigation  of  philosophy,  in  the  narrow  escape.  He  received  a  jet  of  lioiliiig 
study  of  literature,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  water  in  his  nock  and  breast,  but  was  partially 
all  arts  and  all  knowledge,  are  within  the  range  protected  by  heavy  woollen  clothing  William 
of  the  eigoymetits  it  allows.  Nothing  is  forbidden  Marks,  another  operative,  was  badly  scalded 
blit  what  is  evil  either  in  itself  or  in  its  iiiHiience.  about  the  feet  and  ankles.  Patrick  Cox,  Andrew 
Nor  is  it  that  religion  is  not  aided  by  whatever  Parkman,  and  Karl  Snyder,  the  remaining  work- 
can  adorn  and  retine.  The  most  exquisite  relish  men,  were  but  slightly  injured.  The  horses 
for  the  grsce  and  beauty  of  life  is  so  lar  from  being  became  panic-stricken,  and  reared  and  plunged 
opposed  to  exulted  piety,  that  they  tend,  under  violently,  and  extricating  themselves  from  the 
projier  regulations,  to  elevate  and  perfect  one  an-  harness,  dashed  madly  over  the  frozen  prairie 
other.  Hut,  in  fact,  a  really  earnest,  spiritual  ■  in  the  direction  of  the  lilufls." 
man  has  no  taste  for  such  enjoyment  as  the  Precious  Stones. — Mr.  Crawford  gives  the  fol- 
tlieatre  presents.  It  affords  liiiii  no  relaxation  or  lowing  details  with  respect  to  the  sapphire  and 
pleasure.  And  if.  through  the  decay  of  piety,  he  ruby  mines  of  Ava:  '‘The  precious  stones  ascer- 
does  And  enjoyment  there,  his  whole  tone  of  char-  tained  to  cxi.st  in  the  Burmese  territory  are 
acter  is  lowered,  his  consistency  and  power  of  chiefly  those  of  the  sapphire  family,  and  the 
usefulness  are  diminished,  and  at  length  the  vigor  spinel  ruby.  They  are  found  at  two  places, 
and  the  influence  of  his  spiriiiial  life  will  be  lost,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  called  Mogaut 
Religious  instincts  are,  in  this  case,  a  safe  guide;  and  Kyatpean,  about  five  days’  journey  from  the 
audit  men  set  them  at  nought,  their  violation  will  capital,  in  an  E..S.E.  direction.  Prom  what  I 
be  followed  by  rapid  deterioration  aii  l  bitter  ex-  could  learn,  tho  gems  are  not  obtained  by  any 
jierieiice. — Angas's  “  Handbook  of  Hnglinh  Litera-  regular  mining  operations,  but  by  digging  and 
ture."  washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or 

A  Wi  ffs  Potcer. — The  power  of  a  wife  for  good  small  brooks.  All  the  varieties  of  tho  sapphire, 
or  evil  is  irresistible.  Home  must  be  the  seat  of  as  well  as  the  spinel,  are  found  together,  and 
hH]>piiiess  or  it  must  be  unknown  forever.  A  along  with  them  largo  quantities  of  coninduin. 
go..d  wife  is  to  a  man  wisdom  and  courage.  The  varieties  ascertained  to  exist  are  the  Oriental 
strength  and  endurance.  A  bad  one  is  confusion,  sapphire,  the  Oriental  ruby  or  red  stpne,  tho 
weakness,  disconiAlure  and  despair.  opalescent  ruby  or  cat’s-eye  ruby,  the  sfair  ruby, 

No  condition  is  hopeless  where  the  wife  pos-  the  green,  tho  yellow,  and  the  white  sapphires, 
se8“es  firmness,  dccisioii,  and  economy.  There  is  and  the  Oriental  amethyst.  The  common  sap- 
no  outwaid  prosperity  whieh  can  counteract  in-  phire  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  hut,  in  com- 
dolence,  extravagance,  and  folly  at  home.  No  parison  with  the  ruby,  is  very  little  jirizcd  by 
spirit  can  bear  bad  domestic  influences.  Man  is  the  Burme.se,  in  which  they  agree  with  other 
strong,  but  his  heart  i.s  not  adamant  He  delights  nations.  I  brought  liome  with  me  several  of 
in  enterpri.se  and  action;  but  to  sustain  him  he  great  size,  the  largest  weighing  no  less  than 
needs  a  tranquil  mind  and  whole  heart.  He  needs  3>>30  gr.ains,  or  above  9' '7  carats.  The  spinel 
his  moral  in  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  To  re-  ruby  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ava,  but  is  not  much 
Cover  his  equanimity  and  coinjK>sure.  home  must  valued  by  the  natives.  1  brought  with  me  to 
be  a  place  of  repose,  cheerfulness,  peace,  comfort;  England  a  perfect  specimen,  both  as  to  color  and 
and  Ins  soul  renews  its  strength  again,  and  goes  freedom  from  Haws,  weighing  22  carats.  The 
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sapphire  and  rubv  mines  are  considered  the  takin^i'  place  imperoeptiblr,  and  without  any 


property  of  the  kiu^;  at  least  he  lays  claim  to 
all  stones  that  exceed  in  value  a  visa  of  silver, 
or  UK)  ticals.  The  miners,  it  appears,  endeavor 
to  evade  tliis  law  by  break  ii^  the  lariro  stones 
into  frapnents.  In  the  royal  treasury  there  are, 
notwiihstaudiug,  many  fine  stones  of  both  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  year  before  our  visit,  the  king 
received  from  the  mines  a  ruby  weighing  124 
grains ;  and  the  year  preceding  that  eight  good 
ones,  but  of  smaller  size.  No  stranger  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  the  mines ;  even  tlio  Chinese 
and  Mohammedans  residing  at  Ava  are  carefully 
excluded." 

Mvul  Cents  Tunnel  to  be  Q>mpleted  in  Four  Years. 
— The  prosecution  of  the  works  at  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
company,  having  at  its  head  the  two  engineers 
Sommeiller  and  GrattonL  The  .company  under¬ 
takes  to  finisli  the  tunnel  in  four  years  from  the 
Ist  of  .Tanuary  last,  and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
fur  every  mouth  lieyond  that  time  during  which 
it  shall  not  have  l^-n  complete<l,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  work  be  tiiii.sbcd  before 
that  time,  the  company  is  to  receive  the  same 
amount  for  every  month  gained.  It  is  stated 
that  the  chief  dithcultics  lie  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  mountain,  where,  in  cou.sequence  of  the  greater 
hardness  of  the  rocks,  the  cost  of  tunnelling  is 
about  £72,000  per  kilometre,  whereas  on  the 
French  side  the  cost  is  only  from  £10,000  to 
£12,OnO. 

Paying  the  Penahy  in  Adionw. — Tlie  lease  of  a 
piece  of  ground  at  the  west  of  Loudon  was 
recently  oft'ered  for  sale  by  auction,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  sale  impo«ied  a  penalty  of  £1,000 
on  any  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  brickfield.  The 
lease  was  sold  to  an  American  gentleman  for 
£I,2(K),  and  on  signing  to  complete  the  purchase, 
he  handed  the  agent  a  cheque  for  £2,2IK).  “  The 
sum  is  only  £1,200,"  said  the  man  of  business; 
“  here  is  a  mistake  of  £1,000.”  “  No  mistake  at 
all,"  .said  the  buyer.  I  am  going  to  turn  it  into 
a  brickfield  "  And  turn  it  into  a  brickfield  he 
did,  although  threatened  with  innumerable  actions 
by  the  residents  around.  The  fact  was,  he  had 
discovered  that  once  a  part  of  it  had  been  used 
for  that  purpose,  aud  so  he  could  not  bo  indicted 
as  a  nuisance  by  those  who  protested.  From 
this  very  field  is  built  a  great  part  of  tlie  noblest 
metropolitan  suburbs  of  London. 

iMUrmimUion. — *•  The  longer  I  live,"  says  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton, ‘‘the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
diflercnce  Ixitweeu  men — between  the  feeble  and 
the  powerful,  the  great  aud  the  insignificant — is 
energy-,  invincible  d.  termination,  a  purpose  once 
fixed  in,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  that  can  be  dune  in  tlie  world ; 
aud  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportuni¬ 
ties,  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  with¬ 
out  it 

Geological  Changes  m  Italy. — Tlie  curious  geolo¬ 
gical  changes  that  liave  been  remarked  from  time 
to  time  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  especially  on  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
are  now  attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
An  hotel,  built  many  years  ago  at  Densenzano,  ou 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  Garda,  is  gradually  sinking 
at  the  rate  of  six  inches  daily,  aud  the  grouud- 
fioor  lias  already  disappeared.  Thu  immersion  is 


shock.  A  scientific  commission  fiorn  Milan  has 
been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
phenomenon. 

The  Imperial  Ball  at  the  Tuileries. — At  this  last 
bull  of  the  season,  some  Americans  were  present¬ 
ed  on  the  occasion,  and  among  the  number  Mr. 
F.  C.  Chickeriug  of  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Chicker- 
ing.  and  their  niece.  Miss  Lilian  (Jhickering.  The 
ladies  were  most  tastefully  and  richly  dressed, 
the  toilette  of  Mrs.  Chickeriug  being  one  of  the 
most  lieautiful  in  the  imperial  salons.  It  was  of 
pink  silk,  cut  in  tlie  Pompadour  style,  with  rows 
of  deep  point  (T  Alencon  upon  the  skirt,  over  which 
was  tuUe  diamantie.  The  lady's  coiffure  was 
formed  of  pink  ostrich  plumes,  aud  a  rich  aigrette 
of  jewels;  the  liair  being  like  the  dress,  d  la 
Pompadour.  Miss  Chickeriug  was  dressed  in 
white,  wearing  one  of  those  toilettes  de  demoiselles 
wliich  the  French  couturih-es  know  so  well  how 
to  render  rich  and  yet  simple.  It  was  noticeable 
tliat  whereas,  on  former  occasions,  tlie  Parisieuiies 
seeineil  to  appi'ur  in  less  beautiful  toilettes,  they 
were  resplendent  at  this  ball.  The  Empress,  who 
wore  a  magnificent  toilette  of  white  silk,  reltvied 
with  silver,  was  literally  ablaze  with  jewels.  Her 
t'laru  was  a  sliining  light.  Around  her  neck  she 
wore  a  pearl  collier  of  lubulous  price,  and  the  cor¬ 
sage  of  her  rube  was  a  mass  of  diamonds.  The 
Princess  Mottcruieh,  as  usual,  created  a  sensation, 
by  the  eccentricity  of  her  toilette.  Over  a  white 
silk  skirt,  she  wore  a  tunic  of  green  satin,  trimmed 
with  sable.  Her  coiffure  was  formed  of  green 
ostrich  plumes  and  diamonds.  Spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  fur  on  the  dress,  it  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivably  light  aud  elegant.  The  Misses  Beckwith 
were  at  tliis  ball,  and  attracted  much  atleulion 
by  their  beautiful  toilettes. 

Learn  all  you  can. — Never  omit  any  opportunity 
to  learn  all  you  can.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that 
even  in  tlie  stage-coach  lie  always  found  some¬ 
body  who  could  tell  him  something  ho  did  not 
know  before.  Conversation  is  frequently  mure 
useful  than  books  for  purposes  of  knowledge.  It 
is  therefore  a  mi.stuke  to  be  morose  and  silent 
among  persons  whom  we  think  to  be  ignorant; 
for  a  little  sociability  ou  your  part  will  draw  them 
out,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  you  some 
things,  no  matter  how  ordinary  their  employment. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  sagacious  remarks  are 
by  persons  of  this  kind,  respecting  their  {larticu- 
lar  pursuit  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  owes 
not  a  little  of  his  fame  to  observations  iiiado 
when  he  was  journeyman  stone  mason,  and  in  a 
quarry.  Socrates  well  said  that  there  was  but 
one  good,  which  is  knowledge,  and  one  evil,  which 
is  ignorance.  Ever}*  grain  of  sand  goes  to  make 
up  the  heap.  A  gold-digger  takes  the  smallest 
nuggets,  and  is  not  foul  enough  to  throw  them 
away  because  he  hopes  to  find  a  large  lump  some 
time.  So  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  should 
never  despise  an  opjiortuiiity,  however  unpromis¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  a  moment's  leisure,  spend  it  over 
good  or  instructive  talking  with  the  first  you 
meet. 

Collieries. — There  are  in  the  United  Kiugilom 
considerably  above  3,(Mh)  collieries,  which  have 
a  value  of  more  than  £lUU,u0U,UUo  sterling;  and 
ill  these  are  employed  about  32U,0o0  meu  aud 
boys. 
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